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PREFACE. 



In preparing the following work for the' press, 
the Author has studied to make it throughout prac- 
tically useful. It has been his desire to produce a 
work which might serve as a manual to thp young 
teacher, in that important branch of his duties, 
comprised under the term Governjient. How far 
the execution^has corresponded with thd design 
must be left to the judgment of others. 

Some may inquire, "Why add another to the 
many useful works on education already extant t*' 
The question is a fair one, and shall be candidly 
answered. The writer admits to the full the merit 
of the works referred to, nor does he arrogate to 
himself greater knoxvledge or skill thaa belonged 
to his predecessors. Nevertheless, unless iie greatly 
mistake^,*such a book as it has been bis aim to make 
was still a desideratum. The subject of school^ 
government seemed to him worthy of a more ex« 
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IV PREFACC 

tended developement and illustration than it has 
hitherto received in the one or two short chapters 
usually devoted to it, in the treatises on education 
which have fallen under his eye. 

The principles of government herein set forth 
will, it is hoped, commend themselves to the judg- 
ment and adoption of those in whose behalf the 
work was undertaken. Their excellence and value, 
when skilfully and faithfully used, have been tested 
by many teachers. They are also, muMis muian" 
diSf equally applicable to family government 

The volume is addressed to young teachers: — 
not in a spirit of feigned modesty, but because the 
writer felt, unfeignedly, the impropriety and arro- 
gance there would have been in putting forth his 
lucubrations as a guide to those who are better 
able to instruct him, than he them. 

The Author avails himself of the occasion 
to announce to the public that he has in prepara- 
tioa a wor^ addressed to school-children, on a 
plan, so far as he knows, entirely new. It is de- 
mgned to give them simple and practical instructions 
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on the following, topics, viz : on the nature of the 
relation between them and their teachers; the 
duties growing out of this relation ; the necessity 
of government in schools, and hence the obligation 
on their part not only of submitting to it, but of 
upholding it with their influence ; the peculiar 
dangers to which school-children are exposed, and 
the means of overcoming them; the methods to be 
employed by the young for self-improvement in 
moral excellence ; the naturei objects, mejins, and 
advantages of education; and the value of time. 

Philadw.phia, Jane 1st, 1838. 
1* 
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HOW SHALL r GOVERN MY SCH0QL1 

INTRODUCnON. 

IimuiCEBABLE iii^ences enter into that implex 
result which we denominate (^ar&cter, whether ofindi- 
viduab or of' nations. Parental gnardianshipy the 
iamily circle^ our companions, the pulpit, the state of 
society, the scenes of external nature, the social system 
under which we live, the press with Ifs diversified mpdes 
of operaticm, and the direct instructions received in the 
seminal institutions of learning, from the university to 
the common school, are among these elementary prin- 
ciples of character. Of all the classes of influence 
included in this enumeration, not one is more controlling 
in its action, or more lasting in its e%cts, and therefore 
none is of gres^ter importance, than the last mentioned 
in the catalogue. 

It was said by a deep master of the human heart, — 

«* Give me the composition of the popular wngz of a 

nation, and I care not ,who makes its 2at0#." How 

much mor^ forcibly would the spirit of this remark ap- 

2 13 
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14 iNrnODUCTlOIf* 

ply to ft nation's Schools ! To enjoy the entire and ex- 
clusive control of these educational establishments might 
well^satisfy the ambition of the gre^iest aspirant for 
power over his fellow-men. The mysticism of Egypt, 
the courage of Sparta, the disputatious i^btlety of At- 
tica, the high honour and commcmding influence of the 
early Persians, and the military spirit of the Romans^ 
may be traced to the schools of those several nations, 
as of controlling influence in producing the predominant 
traits in their respective national characters. Man, in 
his original elements, is the same now as he was then ; 
and what was truth in those remote ages remains so to 
our own times. That portion of education which is 
received from direct instructions is still of commanding 
effect; and the sire is not more truly parent of the boy, 
than schools are the parent of national, and, to a great 
ext^at, of individual character. 

This great, elemental, and universally admitted fact, 
stamps the! schools of a country, of every name and 
rank, with an importance that cannot be expressed. 
For, consider the consequences immediately or remotely- 
involved. Character^ in its broadest comprehension of 
meaning, constitutes the man. It is his power of bless- 
ing or of cursingv,- it is more; it is, in most cases, the 
measure of the good or the eVil he does to the human 
race. The same is true as to the character of nations. 
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i»nraM)DucTioN. 15 

If a whole people be just^ wise, moderate, liberal, and 
humane, its example will be like healing to the nations ; 
while it rebukes the statesman whose patriotism does 
not rise above a selfish ambition, it cheers and encour- 
ages the ^true friends of human liberty and upright 
government But if a nation be actuated by a selfish, 
vindictive, irritable, warlike spirit, its policy will of 
- course be dictated by that spirit, and its career, as a 
necessary, consequence, will be meurked by injuistice, 
rapioe, and blood. 

These are first prindples, about which it is not 
apprehended that there will be any dispute. If the 
paran^ount infiu^nqe of schools, in fomiing individual, 
and national character be admitted, it is equally ^lear 
that this influence constitutes the exact measure c^ 
importance that attaches to jschool-govemmeiit Go- 
vernment is essential to order; ordeir to study ;^ and 
study to progress in learning and moral excellence. It 
may be admitted that vigorous discipline sometimes 
exists without the results that ought to ^Uow; but 
none will contend that the converse oT this proposition 
is also true. The fruits of knowledge and virtue can 
not be gathered, except from a soil properly broken up, 
prepared, and regulated. To speak without a figure, 
the solid improvement of the pupils of any school 
depends upon the imposition an4 maintenance of judi- 
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16 IHTRODUOtlOir. 

cious restraints, and the requisition of various duties, 
both enforced by appropriate penalties* Wise and 
vigorous government affords the only sure substruction 
^n which an edifice of true wisdom, goodness, and 
happiness can be reared. 

Mr. S. R. Hsdl, an eminent teacher, and a writer of 
good repute, in his excellent Lectures on School-Keep- 
ing, says :r-»" TTie direction, govern y<mt schoolf is one 
of great importance. Unless you govern those placed 
under your care, all your other exerticois will be nearly 
or quite in vain. 

* Order is Hesrea^i fint Lsw.* 
Without subordinaticm on the part of your scholars, 
wit)iout good government on your owU; you may as 
well expect the course of hature to change, as that 
your school will make any considerable progress.'' 

^* 'Pmt the judicious regulation and government of 
schods,'' says ProC Oriscom, " is a vital part of civil 
polity, and that it claims far more attention than it 
receives from lawgivers and philanthropists, will be 
admitted, I trust, by all who are acquainted with the 
state of 4)racticitl education in this and in other coun- 
tries. If the welfare of society is really connected with 
the difiusicm of leami^, if schools are absolutely ne- 
cessary to a nation's growth and elevation in all th^t 
adds dignity to national existence, if they contribute to 
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INTRODUCTIOir. IT 

ikmily enjoyment, to the delight3 of social intercourse, 
to the preservation of morals, to the interests^ of reli- 
gion, then, assuredly, ought they to be rendered not 
only thoroughly efficient in the communication of know- 
ledge and the right training of the juvenile mind^ but 
they should, to the utmost jwracticable extent, be made 
attractive and delightful. Indeed, the latter quality is, 
in a great measure, esse|itial to the former,— for it is 
evidently a law of our beings that we can, and do, from 
infancy to old age, pursue most suqcessfiilly those 
objects which yield us pleasure in the pursuit. In the 
early stage of pupilage it is more especially important 
that the pathd of learning be strewed with allurements, 
that the nursery and the domestic circle may be wil- 
lingly exchanged for the school-room and its classes, 
and thfe future man be drawn cheerfully and eflfectually 
into the folds of learning, and gradually inured to that 
intellectual labour, without which neither the depths of 
learning nor the heighta of science can ever be attain- 
ed." Nothing will contribute more eflfectually to this 
end, than that teachers should know how to meuiage 
their schools with discretion, and to govern by those 
influences whose ei^ts, both immediate and remote, 
will be most beneficial to^the pupils. [ 

Oovemnient, as applicable to schools, is of three 
kii^ds, — ^the government of pure force, the government 
2* 
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18 IMTRODUCTIOIf. 

by monl influenoes exclusively, and the government 
ii^ whidi these two eleDoe&ts are combined, and where 
nei^r the one principle nor the other is altogethier 
relied on, nor entirely overlooked. The immediate and 
obvious results of these (Afferent systems of discipline 
may be very nearly the same. They may each be 
equally successful in securing prder in the school-room, 
a g^oeral attention to school duties, and a commendable 
progress in learning. But in this brief catalogue the 
identity of consequences ceases. The ultimate and 
permanent effects of the two systems, for th^ in &ct 
resolve themselves into two, upon the character, happi- 
ness, and usefulne ss - ef <i i ose who are subjected to their 
respective influences, Ivill be as variant as the poles. 
Both may make equally learned scholars, but they wUl 
make Very di^rent men. The tendency of the one 
system is to rear up a generation of men, s^fish,, deceit- 
ful, time«servii^, tricky, and virtuous x>nly from pplicy ; 
<^ the other, to implant in the soul lofty principles of 
acticMD, a love of whatever is excellent for its own sake, 
and a habit of generous, self-denying, elevated virtue* 

Of all sorts of government, that founded on brute 
force is both the oimpliest and the eadiest. Where a 
sound beating b t&e panacea fbr all varieties of dispo- 
sition and all classes of oflences, nothing is wanting to 
make an accomplished disciplinarian but strength of 
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nerve and lOnscfe ; as^ in those empyrical systems in 
Yfhich all diseases are referred to one disturbing cause, 
a sin^ medicine is dedated/to be a so^reign remedy 
for every malady that flesh is heir to. No previous 
knowledge of human n&ture> no nioe obseFvation, no 
discrinuMtion, no adaptation 06 punishment to "Varying 
circumstances and tempers, no tact or judgment, is 
requisite. It, is only for the mstister to call out the 
oflending pupil, in Is^nguage like that used by an old 
Scotch schoolmaster to three bad boys that often trou- 
bled him with their roguery, " Come oot here, ye three, 
tin I wheep ye jist noo," and suit the action to the, 
word, and tb^ wbole business is done. 

If boy» could be efi^tually controlled by the prin- 
ciples of reason alone, none can doubt that this speciea 
of government would be preferable to every other. But 
the (^iculty is, that where moral influences are .rriied 
on to the exclusion of all o^r restraints, government 
almost i^ecessarily b^x}mes lax and inefficient, and is 
apt even to deg^erate into a species of coaxing, which 
renders the teacher the slave rather tiian die master of 
the scholars. Wh^i matters proceed to this length, the 
ability of the instructor to be useful to his pupils> is at 
an end. As, tiierdQre,^diere is no such thing as im- 
mixed good below the skies, and as a faultl^ system 
of govwmm^t is not adi^ited to hii^Mn nature in its 
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presait state, it is the part of wisdom to sdect one that 
unites in itself the greatest number of wholesome prin* 
ciples practicable, to the exclusion of as much as pos- 
sible of what is intrinsically evil in its tendency. On 
thesie accounts it may be fairly concluded that the mixed 
form of school govemnient is the best, in which b6th 
physical force and the force of reason are, in the exer- 
cise of a discreet judgment, resorted to according to 
the exigencies of the occasion. 

With these general observations on the nature and 
importance of school government, let us proceed to an 
examination of the qtkestion which forms the title of 
the present work. In entering on this interesting and 
most important inquiry, I desire to make this explicit 
declaration,^-that to the experienced teacher I have no 
discoveries to communicate, no inventions to unfold, no 
secrets to reveal. I am no petitioner for a patent right 
in the art of school government. I do not even lay 
claim to any originality, other than that which consists 
in pursuing my own investigations in my own way. I 
am not, indeed, aware that any treatise, similar in its 
plan to that which it is now proposed to fbrhish, is in 
existence; but the principles that I shall attempt to. ex- 
hibit, are familiar to most of those who have beeii, for 
any length of time, engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing. In rsfersnce to many of these gentlemen, the 
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INTRODUCTIOBr. 21 

proper posture of the writer of this volume would be 
that of a learner. But to thqse who are n^w in the 
profession, he hopes that the experience and reading 
of more than twelve years will enable him to present 
some practical suggestiqps, which will aid them in that, 
important department of their labours which consists 
in disciplining and governing the young beings whose 
principles, habits, charactetB, and de^ny are in a<grei^t 
measure committed to their charge. 
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SECTION I. 

Count the cost cf engaging injhe profession of d 
teacher; weigh the responsibilities i^ involves; cofn^ 
sider well whether y/oU afe willing to enter upon a life 
of toil and self denial^ in which' you will often he 
expected to achieve impossibilities by transforming 
dulness into bright parts] a^ obdurate depravity irOo 
virtue, and in which your best services wUl riot seldom 
be rewarded with want, ingraiitude^ murmurs, and 
e6en positive vrisuU. 

. The paaiLwha should begin the rearing of a magni- 
ficent edifice by employing im architect and giving him 
unlimfted authority to expend to any amount, would be 
set down by^ the world as little better than insane: 
This is not the way in wMbh prudent men enter upon 
an important undertaking of any kin^. They require, 
first of all, accurate and detailed estimates (^ each 
class of expendittires inyolved^ in it ; they look nar- 
rowly into the stater of their own dances ; and fi:om a 
carefiil comparison of the resiilts, they mc^e up their 
decision as to the course which prudence dictates to be 

2S 
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pursued. If so much forethought und caution are 
necei^sary to the c(miparatively narrow and temporary 
oilijects here aHuded to ; if they are deemed both the 
evidence and the result of true wisdoijn,— of how much 
greater importance is it that t^iey be employed by him 
who is engaged in weighing the considerations thai are 
to determine him in the chdce of a profession or busi- 
ness tor life. This is ahi^ys, whatever be the par- 
ticular pursuit to be decided upon, an affidr lof serious 
import, and worthy of 4eep consideration and patient 
eiaminatiOn; but there are circumstances connected 
with Ae profession of teaching, of a peculiar natore, 
and demanding mo9re thaii ordinary deliberation. Every 
profesfidon has ite trials and its drawbacks; that of 
teadbing has an accumulatioii of them sufficient, if dtdy 
considered, to appal any but the most resolute spirits. 
In addressing myself to youi^ teachers, and to those 
who have the business of iiotruction in contetxq>lation, 
it seems proper to commence by a brief and unvar- 
nished exposition of the peculiar laliours an4 vexations 
mcident to the prdession whidi you have eith^ already 
entered upon, or hold in neiaf prospect 

It would <seem, upon a superficial view ci things, a 
principle bpth natural and just that every pursuit should 
be hommred in proporticm to its utility.. Such a^oon- 
elusion would be aether weak nor preposterous <»i the 
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part of dne unacquainted with the actual charaofer and 
conduct of mankind ; but a very limited experience of . 
human a^[airs is enough to conviiice any ooe that 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Honour is it 
quality which attaches rather to what is ^re than to 
what is useful ; a meed more readily accorded to ex- 
alted talents than toemineiri; worth; the reward more 
frequ^tly of a difiicult achievement than of that silent 
but diffusive ben^cence wMch, like tjie-ivy, courts the 
shade, and^ like it too,, seeks to include in its compre- 
hensive embrace ,«¥ery object within its reach^ Thuf^ 
the most worthy, industrious, and successful culdvator 
of the earth doea^not, receive & moi^y of the applause 
bestowed upon the victorious general, Iresh from the 
slaughter of \mcQunted hosts, or upon the poet of supe- 
rior genius, ev^ though he may~have prostituted the 
powers confenred by the Creator^ for nobler purposes, 
to the insidious dissem^tion of pestil^t errors and 
the uprooting of all morality. 

in prosecuting your labours as an instructor, nu- 
merous .objects wijl cla^ your attention, and you will 
-have to ?leal with *i great diversky of tempers, and 
aknost every variety of intdlefttual endowment. You 
will have pupils of various ages, engaged in many 
difl^reiit branches 6f «tudy, each of which must re- 
ceive its due share of attehtioli. Your pupils will haVe 
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to be ranged in classes aceording to their respectiire 
ages, previous attainments, and actual capacities. This 
is a work requiring judgm^it, patience, and much 
p^ection. The morals and manners of your scholars, 
as well as their intellectual training, must be constantly 
cared for and attended to. Their various talents must 
be directed to their proper objebts, and theii^ mental and 
moral development watched^ marked, encouraged, and 
promoted in every conceivable way, and by every suit- 
able appliance. You will have to find means to rouse 
the sluggishness of one and to correct the waywardness 
of toother f to encourage the timid ai^d retrain the 
impetuous; to check vicious propensities and foster 
every opening virtue; to force information ^;^n the 
dull, to incite the idle to diligence, to strengths good 
principles where they already exist ai^d implant them 
where they are deficient, ajid to form in all, habits of 
order, industry, attention, patience, and obedience. It 
cannot surely be denied that these duties, and such: as 
these, require, for their due performance, solid talents, 
copious knowledge, correct judgment, great self-com- 
mand, sleepless vigilance, and a deep insight into the 
springs of humaA conduct. These qualities, zealously 
and successfully en^loyed in imparting to the young 
the principles of conduct and the elen^nts of science, 
may well excite the admiration, but can scarcely call 
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forth the envy, 6f the members of any other profes- 
sion. . . ^ 

The obligations enumerated above, as they are pecu- 
liar and appropriate to the profession, though they 
mark the laborious nature -of the teacher's occupation, 
cannot be properly considered grievances, ^nd do not 
therefore afibrd any just ground of complaint. They 
are undoubtedly the source of^uch perplexing anxiety, 
exhausting labour, and vexatious ^mbarrasi^ment ; but 
if they were the only or the principal causes of trouble 
to the schoolmaster, he would have great occasion for 
rejoicing. His sorest vexations, and the greatest triBls 
of his patience, spring from a difiereint ^ource,^ — ^^the 
officious interference and dictation of parents and_pther 
relations of the pupits." Far beat from 'me to blame 
thje an^Ciety of a parent in reference to the education ^ 
of his children. It is not dnly* excusably in him,. but it 
is his ddty, to look narrowly into their progress, and 
if this is not such as to sajlsfy him, to examine into the 
causes of its slowness. When this is done, in a be- 
coming spirit and manner, the teacher has" no reason- 
able ground of ofience, but, on the contrary, he will 
rejoice in the x>pportunity of explanations, probably 
'every way desirable for all (the parties concerned. 

This is not what I blame. My coijfiplaint is aimed 
against a practice^ not more humiliating to the teacher, 
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than it is prejudicial to the ptipirs progress io kflow- 
ledge and viilue. Parents often entertain feelings of 
distrust acid contempt towards those to whom, never- 
theless, they are willing to commit the deSeurest interests 
of their offspring. It were well if these sentiments 
were confined to their own breasts. But this is sefdom 
the case. '* They generally communicate them to their 
children, and thus ^provide additional vexations for theit 
teachers. Instead of impressing on. the minds of their 
oflfspi^ing that reverence for the pr^eptor, which should 
give weight to his advice, and efficacy to his instrucr 
tions, they teach them to despise his authority, by 
allowing an appeal from- it to^ themselves ; they encou- 
rage the pupil to sit 'm judgment on his teacher, and to 
make a report of his diligence, his temper, his talents, 
and his whole conduct in school." This is as injurious 
to the scholar, as it is insulting and mortifying to the 
master. Nevertheless, there are multitudes in the con- 
stant habit of speaking contemptuously in the presence 
of their children, of those , whom they have employed 
to be their instructors, and of catechizing them in the 
manner heri? indicat^(). I do not say that all parents 
do it, or even the majority ; but it is done by numbers, 
and that teacher may esteem^ himself as singularly 
Iprtunate, who has been, even for the brief space of a 
few months, engaged in the business of instruction 
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without personal experience of the disposition upon 
which we are animadverting. - - .. 

It is surprising how often parents mistake the real 
dispositions and tajents of their ohildr^a, and how fre- 
quently they ar^ ignorant of their true habits. Every 
teacher, who has been for many years in the profes- 
sion, could reveal astonishing facts in illustration of 
this point. My own membry i» burdened with them, 
I haveJiad arrant and invetei-ate liars placed under niy 
care, with the assuraiice on the part of the parent, that, 
if there was any vice from whi^h his son was free, it 
wias that of lying — ^ that he did not in jlkct believe he 
had ever told a lie in his life ! Mistakes of this kind 
occur still more frequently aniong parents, with respect 
to the^ intellectual {lowers of their offspring. These 
errors are unforturiate ift evei;y respect, but their efiects 
fall with peculiar weight upon the poor schoolmaster. 
They give rise to unreasonable expectations,, and whfen 
it is found that the improvement of the chjld does not 
tally with the ill-founded ppinions^ of the father or 
mother j parental partiality, the source of the first error, 
now commits the second of ascribing the defect, not to 
any want of talents in their son or daughter, but to the 
negligence, mismj^nagement,"or inability Of the teacher, 
" The fkther is too often inclined to proceed with some- 
thing of the spirit andjmpetuosity of the ancient phi- 
8* . . 
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losq>her, who, when he ibund the pupil illiterate^ with* 
out furUier inquiry chastised tl^ preceptor." When* 
efot this is the case, you may expect to be over- 
wh^ed with reproaches, which it is of course un« 
posnUe to prevent by removihg the cause, the mental 
imbecility of your pupil, and. which you will not be 
likely to diminish, either in number or pointedness, by 
an unvarnished staten^ent of the truth respecting the 
child in question. 

Another thing to which you must make up your 
mind to submit, if you become a teacher, is an unjust 
d^reciation of your merit by the public generally, and 
a most unreasonable degradation from your j>roper, rank 
in. society. Most men are^ agreed that the office of a 
teacher i» one of great utility, and they will even idlow 
that to exercise it properly requires power and irttain- 
ments of a high order ; but it will not be asserted that 
it is held in prq>ortional esteem. The fact is far other* 
wise. The title of schoolmaster, whiph oug^t to be an 
honour to any man, and which I bellevo in God will 
one (ky become so, now rests like an incubus on those 
who wear it. Parents do not hesitate to entrust the 
intellectual and moral education of thdr oflipring to 
men whom they will not admit into their drawing- 
rooms, except perhaps occasionally by sufl^rance, and 
as an act of special condescension. The consequence 
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of this general and extraordinary exclusion of teaehers 
iSpom the best circles of society, as impolitic as it is 
unjust, has^ bee^ to inundate the profession .with quacks^ 
pretenders, > ignoramuses, and adventurers of every 
grade. Whatever disadvantages or drawbacks may be 
connected with the- other professions, this one source of 
consolation at least is common to then^ all, that their 
members, if there is nothing in their characters to pre- 
vent it, are considered as on ^ footing of equality with 
the- best of their feUow-citiaens. But the teacher, as 
•such, is not held to be entitled to respect. On^he con- 
trary, to be a schoolmaster isf to- be despised, ridiculed, 
sneered at, and either entirely shut out of respectable 
society, or barely tolerated there, as something little 
short of a positive -nuisance. It has been said, with 
equal truth tind beauty, that the general idea of a 
schoolmaster seems to be that of an humble drudge in 
the garden of knowledge ; who digsihe soil, and trains 
the plants, indeed ; but who cannot taste the beauty, or 
understand the value of the flowers and ^uits. .Not- 
withstanding this low estimate in which the instructors 
of our children^ as a class, are held, they are expected 
to possess qualities and qualificatiQns si^ch as rarely 
fall to the lot of humanity. 

" In enumerating what were in lus judgment the 
requisite qualifications of an instructor of, youth. 
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Quinctilian has drawn such a literary and moral cha- 
racter, as would, indeed, do honour to any profession ; 
but which human frailty forbids us to hope will fre- 
quently be found : yet the ide^ of the ancient rhetori- 
cian, however exalted, seems by no means equal to the 
popular expectation of the^present day. If we consult 
the sentiments aild conduct of the less intelligent and 
less liberal part of the community, it will appear that 
the inaster of a school is required to possess, like the 
hero of a romance, not only talents and virtues above 
the ordinary endowments of humanity, but' such con- 
trarieties of excellence as seem incoijipatible with each 
other. He is requi^ to possess spirit enough to govern 
thcf m<»t refractory of his pujHls, and meartness enough 
to submit to the perpetual interference of their friends ; 
such delicacy of taste as , may enable him to instruct 
his scholars in the elegancies of letters, and robust 
strength enough to bear Without fatigue the most inces- 
sant' exertions ; skill adequate to the performance of 
jiis ^sk, and patience to be instructed how to perform 
it. He is required to have -judgment enough to deter- 
mine the most proper studies for his pupils, and com- 
plaisance at all tiroes to submit his own opinion to the 
opinions of those who have employed him ; moral prin- 
ciple sufficient to ensure on all occasions the feithful 
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discharge of his duties; and forbearance to heaT those 
principles continually suspected, and his diligence aind 
fidelity called in question. It ia expected that he'^^vill 
feel the conscious dignity which science confers upon 
its possessor, and yet descend without reluctance to 
teach infants their alphabet; that he shall be daily 
exposed to the severest trials of temper, but neither 
require nolr be allowed any indulg^ce for its occasional 
excesses; and that he be able to secure all the good 
efiects of discipline, without the use of the only means 
that ever yet procured them."* 

*ro these annoyances/and such as these, every teacher 
of youth, whether in academies or common schools, is 
constantly exposed. None may indulge the hope that 
the trials which come to all wiH not fell to his lot. You 
must expect them, and be prepared to meet them ; or 
you had better give up at once and forever all idea of a 
pursuit in which you will be doomed to contmual disap- 
pointment, mortification, embarrassment, and disgust. 

But when you have performed all your duties with 
conscientious zeal and unquestionable success, what 
pecuniary recompense may you look fox ? Alas ! when 
will parents be willing to pay half as liberally for the 

* Barrow. 
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culture of the mind and heart of their cl^ildren, as they 
are for their bodily adc^fnments apd external advan- 
tages, for the furniture of their houses, the splencbur 
of their equipages, and those viery a^nusements, which 
demoralize while theiy gratify,, and are therefore not 
only useles^ but hurtful ? They dole out the miserable 
pittance which is^ all they are willing io pay for the 
education of their sons and daughters, as if it were 
their hurt's blo6d. I do not say that this is always 
the case ; there are hs^pily many honourable excep- 
tions, and they are ^very year becoming more nume- 
rous; still Xvith respcct^o the multitude I have stated 
th^ simple, truth, as every man of observation, and ei§pe- 
cially et^ry teacher, well knows. The price paid for 
instruction bears n6 proportion, I do not say to ihe 
intrinsic value and • certain advantages of instruction, 
but to the ratio of prices^ in other things, and for other 
and inferior kinds of labour.* Multitudes of school- 
masters lack a decent subsistence; fe>ir# in whatever 

*"The schooL^eturns of JVfass^chuaetts and New Yor^ for 
the ^ar 1834, show the following results; in the farmef of those 
States the average sum paid for instruction in each school-district 
was a hundred and fourteen dollars ; in the latter, for the same 
year, it araoiJnted fp only sevdnty-two doHars."*— fltTjf* on Ptfpu* 
, lar Education, ' ' - . 
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clas9 of institutions employed, can hope for any thing 
beyond that; fewer still can look forward to a remote 
independence; and npne can flatter themselves, except 
through the influence of the grossest delusion, with the 
expectation of aifluence. 

But are there no bright points to relieve the darkness 
of the picture we have sketched ? Yes, there are ; but 
I can only direct yoiir attention to them, and leave you 
to dwell upon them at your lebure. Ih the first place, 
teaching is a profession wl^ich opens a broad field of 
usefulness. There is no calling in which a man, pos« 
sessing the Irequishe qualifications, and actuated by the 
right spirit, can render himself more truly a blessing 
to his species, than in this. Again : in w|iatever esti« 
mation the profession is generally held, it is leally 
honourable as weU as useful. It is honourable in itself, 
it is honourable on account of the results which it pro- 
; duces, it has been ttiade hpnouraWe by the taints of 
some ^f the ablest men and brightest geniuses the 
world eVer saw; It would be easy here to present an 
array of great names of men, wh6 hdve been, at oiie 
period or another of their lives, engaged as school- 
masters. The list would be graced by such names as 
Isocrates and Quinctilian among the ancients, Milton, 
Johnson, and Parr, among the modems, and by those 
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of many of the ablest statesmen, dead and living, of 
oar own country^ As a third redeeming consideration, 
it may be mentioned that the profession of teaching is 
gradually, not- to say rapidly, rising in public estima 
tion. The generality of men^ and especially men of 
intelligence, respect it more than formerly, and ta those 
engaged in it they yield a greater measure of confi- 
dence tmd sympathy. 
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SECTION IL 

B^n your school by )fvnmng a regular plan of 
government / aettle in your oton mind the principles by\ 
tohich you will be guided in your little adndmstration ; 
propose to yourself certain dejmte results^ and aim 
steadily at their attainment* 

An adherence to the spirit of tlas principle is neces* 
sary to success in every pursuit of fife. Withoait it, 
the merchant, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, thd 
statesman, the philanthrc^ist, and the Christian, must 
each &il of securing all those results which a regard 
to it would at least aid him io attaining. 

To the successful management of a school, this prin- 
ciple is of indispens^hle necessity. A hap-hazard kind 
of government, a government whose very principlei^ 
are Uie sport of caprice and circumstance, and whose 
measures are dictated by momentary impiilse, id in 
6ct no government at all. It is worse than niHie ; for 
its inevitable failure to secure any of the ends of good 
government, its utter inability to enforce while if claims 

authority, must necessarily result in various bad eflfocta 
4 
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on the moral character of the pupils, as well as mate- 
rially interfere with the improvement of their minds. 
It will produce a habit of insubordination, self-will, 
resistance to all authority, and contempt foir those who 
exercise it, the bafe&l consequences of which may 
spread themselves out over the whole of existence* It 
may issue, there is no security that it will not, in taint- 
ing the entire character, in drying up the sources o£ 
virtue, and casting a blight over all the useful powers 
of the man. 

These brief considerations will be sufficient to show 
you the importance of this direction. You cannot 
govern well, and therefore not usefully, except in con- 
formity to a settled plan, in acccordance with certain 
fixed principles. And this plan ought not to be the 
hasty concoction of an hour, a day. Or even a week. 
It should be long and deeply pondered. The lights of 
experience should be consulted, as fkr as they are 
within your reach, whether in books or in the con- 
versati(m of older teachers. Your own ideas upon the 
subject should be matured, digested, and arranged. You 
should say to yourself, — ^^ I am about to ai^sume a fear- 
ful responsibility, such a responsibility as is entrusted 
to no Other men, except those engaged in the same pro- 
fession with myself. The training of immortal beings, 
80 that they may fulfil their high destiny aright^ is 
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committed to my hands. Uhder my guidance, their 
powers are to be developedj their minds furnished with 
knowledge, their principles matured, and their habits 
formed. I must lay my plans both of instruction and 
government with reference to these great ends ; and 
then adhere to them with undeviating firmness and 
consistency, except so far as larger knowledge and 
experience shall convince me that they are defective, 
and need amendment." If you are actuated by this 
spirit, you will meditate long and deeply ; you will form 
your plan of government with caution and delibera- 
tion ; you wall not change it, or even introduce impor- 
tant modifications, lightly ; and success can hardly fail 
to crown your labours. On the other hand, indecision, 
inconstancy, levity, a vacillating spirit, in governing 
your school, will inevitably destroy your pupils' respect 
for you, and materially abridge your usefulness. ^ 

It is not of essential importance what your particular 
system of managing is. There may be a dozen plans, 
all of which, in the hands of skilful teachers, would be 
equally efficient. It is only necessary that it should be 
founded in a correct knowledge of human nature, that 
it should be adapted to the circumstances of your 
school, and that it should be adhered to with constancy 
and prosecuted with vigour. While, therefore, it is 
true that some general plan of government is indis- 
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penisable to the order of every school and to the im- 
provement of the pupils of every school, it is also true 
that difierent teachers will fall upon difier^it principles 
of organization, according as their habits of thought, 
feeling, and action vary. It is not possible, it is not 
even desirable,, that all should adopt the sam^ system. 
Some. ar€| incapable of applying successfully one set 
of principles, in whose hands a di^rent organization 
would be entirely successful. No system will ever be 
efficient from tHe force of its inherent qualities ; the 
best must depend for its ultimate and complete success 
on the zeal, abili^, and faith&lness of the teacher* 
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SECTION III. 

In forming your plan of govemmeniy avoid tht muU 
tiplicoHori of trifiing rules t $€%%€ upon principles <ts 
comprehensite as possible for your administrative laws; 
and he carefid to draw a broad line of distinction hC" 
tween your rules and those eternal principles of mo- 
rality which have their foundation in the revealed will 
of God^ and are therefore obligatory upon all rational 
creatures, every where, and at alt times. 

A course of procedure* opposed to the principles here 
laid down, will subject yotr to manifold vexations and 
perplexities. If you undertake to frame a code of laws, 
wherein every particular duty shall be enjoined, and 
each individual oflence forbidden, you will swell your, 
catalogue of injunctions and prohibitions to a number 
that no child can retain in his memory ; and unless the 
act forbidden be one of manifest impropriety, the young 
transgressor will be liable to be punished for an un- 
avoidable forgetfulness, rather than for any real oWi- 
quity. In framing such a code, you will also necessa- 
rily omit many things that would be obviously em- 
■4* 
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braced within the comprehensive grasp of some general 
principle, and you will consequently be obliged occa- 
sionally to overlook ofiences that the delinquents knew 
to be such, because they were not in the bond — not 
enumerated in the list of specifioalions. Besides this, 
such a detailed enumeration of obligations and trans- 
gressions will leave you less latitude for var3ring your 
trea^m^nt of particular ofiences, according to the vary- 
mg dispositions of your pupils, and the dif)^reiit cir- 
cumstances under which they weore ^mmitted. . 

The influence of broad general rules will moreover" 
be good, as far as it goes, on the intellectual develop- 
ment and character of your pupils. Its tendency will 
be to accustom them to take wide views^ to familiarise 
them with the principle of classification, and to habituate 
them to the process of generalization. This is an inci- 
dental advantage worthy of consideration in estimating 
the value of the principle now under discussion* 

On the general question as to the comparative merits 
of the two systems, I can speak with the authority of 
^xperiencf . I have tried both plans myself, and have 
seen them tried by others ; and the result is a firm con- 
victi(Hi that the fewer rules a teacher can get along 
with, so that they cpver the whole ground necessary to 
be embrace in such a code, the better it will b^ in 
every respect, both for himself and his scholars. Six 
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rules are better than six hundr^. One of the greatest 
evihi incident to civil government is the exc^sive mul* 
tiplication of penal statutes. This is one prolific source 
of litigation. It makes a resort to legal knowledge 
often indispensable, and renders legal processes tedious 
and expensive. The enactments of the British Parlia- 
men1;,unrepealed, and therefore still m force, M several 
hundred quarto volumes. This is Idudly ^^omplained 
ci by some British writers, * 

Mr. Jacob Abbott, well known by his numerous prac- 
tical publications, who conducted for several years with 
eminent success the Mount Vernon Female Boarding- 
School, in Boston, says that he had but one rule in that 
establishment. There is perhaps a little afiectation in 
this declaration, as it is evident from his account of the 
school, that there were in efiect several rules, which, 
however, in order to have but one nominally, he calls 
arrangements. A single rulp for all the operations of 
a school is, moreover, an excess of generalization. No 
principle can be found broad enough to embrace legiti- 
mately a range of particulars so multifarious and so 
numerous. Nevertheless, the principle is a sound one^ 
and practically important, that the rjiles of a school 
should be as few and as comprehensive as may be con- 
sistent with vigorous government and true philosopfay.*" 

* '* I feel very strongly impressed with a conviction that the 
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There is no necessity for incorporating in a code of 
school laws those general, universally repognized, eter« 

evils which have resulted to community, in consequence of a 
perreralOn of moral sentiment and feeling, occasioned by particu- 
lar laws, have sometimes been greater than those which would 
have accrued, had the crimes, which those laws were intended to 
prevent, been suffered to pass unnoticed and unreslrained. I 
think it might sisLtis&ctorily be shown, many laws have rather 
increased than discountenanced crim^ These obeervatioiis, if 
just, suggest a consideration of practical importance, in respect 
to the mode of government which should be adopted in schools, 
and indeed in fiinlilies, which is, that there should be as few posi- 
tive enactments, or rules and regulations, as may consist with the 
regulation of the school, in outward conduct 

** When laws abound,^ a school may be governed, but it is next 
to impossible that the moral sentiment should not be hurt by thenu 
For iti each of these laws, a standard b set up, of different gradua- 
tion from the law of God, which will therefore lead away the 
mind and heart from the great and abiding principles of moral 
truth and wortl^ action. Could all the erroneous opinions and 
corrupt sentiments to which laws have given rise, with all their 
dreadful conse^pienqes, be presented to view, so ma^y and so great 
would they appear, that at first thought, many would come to the 
conclusion, which I once heard expressed, that our legislature 
might be a good thing enough, and we could well afford to sup- 
port it, if when together, they would enact no law, but that the 
expense of the body' and the burden of the laws together were 
beyond our ability to bear.^' — Mr* Perry*$ Lecture before the 
American IneHttUe an Primary Education, 
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nal laws of morality, contained in the Holy Scriptures* 
There is, on the contrary, an obvious impropriety in 
doing so. ^ The object of the rules of a schocd is to 
niake that duty which would not be so but for their 
existence. The province of these enactments, there- 
fore, lies wholly without those immutable principles 
which are at the foundation of all duty. A violation 
of any of these principles is wrong in itseljf; it is 
wrong at all times ; it is wrong under all supposable 
circumstances ; it is wrong in every accountable being. 
The master cannot enact these laws ; he ought not to 
pretend to do it. He may enforce them ; nay^ he must 
enforce them, or he is derelict to duty, and vinfit for 
his office. But he should be cardiil to disti^^ish 
between his rules and thp.laws of God, and never to go 
through the mockery of re-enacting the latter. It is 
admitted that the obligation to obey wholedoptie rules 
established by the master of a school is a sacred obli<^ 
gation ; it is admitted further, or, if you please, con- 
tended, that both obligations repose ultimately upon the 
same eternal basis — the will of God- — but there, is, 
nevertheless, a manifest distinction between them, which 
ought not to be overlooked, or confounded to the pupil's 
apprehension. 



i 
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SECTION IV. , 

Let your pupils distinctly understandy and feely that 
your will is the supreme law ; establish your authority 
upon a firm hajtis ; and require invariable, uncondi* 
tional, unhesitating submission to it. 

This principle is fundamental. There cannot \^ 
such a thing as good government either in a family or 
a school without an adherence to it. I do not mean to 
say that you should act without reasons, or that you 
should not occjiisionally and even frequently explain to 
your pupils the reasonableness of your requirements 
jtod prohibitions. On the contrary, I think such expla^ 
nations not only proper but necessary; but I would 
have you carefully avoid producing the impression on 
the minds of your pupils that they have a right to 
demand or' expect that you would always tell them the 
wherefore of your actions. Let ^hem know that you 
have satisfactory reasons for all that you require and 
forbid ; let "them feel, rather as an inference from their 
own observation, than frpm any express declaration of 
yours, that you invariably act from a sense of duty ; 
but, at th^ same time, let them as distinctly understand 
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that it ia their business to obey when yi^u command} 
without seeking to know, in eyery or in any given case, 
why you pursue one course rather than another. 

The importance of this principle is devek)ped with 
so much force and clearness in one of the Lectures* 
delivered in 1831 before the American Institute of 
Instruction, that, with this general acknowledgement^ I 
shall, avfdl myself freely of the thoughts and in part 
of the language of that excellent essay. The first step, 
says the author of that paper, in substance, which ^a 
teacher must take, in entering upon^e care of a school,, 
is to obtain the entire, unqualified submission of his 
pupils to hisaiUhoriiy, We often err when designing 
to exert a moral influence, by substituting,, throughout 
our system of government, persuasion for power; but 
we soon find that the gentle winning influence of moral 
suasion, however beautiful in theory, often falls power- 
less up^m the heart, and we must then have authority 
to, fall back upon, or all is lost. TKere are some 
parents whose principle it is not to require any thing 
of their children which they cannot understand and feel 
to be right. The mother, in such a case, forgqtg that ^ 
a heart in temptation is proof against all argument ; 
and the simple question of going to bed^ where this is 
the system, sometimes requires a jparental pleading of 

♦Mr. Jacob Abbott^a. . 
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an hour» ia which the inothor's stpres of rhetoric and 
logic are not addom ezhaosted in Yain< 

Teachers^ too, aometinies reaolve that thej will reaort 
te BO arbitrary measures. They imagiiie that, if they 
clearly explain the natore of duty^ and vividly set Ibrtb 
the hairiness aiisiiig from the performance of it, their 
fwp&B will be led to loVe "What is right for its own sake, 
and that the aid of arbitrary authority may be entirely 
expensed with. Btit the plan fails. It always has 
fidled, and it always will. However mnch men may 
difler ih their theory of human nature, it is very gene- 
rally agreed bjr those who have tried the experiment, 
that neither families nor schools can be pireservedin 
order by eloquence and a^ument alone. There must 
be AirrsoBiTT ;«— authority not, indeed, founded upon 
caprice, nor liable to become the sport 4>f every mo- 
mentary impulse, but so far arbitrary that the teacher's 
sample mil must be to the pupil in the place of all other 
argument or explanation. The pupils may not often 
feel it ; they^ ought not to be made to feel it more fre- 
<iuently than is absolutely necessary ; but they must 
know that it is always at haild, and must be tau^t to 
submit U> it ^ to simple authority. The subjection of 
the governed to the will of one man, in such a way 
that the expression of his will must be the fined decision 
of every question, ia the only government that will 
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answer in school or femily ; a government not of per- 
suasion^ not of reasons assigned, not of the will of, the 
majority, but of the will of the one who presides. 

The experiment baa been^ried of a republiean fbrm 
of government in school^, "and has been in i^ome in- 
stances attended with considerable success.. But it is 
the form alone that has been tried. The experiment 
of a government, republican in reality^ has neveJf, to 
njy knowledge, been attempted in any school. I mean 
by a really republican government, the enture relin- 
quishment of the <x)ncems of the school into the pupils* 
hands, so that the master stood completely alpof, feeling 
neither anxiety nor responsibility except in the duti^ 
of instruction. A republican form may succeed,' whiere 
the teacher has th^ genius to govern hintisetf tAr0fli^& 
all the machinery of the forms. In such- c^eises the 
forms may sometitnes do niuch good '5 but the real, 
honest, bona fide surrender of a school into the hands 
of its ptipils, is an experiment which no projector has 
yet, I believe, had the boldness to try. 

While tl^e master of the school must thUs^ really have 
full control, the tone and manner of authority need not 
be, and ought not to be, continually employed in the 
management of the pupils. What I contend iot is tJiat 
the authority itself should exist, ai^d be appealed to 
frequently chough to sho^ its existwice and its power. 
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This will be for the most part sufficient. All the ordi* 
nary arrangements of a well regulated school will go 
on without it. A request will be comp^ed with as im- 
pliciUy as a command obeyed. But in order to feel 
safe and stfcmg, the teacher must possess power to 
which he knows he can at a:ny time appeal. And it is 
not useless while it lies dormant. The government of 
the United States employs its hundreds of workmen at 
Springfield and at Harper^s Ferry, in the manufacture 
of muskets. The inspector examines every one, as it 
is finished, with great care. He adjusts the flint ; he 
, tries it again and again, until its emitted shower of 
sparks is of the proper brilliancy ; and when satisfied 
thqt all is right, he packs it away, with its thousand 
companions, to sleep probably in their boxes in quiet 
obscurity forever. A hundred thousand of these deadly 
instruments form a volcano of slumbering power, which 
has never been awakened, and whiph, it is t6 be hoped, 
never will. The government never makes use of them. 
One of its agents, a custom-house officer, waits upon a 
merchant for the payment of a bond. He brings no 
musket. He keeps no tiroops. He comes with the gen- 
tleness and civility of a social visit. But the merchant 
knows that, if compliance with the just demand of his 
government is refiised, and resistance to it is sustained, 
force after force would be brought to bear upon him, till 
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the whole hundred thousaod muskets should speak with 
their united and tremendous energy. The govemident 
of these United States is thus a tremendous engine, 
working with immense momentum ; but the parts which 
bear upon the citizens conceal their powtr by the ele- 
gance^ of the workmanship, and by the slowness and 
apparent gentleness of their motion. If you yield to it, 
it glides smoothly ahd pleasantly by ; if you resist it, 
it crushes you to atoms. 

Such, as far as possible, ought to be the character of 
all government. The teacher of a school especially 
mu^.act upon these principles. He should be mild and 
gentle in his manners ; in his intercourse with his pupils 
he should, on all ordinary occasions, use the language 
and assume the air, not of ster^ authority, but of 
Tequest and persuasion* ^t there must be authority 
at the botto^i to sustain him, or he can do nothing suc- 
cessfully, especially in attempting to reach the hearts 
of his pupils. 

One of the^^ first things to be done, then, by a teacher 
in assuming the charge of a school, is to obtain com- 
plete and unqualified command of it. This is to be done 
with as mueh gentle dexterity as possible, but it must in 
some way be done. The pupils must understand that 
the will of the maister is there the supreme law. This 
will must, indeed, be founded on just and equitable prin- 
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ciples ; but the teacher is not accountable to his pupils 
for those principles, and must not allow himself to be 
held accountable by them. He may, when he thinks it 
best, ntii doubtless he oflen should^ explain his reasons, 
but he ough^ to guard against their supposing that their 
obedience is to be founded on their conviction of the 
proptiety (^ his requirements. The school m\ist learp 
to submit to authority as such. No community of chil- 
dren is capable of being well governed by argument 
and persuasion alone. These methods may generally 
succeed, but tl^y cannot be relied on. They will do 
upon a smooth sea in pleasant weather, but we must 
have very dif^rent ballast aboard in a storm. 

On the means of obtaining the prop^ ascendency 
over your pupils, J shall not now enlarge. I speak in 
this connexioiL only of its absolute necessity in order to 
enable you to do any thing efficiently in the way of 
governing your scholars, and especially of governing 
them by the force of moral suasion. Two reasons may 
be asffl^ed for this necessity. The man who has not 
the full, unqualified, cCpxiplete control of his pupils, 
must spend most of his time, and wear out his spirits, 
in preserving any tolerable order in his donunions ; and 
secondly,^ he whose authority is not established, re- 
spected, and implicitly sufc^mitted to, will be so con* 
staQtIy vexed a|[id fretted by the occunences around 
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him, that all his moral power will be neutralized by the 
^thertng influence of his clouded brow. To do good 
to our pupilS) our own spirits must be composed and at 
rest; — and especially, if we wish to influence favour- 
ably the hearts of others, our own must rise above the 
troubled waters of irritaticHi and anxious loare. 
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SECTION V. 

Seek continuailyj by prayer^ Dimne aid and gmd' 
an^ in the performance of your duty; cukivaU in 
your hearty and manifest in your Ufe, a ^rit of M" 
cere^ though unostentatious piety. 

It is the province of the moral philosopher to ex- 
amine into the principles on wl^ich the efficacy of prayer 
depends. It is enough for our purpose that its efficacy 
be admitted ; as it undoubtedly will be by every believer 
in divine revelation. The connexion between the offer- 
ing up of devout prayer and the reception of blessings 
from God, is repeatedly, pointedly, and fully set forth 
in the Sacred Volume ; and examples of this CQnnexion 
abound therein, in the answers youphsafed on numerous 
occasions to the siqpplications of the pious, and recqrded 
for our instruction and encouragement Alany remark- 
able instances of answers to prayer are on record in 
the history of the Church since the "sayings of the 
prophecy of this book" were closed ; and many others, 
equally striking and indubitable, exist in the conscious- 
i£ess of the bumble petitioner, which have never been 
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levealed |o the world, snd will never be known^ till the 
diflcbsures ^f the la«t clay proclaim them to the uiu*> 
verse.^ 

The ^qacy of prayer adnritted, it will scarcely he 
4i88^ed that there is any class of persons who stand in 
greater seed of superior aid and enlighi^nment in the 
fidfihnent of their duties than schoohnasters. These 
duties are^ not only ezctremely arduous and toilscnne, but 
they require, &r their 9iiccessful disdmr^ a quick- 
ness and accuracy of judgment, a fertility of resource, 
an ahjEidst intuitiTe perception of what is expedient ^pn 
sudden emergencies, demanded by few, if any, <^iier 
dccupati(»is. *^ In all things, let your reque^, ^y 
prayer and supplication^ be made, known unto God ;" 
^\if any marL lack wisdom, let him ask fii God, who 
giteth to all xsii&a libjbbali.y, and upbraideth not ;" ^' in 
all thy toaps^ acknowledge Hin\, and He will direct thy 
steps;" are precepts and promises, whose obligation is 
acknowledged by multitudes of instructcM^, and whose 
stsBtaining power has been proved by theni^oh more 
than oneodc^asion in. the manag^qaait of their schools. 

Bat it is not jnerelj in the positive answers gra- 
ciously accorded to humble, importunate, and bdieving 
p^myer, that-^he praying teadber learns the value df the 
high and hosiourable privil^e of drawing nigh to God, 
and spoalong freely with Him who is not only an all- 
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powerftil Creator ancL righteous Sovereign, but a merei* 
fill and condescending Parent. The constant aod con* 
scientious discharge of this and <»ther religious duties 
tends to beget a temper of mind and a habit of acting, 
and to impart a weight and authority to his opinions 
and conduct, highly favourable to tiie success of any 
plan oi government he may have adopted. The 
ascendency pf the Christicm spirit in a man imparts a 
dignity of character, a strength and integrity of prin- 
ciple, an amiability of temper, a straightforwardness, 
modesty, gentleness, patience, forbearance^ self^x>ntro], 
firmness, and consistency, fovourable- to honourable 
success in any business or profession. But these quali- 
ties are of especial value in him whose office it is to 
guide, instruct, and govern tl^ ypung. Where they 
are possessed in any considerable degree, and they will 
be possessed, other things being equal, precisely in pro- 
portion as Christianity reigns in the heart, the task of 
governing a sch<x>l is already more than half Adueved. 
If, then, you would not only restrain the waywardness 
of your pu[»ls, so as to secure a good degree of order 
in your sChod-room, 4>ut desire at the same time to 
communicate a lov6 of order, ^ thirst for moral excel- 
lence, and a hatred of whatever is mean and vicious, 
cultivate assiduously these attributes and dispositions. 
No smgle means wiU be fonind so effioacions as {nrayer ; 
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and without this, all other means will be dther wholly 
unavailing, or only partially successful. 

The habit of praying ^ith and for your pupils, and 
of seeking divine gtndance in your treatment of them, 
will be attended witl^ another Bdvantag^,^ which deserves 
to be noticed. It will increase your interest in themy 
strengthen^ your love for them, and make you more 
watchful of opportunities for doing them good. Where 
these feelings really exist, they will shine out ; and the 
mani^tation of such sentiments towlurds those under 
your caie cannot fail to enlarge your influence over 
them, and thus to render the task of governing them 
easier and more sure. 

Piety, ard^t but enlightenedt fidl of sympathy 
though free from cant ^and ostentation, and existing^ 
rather in th6 conduct than on the topgUe, is one of the 
most important qualifications of an instructor^f youth. 
It may almost be said to be an indispensable^^ufdifica- 
tion ; certainly it is indispensable to the right dischai^e 
of the highei^ tnd most important ^f his obliga^ons. 
There is no man of correct moral feelings, who would 
not recoil at the baice idea of an irreligious minister of 
the gospel. ^ Personal religion is thought by aH to be 
an essentiar prerequisite to the proper exercise of the 
functions of that office. Yet there are not wanting 
strong points of analogy, and even of actual identity. 
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between the duties of the minister and those of the school- 
master. That teacher entertains but a low and narrow 
vieW of the duties of his officOi who thinks them limited 
to the preservation of order in his school, and the com- 
munication of mere secular knowledge. To educate 
arigh^ is to have respect in our traming to the whole na- 
ture of man. He who forgets his immortality, stops 
short at the threshold of education. To limit our views, 
in educating young immortals, to the present transitory 
scene, and to omit all reference to that interminable and 
unchangeable state of exiirtence which is to succeed it, 
is rank folly ; it is absolute madness, and a heinous «n 
in tiie sight of God. It would be unspeakably more 
preposterous, as well as wicked, than to set out on a 
voyage to China in a leaky vessel, and with but a single 
day's provisions and water. It is true that the aid in 
governing a school derived from the faithfhl and judi- 
cious^ inculcation of the great truths of the Christian 
Religion, is incidental, not capital; this is^npt the object 
of it, though it is (me of the effects ; it is, therefore, not 
to be overkx)ked or disregarded. . ; 
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SECTIONAL 

Make ikeWord of Gbd your constant' studyy for the 
double pfirpode cf hecomng familiar with its pririd' 
pies and ipihued with its spirit^ 

The knowledge derived from this ^wond^rful volume 
—wonderful in every aspect in which it can be consi- 
dered—is the moig^t valuable auxiliary in furthering 
almost all the u^ful purposes of life. It is, however, 
especiallyTValuable to all ^ho have any thing to do with 
the ' government of others* I do not hesitate ta avow 
the opinion that a con^ratively small portion of that 
volume, the single bopk of Proverbs, contains maxims 
and conveys knowledge of more substantial utility to 
the statesman and legislator thjBin any tresatise that hks 
ever been wtten on. Political Economy or the Princi- 
ples of Government^ however original, learned, abJe, or 
comprehensive it may. be. ^ 

It is not my purpose at present to enter intd th^ gene- 
ral question of the value of the Bible, and its beneficial 
influence on the character and happinei^s of man ; but 
simply to inquire how the study of it can be made 
available for the patticulfir object undqr consideration. 
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1. Ii^ answer to this mquiiy, it may be remarked, 
first, that the general e^ct of this study will be to 
improve the understanding and judgment, an improve- 
ment the connexion of which with successful school- 
government is perfectly obvious* The study of the 
Holy Scriptures tends to this result in three ways ; — it 
lea4s to self<«xamination, it familiarizes the mind with 
exhibitions of the most exalted irisdom^ and it habitu- 
ates us to the contemplation of scenes of awful granr 
deur, power, and sublimity. These principles are so 
simple, «md their truth so aj^arent, that they hardly 
require any proof, and an extended illustration of them 
would occupy more space than can in this work be 
allotted to such an object. We will, therefore, pass to 
other considerations, having a more special bearing 
upon our present inquiry. 

. 2. The BiMe is the grand repository of moral prin- 
^les, an unerring guide on all questions of duty, an 
i^uthoritative exposition of the Divine Will, the only 
unquestioned aad unquestionable standard of right and 
wrong. If this be. a fair account of the book, it needs 
no reasoning to show the great value to a teacher and 
gpvemor of youth of femiliarity with its contents. 
The, feast reflection in the world, the most limited know- 
ledge of the principles of mental phUosophy, the nar- 
rowest range of observation, must be sufficient for this 
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purpose. The Bibl^ does Bot teii6h moral philoeophy 
m set rules, by chapters, sections, and paragraj^is. No 
formal attempt at systemizing is made throughout the 
whole of it, if we except^e Ten (Commandments, deli- 
vered to MoSes on Mount Sinai, — that woUderAil body 
of laws which, withm the compAss of less tiian half a 
6mall page, contains the elementary prinoipjes of all 
duty. It was not designed for philosophers only, but 
for men of all classes and conditk>ns. Divine Wisdom, 
therefore, selected a style of comp6sition, and a mode 
of convejring truth, suited to engage the attentk>n of 
all, and adapted to the comprehension of the weak and 
the ignorant, while, what is scarcely Jess thAn a miracle, 
in not a single instance, is either liable to the charge 
of a want of elevation unworthy of its Author. But 
while it is notitsdf, and, for the reasons already stated, 
could not properly have been, a system of morality, it 
contains all the elements of a perfect system. Its pure 
and unequalled rules of livii^ are scattered over many 
hundred pages, and mixed up with national and indi- 
vidual histories, "with prophecies, with sacred songs 
composed on various occasions and for divers purposes, 
with parables, proverbs, ccwiversatioris, and letters, and 
with that rapt and mystical vision, so full of poetry, so 
redolent of heaven, which closes the Canon of Scr^« 
ture. Th^ teacher who is master of these ndei, who 
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has them all arranged in dqe order, and who can hring 
forth from this rich treasury things new and old, will 
possess an advantage, in the government of his pupils, 
over one who is deficient in this respect, that can 
scarcely he appreciated ; certainly it would he hard to 
ovenrate it 

3. One of the most important elements of government 
is a supply of adequate motives to the prac^ce of what 
i» right, and of dissuasives from the commission of 
crime. It is the sense of this necessity in civil govern- 
ments which has erected the gallows, reared prisons 
and houses of refuge, forged the fetters^ of the convict, 
and invented all those instrumei;its of terror^ which 
keep the bad passions of men in check. It is a similar 
feeling which has caused many schoolmasters to estab« 
lish codes of laws for theirlittle commimities, not in- 
deed as bloody as that of Draco, but originating in the 
same mistaken vieyirs, founded on the same fhlse prin- 
ciples, and partaking of the same savage spirit. Now, 
the^ble not only contains the best moral rules that 
have been or can be framed, but it is also a magazine 
of motives, true in themselves, wide in their range of 
considerations, perfectly adapted to human nature in 
b11 ages ^md situations, elevating in their effect on 
character, and which ought to be influential with every 
humim being i to yield to which, moreover, is our glory 
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and our safety, but to rdsist^ them ia both our shame 
and our ruin* Terror is tho great instrument of re- 
straint in most governments invented by men. The 
Bible also deals out terrors to the obstinately hardened, 
the irre6laimably wicked, which ought to make them 
tremble with horror, and their blood freeze in their 
veins. But God declares that judgment, or punishment, ' 
Is his strange work; and threatenings, though not 
omitted, are certainly far frorii being the lieading topic 
in his Holy Word. That blessed bode appeals, with a 
pathos, a force, and a beauty that would s6em irre- 
sistible, to all the best principles of our nature, to every 
pure feeling of the heart. The love of God to our 
race ; his complcujency in those who are conformed to 
his will ; the compassion, example, and comprehensive 
^nevolence of Jesus Christ; the sure aid of the Holy 
Spirit in our efforts to be virtuous; the respect of the 
good ; the approbation of our own conscience and' of all 
holy beings ; the pleasures arising from the exercise 
of <^ filial duty and affecticHi, of conjugal and parental 
love, of sympathy and kindness, of strong enduring 
friendship, of attachment to country and her insti- 
tutions, of every emotion worthy of us as social and 
immortal beings ;'■ and finally, the endless glory and 
felicity of heavenly intercourse, and the unimpeded, 
everlasting progress of the saved, in knowledge and 
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goodness,— these are some of the ixiotives held out aiid 
enforced in the lively oracles, to allure us from the 
ways of sin, and to incline our- feet to the paths of 
righteousness, peace, and safety. Need I do mbre than 
state this simple fact to show, beyond all contradiction, 
the^ incalculable importance to a teacher, of a familiar 
acquaintance with the whole^ range of scripture mo- 
tives ? If he has not merely a catalogue of these motives 
in his memory, and their language ready upon his lips ; 
if his own heart has been penetrated with their force, 
and his life is imder thdr controlling influence, he will 
urge them upon his pupils with an apposit^ess, fer- 
vour, and practical eloquence, which cannot fail to pro- 
duce a 'powerful effect, and materially to diminish the 
labour and diflSculty of actual government 

4. There is but one other considera^on to which I 
shall ask your attention, as showing the grei^t value, to 
an instructor, of a deep and familiar acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. Jt is this: — These writings contain 
something exactly adapts to almost every possible 
situation and every conceivable question of moral con- 
duct Especially do they embody reproofs, suitable for 
heariy every offence that can be committed, and ex- 
pressed in language terse, dignified, and forcible. Jf 
the warnings, prohibitions, and threatenings of the Bible 
are used, if I may be pardoned a phrase less refined 
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than expressive, as mere scarecrows; if they are only 
held up, as occasion requires, in terror over the pupils ; 
if this is the sole use made of the blessed volume of 
God*s Word, then it had fat better, not be used at alK 
Such an abuse of it would inevitably beget a pregucUce 
against its whde contents, which nothing but the grace 
of (Jod could ever remove, and which would constitjute 
a most formidable obstacle to the operation of that 
grace. But if the feacher's own heart is imbued with 
the temper of the gospel, if his conduct breathes of 
intercouipse with God, if he is clothed with the graces 
of th^ Spirit, -r- if, in short, the Bible is manifestly his 
own rule of life, — its reproofs, solemnly and season- 
ably administ^ed, will be the most efficacious that he 
can employ, and no fear need be entertained of the 
effect indicated in the pre<5eding sentence. Many a 
teacher cQuld bear testimony, from hk own experience, 
to the force and justness of these views and principles. 
Let me entreat ypu, then, to make the .Word of God 
the subject of your diligent and prayerful study and 
meditation. It is an inexhaustible mine of fepts, prin- 
ciples, and sanctio^s.; — facts upon which the mind can 
repose with perfect confidfence, principles stamped with^ 
Heaven's own seal, and sanctions backed by almighty 
power. It will cause light to arise in darkness, hc^ to 
beam through despondency, and joy to mingle /with 
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your sorrows ; it will be streogth in your hour of weak* 
ness, refreshment in the midst of weariness, and sup- 
port under all your trials : in short, it 'will be your best 
friend, guide, and counsellor, on all tryi^og emergencies 
and all doubtful question^* 

The Rey. T. H. Gallaudet, a high authority in wl^ai* 
ever plates to the training and discipline of the young, 
in speaking of the Bible as an instrument of govern* 
ment in families and schools, holds the following lan- 
guage:— ^ 

^' My «m, give me thine heart. Let this be the motto, 
adopted by every parent and teacher in the government 
of children and youth. Point them to their Father who 
is in heaven ; to the Saviour who died to redeem them ; 
to the Spirit of holiness who alone can Npurify their 
hearts. Bring them to tl» Bible as soon as they can 
be made to comprehend at all, that it is the word of 
God. Tell them that it is the letter of His iwe^ sent 
to them, to them individually, to them personally. Make 
th^n feel its awiul sanctions. Recite to them itfi won- 
derful history. Explain to them its doctrine^ and pre- 
cepts, sofar as they are capable of understanding them. 
IiCt them know^ that by this sacred boc^c, they will 
finally be judged. With tender solemnity, unfold to 
them what it xeveals of their eternal destiny, and oi 
the only w^iy of securing the salvation Of their souls. 
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Especially, let Jesus Christ, in all his endearing traits 
of character, and in ail the fiilness of his mediWorial 
office, be presented to them, frequently, earnestly, aflfec- 
tionately, as the frigid of children ; as the friend of 
sinners ; as their only Saviour ; who, if they trust in 
Him, and obey His precepts, and are ^thful in His 
service, will assuredly guide and protect th^m through 
life, sustain them in death, and receive them, at last, to 
the mansions- of eternal rest. 

," When children ifeel, or speak, or do wrong, left^the 
pai:ent or the teacher, with great self-posi^ssion and 
kindness, and yet with equal firmness and authority, 
reascm with the little offender out of the word of God, 
Bring him to the divine standard. Convince him ^ 
sin, of Hghteoumess; and of judgmenty by a (Hreet 
appeal to the highest of 4II authority, fo the dedarations 
of God himself. Make him perceive and feel that he 
has" sinned against God, and done evil in His sight. 
Lead him^ if possible?, lo a^ genuine contrition of soul. 
Make use of the occasion, to show him that he has not 
only this sin, but many others, to be repented of, and 
that he needs the forgiveness of his sins, through the 
merits 6f Jesus Ohrist, and the sanctification of his 
heartf through the influences of the Holy Spirit, before 
he can hc^ for the blessing and favour of God in this 
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life, and for communion with Him in that which is to 
come. 

" I would not be understood to mean, that this is to 
be done at all times,, with equal fonnality and solemnity, 
or that it is to b^ done on every slight occasion, and for 
every trivial ofience. Bujt the meije recital of a text 
of Scripture, appropriate to the diaracter and conduct 
of the child, accompanied with a reference to the om- 
niscient eye, and to the supreme authority, of the great 
Lawgiver, will, in most casesr, produce an eflfect more 
sensible and more abiding, than any exhibition of the 
inferior authority of the parent or the teacher. 

" Th6 truth is,-^and it has been tested in some fami- 
lies, and schools, and institutions for the instructiQU of 
^cn^thi—the more prominent the authority of God is 
made, speaking through His written word, and the 
authority of the parent and teacher, made subordinate 
to it, and merely instrumental in carrying it. into effect, 
the more easily have the child and the pupil been 
brought into a state of uniform subordination and obe« 
dience. 

" Let the experiment be fairly tried, and it will be 
found, that in this, as in all other cases, God will honour 
and bless his own truth, — that divine word, which is 
quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of the joints and 
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ike marrawy and ditcetning the tiiougJUs and ifUentt 
of ike heart.'' 

If the author may be excused a reference to his own 
.experience, he would add to this excellent extract his 
personal testimony to the great practical utility of the 
principle contaiiied in the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding the last ' Its troth and value have been ntost 
fiilly tested by him both in school and family govern- 
ment. The more prowiinent the authority of God is 
made, speaking through his written word, and the 
authority of the parent and teacher made subordibate 
to it, and merely instrumental in carrying it into effect, 
ihe more easily are the child and the pupils brought 
into a state of uniform subordination and obedience. 
This principle is of cardinal importance. There is 
scarcely any more effectual check to bad conduct, or 
any thing that tends in so great a degree to reconcile a 
child who has committed an offence to punishment. I 
know a little boy, not yet four years old, who has ho 
other idea than that, whenever either of his parents 
whips him, it is done in obedience to the command of 
Grod. He often says, " Pa, God tells you you must 
whip , when he is naughty*" ^ - 

Some years ago, wlnle Principal of the Edgehill 
School, I received from one of my pupils a letter, of 
which the following is an extract : — " You have shown 
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me plainly, and convinced me^ that all disorder in school 
is a violatic«i of the law of God. I know that when I 
break your rules, which I acknowledge to be good ones, 
I sin against God ; and I will hereaQer try to behave 
better both in school &nd out. I have taken much of 
the good advice you ^ve me in our last private conver- 
sation, and have found it to have a good effect in keep- 
ing me from sin. I dp not teaze my school-fellows now 
as much as formerly, but knowing it is wrong, I will 
try to refrain from it entirely in future." 

The author of this letter was one of the most vola- 
tile, playfiil, thoughtless lads in the school, though pos- 
sessed of many lofly and gei^roua qualities. It is 
apparent from the letter, and was more apparent in his 
behaviour, that d thorough conviction had ])eei;i wrought 
in him that wholesoaie school rules had a higher sanc- 
tion than the mere dictum of the rbaster, — a conviction 
that stopped not at the head, but was influential on the 
conduct. 
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SECtlON VII. 

Strite^ by all suitable means and on all pnyper occa' 
sionsy to convince yout* pupils that you love them; thai 
you sympaikize with them / and that you desire their 
improvement in knowledge and virtue. 

It will be utterly impossible for you to prodiice this 
conviction in the minds of your pupils, unless the sen- 
timents here ' enumerated really exist, and are in lively 
exercise, in your dwn hearts. " Nothing can be real 
that has not its home within us." The onlysure way, 
as well as the easiest, to appear to love your pupils, is 
to love them in reality. The shrewdness and sagacity 
of children in ifeadihg the true feelings and characters 
of theif teachers cam^ot be appreciated, and will 
scarcely be believed, by those who have not had expe- 
rience of them. They are often surprising to thosb 
whose relations have been such as to give them ample 
Oj^ortunities of observation. I have sometimes thought 
their power in this respect exceeded that Of the gene- 
ndi^y of adults. They are themselves less accustomed 
to simulation and dissimulation than older persons, and 
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seem to judge rather by feeling, by a species of intui- 
tionfj thaii by observation and analysis. It will be of 
no «se, therefore, to pretend to feelings which you have 
not; the best disguise will infallibly be detected ; fend 
your seeniing virtues, instead of enabling you to gain 
the end rit which you aim, will only expose you to 
hatred and contempt. '' Empty professions of interest 
and attachment will not succeed ; children will not be 
d^ived by them. If you do not feel a strong sponta- 
neous interest in this characteristics of cliildhood, such 
an interest must be awakened, or all will be In vain. The 
teacher who endeavours to mould the heart without 
entering into its feelings^ and sympathizing with its 
joys €«id sorrdws, will have a hopeless task ; all will 
be cold and lifeless." 

There would seem, at first tjipught, to be no neces- 
sity, and in fact an almost officious impertinence, in 
exhorting those who are charged with the education of 
the young, to love and sympathy for their sichblars, and 
an inteirest in theit behalf. These feelings are so ap- 
propriate, 80 natural, so indispensable to the right dis- 
cbarge^ of duty, that the question arises -r- What more 
improbable than that they should not be entertained smd 
acted out by eVery teacher 1 But alas ! for poor human 
nature. Wh«a the Apostle Paul, honoured with a com- 
mission direct from Heaven, and burning with z^al ibr 
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the souls of men, complcujis of the '' war in his mem- 
bers," and declares that *' when he would do good, evil 
was present with him," no wonder that the despised, 
neglected, insuhed, and ainiost outcast schoolmaster, 
should soxnetimes b6 deficient in the principles and sen^ 
timents appropriate tphis station.. Nevertheless, this 
deficiency is wrong in itself, and destructive of his 
ability to be useful to his charge. And if he does not 
find, in the kindness and sympathy of the parent,^ the 
docility and gratitude of th^e child, and the honour put 
upon his office by the whole comipunity, a motive to 
, the cultivation of these feelings, he must seek it else- 
where. If this motive be wanting, as is tpo often the 
case,, he will fii^d others in a di^rent quarter. Con^ 
sider the destiny of your pupils, their dependenqe xm 
yon for mental apd inoral aliment, the claims of society, 
the commaod of Jeho>^ to train up children in the 
way they should go, arid the connexion between y6uT . 
faithfijltiess and their temporal and etenial w^fare aod 
their ability to be useful to their fellow-m^i, and if you 
do not feel a warming and a dilation of heart, if your 
sympathies are not touched, if no kindling of lovje and 
zeal isi felt within your bosom, you h4d better abandon 
a profession which you are sure to dishcmour, an4. en- 
gage in some puc^uit, in which, if y6n; are oot rootce 
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faithful to your trust, your influence will at least be less 
hurtful to others. ' ^ 

There is perhaps no more prevalent deficiency in our 
schoblmasters,^ and scarcely any that is more prejudicial 
or deplorable, than a want of sympathy in the joys, 
trials, and labours of their pupils. Most men, when 
they reach mattmty, forget how they felt when they 
were ybung ; a forgetfulness most unfortunate and dele^ 
terious in a teacher. It prevents him from entering 
into the feelings o£ childhood, and consequently renders 
him incapable of appreciating the true position of his 

4)Upils. Ajad how can he guide those whose very cir- 
cumstances he does not understand ? It is like the l)lind 
leading the blind. He must necessarily often miss hk 

/footing, stumble, and fall, and can never more than 
partially recover himseJf. It is a serious business for 
the child to undertake to dispel the native darkness, and 
to correct the innate obliquities, of the mind. And what 
to the ripened knowledge and experience of mature 
years is scarcely a perceptible elevation, to those who 
are just; ientering upon this formidable task, is a real 
mountain, steep, rugged, and lofty, presenting to Iheir 
weak apprehension an impassable barrier, and cutting 
off entirely their view of all that lies beyond it. He 
who does not understand this, cannot sympathize with 
his pupils in their difficulties, and will frequently attri- 
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^Mite to indolence or perversenes, what is the natural 
result of the blindness and weaknesrof infancy. From 
the want of a just appreciation of this simple &ct, how 
ipuch impalienoe, fretting, and vexation is oflen the por- 
tion, of the master, and with how many scoldings, re- 
proaches, and actual chastisements is the poor child 
most unjustly visited ! It is no afi^tation, I utter the 
simple truth, when I declare that I have written this 
paragraph with feelings intensely painful; because I 
know how eflen rank injustice springs from the source 
here indicated, — injustice exercised upon beings who 
not only have no power to resist it, but who do not even 
know that such is the real character of the treatment 
under which they smart; I am strongly reminded, in 
this connexion, of a remark made to me by an intelli- 
gent gentleman, who iias himself been ^nost successftil 
in hjs maaagement of others, when I told him of my 
intention to write a book on the subject of school 
government. Said he, with marked emphasis of tone 
and manner, " My dear sir, we are deluged now-a-days 
with treatises on all sorts of rights — the rights of 
women— the riglits of authors — ^the rights of labourers, 
and so on — r let me entreat you to introduce in your 
worfe a chapter on the bights of infaiccy." 
. This is a capital idea. Children have, indeed, many 
and most important rights. They have a right to love, 
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r patience, watchfulness, gentleness, kindness, forbear- 
ance, instruction, discipline, &c., irom all who have any 
guardianship over them, whether natural or delegated. 
But of all the rights of children, none is more neces- 
sary to their happiness and improvement than sym- 
pathy. To the weak, the dependent, the imaginative, 
this is like the vital element ; and just in proportion as 
these qualities characterize any human being, will sym- 
pathy be felt as a want. There will be an insatiable 
craving for it, and an aching void in the heart without 
it. Tlie infant, after the a£^tions have once taken 
root and b^n to grow, is not more nourished by its 
mother's mil^, than by the sympathy it meets in her 
smiles and caresses. He breathesit, he ikasta on it, he 
revds in it, he lives by it. The affectionate wife, as, 
with a sense of weakness and dependencyi she clings 
to the companicm of her bosom, like the vine to the elm 
whjdh it embraces, feels that she is defraucbd of more 
than half her joy, if sh^ meets not in the loc^ of her 
husband a something that tells of reciprocated love. 
And hone but those who are wholly absorbed in pure 
abstractions, or in whom the passion of avarice or amo- 
tion has ended in making self not only the centre, but 
the limit, of all their thoughts and desires, can live, and 
enjoy life, without some portion of sympathialing affec- 
tion from their fellow bei6gs. How much, then, must 
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the poor schod-boy, tender in years« depend^t in cilr« 
cumstanoes, Ail} of the ardent imagi/iation of childhbod,^ 
and engaged in a task not indeed unpleasant, unless 
made so by* the stupidity or unfaithfulness of the master, 
but certainly difficult and laborious, stand in need of 
tills soothing, this encouraging, this sustaining -^ what 
shall I call it ? .1 had almost written amhromiy for it 
surely resembles in its effects that fabled aliment of the 
gods. The want of sympathy in teachers is, I verily 
believe, one great cause why children so oflen hate the 
school antl every thing connected with it. No wonder 
that this feeling grows apace in their young hearts, 
when, fresh from the bosom of domestic love, the home 
of syihpathizing hearts, cheerful looks, and pleasant 
intercourse, they repair to the school-room, and meet 
there nothing but the " awful pedagogue, secure in high 
authority and dread," with his rod in hand, his dignity 
wrapped round him like a cloak, and repulsion-^— repul- 
sion— rq)ulsion in his eye, his features, his tone, his 
gestures^ his words, his whole demeanour and hianners. 
Love is the meister sentiment of the, human heart, 
and the primary motive of all virtue. Duty and hap- 
piness both, h^ve their sejninal principle in this senti- 
ment. A remarkable prominence is given to it in Hply 
Writ It is there declared to be the " bond of peicfect- 
ness ;" to have the pre-eminence over the brightest of 
7* 
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the Christian graces ; to be the " ptjlpilling op thb 
XAir*** In one or another of its numerous and varied 
forms, love is the grand motive principle of virtuoud 
souls on earth, and it is destined to constitute the lead- 
ing disposition of pure spirits through eternity. It is, 
then, oar duty to cultivate this temper towards all men ; 
how 'much more towards those who stand to us in the 
relation of pupils ! You who sustain this relation, are, 
for the^time being, in the place of parents to those under 
your care. This is your true position with respect to 
them.^ Your, duties are parental ; your authority is 
parental; your feelings ought to be parental; your 
intercourse with your pupils ought to breathe the ten- 
derness and love of a ^parent, and it should be your 
constant endeavour to impart, as far as possible, to 
your little comtnunity the character of a! family rather 
than of a public school. 

If you really Ipve your pupils and sympathize with 
ttem, there are a thousand ways in which you can and 
wiB manifest these feelings to them^ Your whole con- 
duct, as far as it relates to them, will become a mirror 
from which they will be cpntinually reflected. True 
afibotion will' shine, forth in the patience \nth which you 
repeat time and again the same instructions and expla- 
;iations; in the lively interest you evidence in every 
proof of their improvement ; in the gentleness with 
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which you treat their aberrations from propriety and 
duty ; in the joy you feel and manifest in their sports 
and gratifications ; in the pleasure you exhibit as arising 
from their little ofifermgs of friendship Bind their simple 
efi^rts to please you; and your very severity, when 
severity becomes necessary, will but convince your 
scholars of your love for them, if it is administered in 
a spirit and manner which show that it springs from a 
sense of duty and an enlightened desire for their 
lasting good. 

There is nothing that so invariably begets its like as 
love. If you desire' your pupils to loVe you, it is only 
necessary for you to love them., And every wise 
teacher will desire it earnestly, and strive to secure it. 
There is no passport so sure as the personal attachment 
of the pupil to his confidence, open dealing, and obe- 
^lience. An instructor who knows how to attach those 
tinder him to his person, has already made no little pro- 
ficiency in the science of school-gbvernment* It is 
scarcely too much to say that if love were perfect, obe- ^ 
dience would ibe so also. I do not, indeed, mean to 
assert that the power of attaching others is the only 
quality requisite to form m accomplished disciplinarian ; 
but I do i^aoe it in the fore-front of those qualities 
which are neoeesary to such a resuk. It is the most 
important <»f them all, and hag this peculiar Teoom* 
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mendation, that it wiU, double the power of hU the 
others. 

Never was the power of mutual love suid sympathy 
between luaster and scholars more strikingly or beauti- 
fully displayed than in the asylum of Pestalozzi at 
Stantz, m the Helvetic canton of Unterwalden. His 
school there was founded by the Helvetic government, 
and maintained at the -public ^^pense; but he com- 
menced it under circumstances the most cQsadvan- 
tageous and discouraging that can well be imagined. 
Some idea may be formed of the materials on which he 
had to operate from the statement of a few fects. Some 
parents required to be paid for leaving their children in 
the school, to compensate for the diminished produce 
of their beggary. Others^ desired to make a regular 
bargain for how many days in the week they should 
have a right to take them out to beg, and on this being 
refiised, actually removed them from the institution. 
Upon Sundays the fathers, mothers, brodief s, sistei^, 
aunts, cousins, and other relations of various degrees, 
made their appearance, and taking the children apart 
in some comer of the house, or in the street, elicited 
complaints of every kind, and then ^ther took them 
away, or lefl them discontented and peevish. The 
parents did not even Ei&ct to support him ; but on the 
contrary, treated him wi a mean hireling, who, if he 
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had been able to make a living in any other way, would 
never hav^ undertaken the charge of their children. 

In, this unfavourable euid dii^heartening position; Pes- 
talozzi saw himself stripped of all the ordinary props 
of authority, and in a manner^ compelled to rely on the 
power of love in the child's heart, as the only, or almost 
the only, source of obedience. The adoption of any 
of those crafty systems of rewards and punishments, ^ 
by which the external subduing of every foul and un* 
clean spirit had been elsewhere accomplished, was, 
under the firctimstances, entirely oi^t of. the question,- 
even if Pestalozzi had been capable of making himself 
head policeman in his school. The only nieans, tl^re- 
fore, by which it was possible fi)r him to gain any - 
ascendency over his pupils, was an all^forbearing; kind- 
ness. He felt himself unable; it is |rue, entirely to 
dispense with coercive measures, or even with cbrporeal 
chastisement ; but his inflictions were not those Of a 
pedantic despot, but of a loving^ and sympathizing 
father, who was as much, if not more than the child 
himself, distressed by /the necessity of having recourse 
to such measures. Accordingly, they produced not 
upon the children that hardening effect which punish- , 
ment too frequently has ; and one fa6t particularly is 
recorded of his experience at Stantz, in which the result 
seemed to justify his proceedings. Qne of the children 
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wha had gained most upon his afiections, ventured, in 
the hope of indulgence, to utter threats against a school- 
fellow, and was severely chastised. The poor boy was 
quite disconsolate, and having continued weeping for a 
considerable time,, took the first opportunity of Pesta- 
lozzi's leaying the room, to ask forgiveness of the child 
whom he had offended, and to thank him for. having laid 
the complaint, of wliich l>is own puni^ment was the 
immediate consequence. 

The gentleness, forbearance, and unaffected kindness 
and sympathy of Pestalozzi, soon made his school at 
Stantz a yery different thing from what it had been at 
first. In the midst of his children, he forgot that there 
was any world besides his asylum ; and as their circle 
was a universe to him, so he was all in all to them. 
From morning to night he was the centre of their exist- 
ence. To him they owed etery comfort and every en- 
joymeAt ; and \yhateyer hardships they had to endure, 
he was their fellow-sufferer. He partook of ttieir meals, 
and slept among them. In the evening he prayed with 
them before they went to bed ; and from his conversa- 
tion they dropped into the arms of slumber. At the 
first dawn of light, it was his vo^ce that called them to 
the light of the rising sun, and to the praise of their 
Heavenly Father. All day he stood amongst them, 
teaching the ignorant, and assistmg the helpless , eO- 
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couraging the weak, a&d admonis)iing the transgressor. 
His hand was daily with them, joined in theirs. He 
fulfilled the Scripture maxim of weeping when they 
wept, and rejoicing when they i^ejoiced. He wais to 
theHi a father, and tkey were to him as children. 

Such love could not fail to win their hearts ; the most 
savage and the most obstinate could not resist Its sooth- 
ing infiuencei Discontent s^nd peevishness ceased ; and 
a number of between seventy and eighty children, 
whose dispositions had been far from kind, and their 
habits any thing but domestic, were thus converted, in 
a short time, into a peaceable family circle, in which it 
was delight to exist. When those whp had witnessed 
the disorder and wretchedness of the first beginning, 
came to visit the asylum in the following spring, they 
could scarcely identify in the cheerful countenances >and 
bright looks of its inmates, Jhe haggard faces and va- 
cant stares, with which their jmaginatibh was im- 
pressed.* 

It is not, indeed, often that writers on education are 
able to cite so favourable an illustration of the power 
of lov^, as that just given ; but the reason is that there 
are so few Pestalozzis in the profession. With him, 
the love of his pupils was little short of a pasi^ion. -It 

♦BiberVLife of PeslalozzL C. in. 
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a (buntaio, from which the str^eams of S3nnpatfay 
And kiodhess unceasingly flowed, and went forth to 
water the hearts of kis pupils. If it produced extra- 
ordinary eftecstSy it was only because of the extraordi- 
nary strength of the sentiment in his bosom. The same 
love, existing in the heart, and acting by like discreet 
modes, will always produce results equally positive and 
striking. ^' A sofV answer," says the inspired proverb, 
** tumeth away wrath." The eiqperience of centuries 
has confirmed the truth of this principle. So a kind 
word or. act, a gentle and loving expostulation, the 
manifestation of real sorrow at the, p^rverseness of your 
scholar, and, above all, uni^^rm affection and kindness, 

.will oflen subdue a spirit, that T^ould resist all the harsh- 
ness and violence that could be brought io bear upon it. 
I cannot, therefore, with too .much earnestness, urge 
upon the young teacher the importance of imitating, in 
this respect at least, the example of that remarkable 
man, whose heart v^as a fountain of kindness, and to 
whom, with all his eccentricities, the world is indebted 

. for some valuaWe discoveries in the science of educa- 
tion. Cherish continually towards your pupils senti- 
ments of afection and sympathy, treat them with uni- 
form gentieness and forbearance, convince them that 
you are really their friends, and they will infallibly 
become yours. Do yon ask how you can produce this 
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conviction in their minds, and thus make them love 
you ? Not by costly presents, if you were even able to 
make them, nor yet by great sacrifices and extraopdi- 
nary -fa^voureu These may all be practised ^m a 
variety of motives distinct firom love ; and nothing but 
real affection in our own hearts will beget it in others. 
«* Straws show which way the wind blows;" so little 
things will make your pupils love you, but; the love of 
your pupils is iiot a little thing. Show them that you 
feel an interest in their Httle sports, and sometimes 
unbend so fkr as tp share in them yourself; ask occa- 
sionally some little favour of them, for even the young 
feel that " it is more blessed lo^ve than to receive;'* 
express, in suitable terms, your gratification at their 
isimple efforts to please you, such as the presentation of 
a flower, an apple, a cake, or any othet token of their 
tegard ; show yourself willing^ to comply with every 
request, and to grant every indulgence, not incom- 
patible with the claims of duty aiid th^r own ^)0d : b«t 
be firm in your refusal, when you think compliance 
would be wrong ; exhibit unwearied patience in your 
instructions, unfeigned reluctance ii^ punishing^ an 
abiding sense of your responsibility, and conscientious 
diligence in all your duties ; and more than all and 
above all, show yourself deeply concerned for the souls 

of your pupils, — ^and you cannot fail to r^ch their 

8 
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hearts. Such a course will do more to establish your 
authority, to ^ve' you moral power over your school, 
to ensure prompt and cheerful obedience, and to ^ve 
ah elevated and healthy tone to the charapter of your 
scholars, than all the frowns, reproaches, stripes, and 
embodied severity in the world. * 

" The fountain of all true authority in schools," says 
Professor Griscom, "is that unfailing benevolence, 
which cannot be subdued or depressed, by misconduct 
or ingratituiey — ^that unthring solicitude for the. happi- 
ness cmd improvement of every scholar, which puts 
forth its manifestations in almost every look and action ; 
and by its £tlmost insensible, but powerful influence, 
works its way into ^very mind. There is indeed much, 
in the employment: of a teacher, to dam|) the ardour of 
this benevolence. The volatility and the obduracy, the 
dulness and the mischievousness, which are sure to be 
found in a school of ccmsiderable numbers, make con- 
tinued drafts upon the kindAess of the master, and will 
ofttitnes exhaust it, if the fund be not inexhaustible. 
But if he possess that depth of good sense and good 
&eli^> which enables him to regard all these errors of 
childhood as diseases of the mind, as much incidental 
to human nature, as a constitutional head-ache, or a 
defect of vision, b to the body, and as requiring an 
equd share of patience and skill in the removal of. 
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them; the evidence of this skill and judgment will, in 
, time, come to beimiversally aqknowledged by his juve- 
zule patientis, and he will thus acquire an unbounded 
empire over their good opinions, and secure most 
effectually their obedience to his prescriptions. 

" It needs scarcely perhaps be observed that, how 
favourable soever may be the natural temperamelit of a 
teacher for the exercise of patience, in a persevering 
endurance of opposition to reasonable authority, there 
is nothing that can so effectually secure hhn in the pos- 
session of that powerful virtue, as a pervading sense of 
religious obligation. What . <50nsideration or principle 
can so thoroughly fortify the mind against the discou- 
ragement of obstinacy and ihgratitude, and all the baser 
propensities which children bring with them from ill- 
go vemed families, as a conviction that, although we are 
labouring upon ja stubborn soil, we may, Bevertheless, 
be siiccessful not only in eradicating plants of noxious 
growth, but in cultivating those which are destined to 
bloom thrpugh all eternity. Every teacher whose mind 
is imbued with tjie true spirit 6f Christianity, is a gos- 
pel agent, who looks tq the end of his ministration only 
through the vista 6f revolving years | and whose toil 
is cheered by the celestial illuminations which break 
through the gloom of his darkest hours. And wherever 
this spirit is the presiding genius of the discipline, of a 
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schoQl, it will scarcely fail to melt down the bulwarks 
of .opposition, and subject every thing to its peaceable 
dominion. 

" Just in proportion, then, as the minds of teachers 
can be brought intothat excellent charity j which ' suf- 
fereth long and is kind, which is not easily provoked, 
whidi thinketh no evil, which beareth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things,' and f which never fail- 
eth)' — in the same proportion^ill the obstacles to the 
perfect government of schools be found tp subside, and 
a Christian influence be diflused through the land.'' 

I cannot conclude this section without observing that, 
whatever opinion may be entertained as to the utility 
of Infant Schools, they^ have at least demonstrated how 
much can be accomplished by love, in the government 
of children. Many pages might be filled with anecdotes,, 
illustrative of this fact. Only two or three can b^ 
given. 

Mr. Wright, master of the Edinburgh Infant School, 
one day intimated that he wanted a number of articles, 
of a kind which he stated, to illustrate the lessons. He 
was next day inundated with all sorts of odds and ends, 
every chiTd bringing with hini something, — leather, 
feathers, cloths, silk, stones, wood, glass, &c. 

Accidentally saytng that he would come and visit his 
pupils at their own homes, and if he. did, how would 
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th&y entertain him, the question was answered by^a 
burst of hospitality, and the number and variety of the 
articles of cheer enumerated were too much for his 
gravity. He observed, however, that whiskey wasiio^ 
among the temptations offered him, in the competition 
for the preference of his company. 

A parent came one day to the school, expressly to 
be satisfied on the puzzle, as he sajd it was to him, how 
a schoolmaster could rendeir himself the object of love. 
His own was always the object of terror ; and, instead 
of running to him when he appeared, he and his school- 
mates went off m the opposite direction with the greatest 
alertness. 

Mr. Wright requested the inquirer to remain, and see 
how he treated his scholars. He did so, and witnessed 
the kindness, the cheerfulness, and the fun which never 
flagged, while he saw discipline and obedTence at th^ 
same time. The children went to the play-ground, ai^d, 
to the amazement of the visitor, the teacher ran out, 
cryingj " Hare and* hounds ! hare and hounds !" ahd 
taking the first character on himself, he was instantly 
pursued fiiU cry by the whole pack, round and round 
the play-ground. At last he was taken and worried by. 
an immense act of co-operation. In his extremity he 
rang his^ hand-bell for school; instantly the hounds 
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quitted their prey, rushed into school, t^e door being 
scarcdy wide enough for Hiem, and were, within a 
minute, as still as a rank of soldiers, atid busy with tibie 
multiplication table. * The visitor went away with a 
shrug, muttering, '* Na, the like o' that I ne'er saw."* 

* Appendix to Simpson's Necessity of Popular Education. 
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SECTION vm.. 

Formal lectures on moral mhjecU^ delitered with 
unction and in a simple style, will be productive of 
happy effects on your pupils ; attend, therefore, assidu- 
ously and affecHonately to the discharge of this duty ; 
but do not rest there : seize the occasiohs,,a>s they rise 
in the-daily occurrences of' the school and conduct of 
the scholars, to enforce more pointedly the principles 
and dispositions of virtue ; and above all, teach by 
example even more than by precept. 

It is remarked by Dymond, in his Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, that there are two principal 
sources of wrong doing among men,^ viz*, want of 
knowledge and want of virtue. Of these two causes 
of aberration from right, the last is undoubtedly the 
most operative. Of this, the well-known sagacity of 
the bad in dete<?ting the occaisiional inconsistencies and 
dereliction from duty, of the good, is a sufficient proofi 
If all men were to become virtuous in proportion to 
their acquaintcmce with the principles of virtue, the 
n|oral aspect of society would be so completely changed, 
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that the world would seem to h^ve lost its identity. 
Nevertheless, ignorance is a fruitful source of miscon- 
ductj nor can it be thought strange that it should be 
so, when it is remembered how men frequently acquire 
their notions of right and wrong. Especially is this 
often the case with children, and still more especially 
with those children whp have lacked enlightened Chris* 
tian instruction and example from their parents. With 
them particularly, and more or less with all very young 
persons, want of information is a frequent cau^ of 
misdoing. ^ 

The teacher who feels that^ %e has higher dut^s to 
perform tp his pupiJls than to instruct them in the arts 
of reading, writing, ciphering, and parsing ; that it is 
as much his office to train them tQ,be good men as good 
scholars^ and to practise virtue as to loVe learning, will, 
regard it as among the most sacred of his obligations, 
to use all suitable means to give them light on the prin- 
ciples of duty. Nor will he leave the performance o^ 
this duty to mere chance, to be attended to or neglected, 
as convenience may dictate. If he is wise as well as 
conscientious, he will adopt some regular plan of moral 
instructions, to which he will faithfully adhere, as^far 
as cbrcumstances permit. 

I trust that I shall not only meet with- indulgence, but 
be considered as performing an acceptable service, if I 
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pause for a momenty and turn perhaps a little aside from 
the appropriate scope of this work, to present a few 
ccmsiderations onlhe general subject of moral training. 
I havie^rready intimated that it is as much the teacher's 
duty tQ impart the principles of conduct as the elements 
of knowledge^ to teach virtue as to communicate sci- 
ence. I think I am wa^-ranled in going farther, and 
saying that, of the two obligations, this is the most 
solemn emd important, and that results far more wei^ty 
and permanent are connected with the manner in which 
it is discharged. Yet it is remarkable that moral or 
religious education, for there is properly no distinction 
between them aftd ncme ought to be made> is not only 
greatiy neglected by instructors, but the community 
generally manifests an unaccountable indifference to it. 
Many even are altogether opposed to its introduction 
into our schools ; and the spectacle has recently been 
exhibited of a petition, numerously si^ed, being pre- 
sented to the legislature of the largest State in this 
Union, for the exclusion by law of all Christian in- 
struction and- religious exercises from the schools of 
that commonwealth. It is true that the prayer of the 
petitioners was not granted, and that this monstrous 
attempt to establish irreligion, and of course immorality, 
by law, for this is the real nature, and would be the 
inevitable ccHisequence, of such an enactment, was 
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pointedly rebuked by the report of the Committee to 
whom it was referred ; nevertheless, it is a melancholy 
illustration and proof of the truth of what was a little 
above asserted. 

Another illustration of the low estimate in which 
moral culture, as compared with intellectual, is hdd by 
the public generally, is found in th^ scale of merit 
almost universally adopted in our seminaries of karmng 
of every ^rade, from the infant school to the college. 
What qualities are those which elicit the greatest admi- 
ration, which receive the warmest praises, and which 
carry off the highest prizes, in those establishments? 
Are they the moral virtues, or intellectual prereminence, 
and the brilliant achievements which it oflen ensures, 
even without much labour or attention on the part of 
those who possess it? Look through these institutions, 
with this question in your mind, and you will soon 
satisfy yourself ttat there is truth in the remark " that 
prizes and marks of approbation are generally ^iwarded 
to the best mental or mechanical performances, whetheif 
Tesultii^ from indttstnous application, or constitutional 
aptitude, oi* superior endowments j and that rewards 
are seldom proposed for those who make the greatest 
advances in moral excellence? for those, who practise 
the most self-denial, who acquire the most perfect self- 
control, and exhibit the greisitest integrity, disinterest- 
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edness, hunulity, and b^nevolefice ;^ for those» in a 
word, who manifest moist of the spirit of Christianity*" 

That the cultui*e of the heiart is the most important 
of an instructor's duties, is a position susceptible of 
proof approaching ^3 near to mathematical demonstra- 
tion, as any other within the range of m6ral and meta- 
physical inquiry. It flo^s directly as- an inference^from 
premises admitted by ^11, or nearly all, intelligent and 
enlightened ipen. ; There are but three links in the 
chain of reasoning, before you reach the ccmclusion, , 
which seems not only natural, but unavoidable. The 
universally acknowledged end of education is the just 
developement of human nature. The human nature to 
be developed consists of three clasps of elements or 
powers, viz. physical, intellectual, and moral. The 
moral powers and feelings, th^ ccmscience, the aiectidns, 
the sense of accountability, transcend, by common con- 
sent and beyond all comparison, whatever else apper- ^ 
tains to the nature of ttian. The heart, therefore, 
which is but a single term denoting all of a moral cha- 
racter which belongs to pur constitution, ought to receive 
^e ^i^eatest ajbare of attention ~ in the education of the 
young. 

This view of the relative importance of t^ie diflferent- 
classea of educational developetxient is confiirmed not 
only by the general scope of our Saviour'^si teachings, 
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bat by his ea^plicit declaratioiis. He affirms that '< out 
of the heart are the issues of life," — a peculkur and 
most eiiergetlc phraseology, to denote the surpassing 
importance that attaches tp right moral training. It 
will be in vain tiiat you cpmihunicate knowledge, that 
you enlarge the understanding, that you refine the taste^ 
that you multiply accomplishments, unless at the same 
time you impart those principles alui habits of conduct. 
Which will render them a certain means of usefulness, 
and ensure their b^ng emjdoyed in the service of 
humanity. This is one of those moral truths which 
the gei^ral sentiment of the Christian world has stamped 
as an axiom, which cannot be denied, and need not be 
proved. But it is susceptible of most forcible illustra- 
tion from a comparison between the origin, progress, 
and results of the two most remarkable revolutions of 
modern times ;— I mean that by which we gained our 
independence as a nation, and that by which tho repub- 
licans of France overthrew the monarchy. What 
idade the diflference between Washington and his illus- 
trious compatriots, and the bloody and detestable spirits 
that "rode upon the whirlwind and directed the storm" 
of the French revolution ; — ^the Robespierres, Marats, 
Mirabeaus, Dantons, and JBrissots of those days of blas- 
phemy, butchery, and every specif of abomination? 
The distinction was that the for pier had 4)een educ$ited 
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in schools where the spirit of pure Christianity #a8. 
predominant, and of course nurtured in the prixiiciples 
of a stem and lofty nwrajity; while the latter, with 
not inferior inteUectual endowments, and with even 
superior literary advantages, lacked that virtue, whidi 
is at once the strongei^ curb to men's passions, the 
most copious source of sympathy and benevolence, and 
the most powerful incentive to whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, honest, and of good report. Hence the 
difierence, as broad as the circuit <&f the globe^ between 
the events which marked the progress of these strug* 
gles, and the more permanent consequences in which 
they issued. 

In moral education, the objects to be aimed at are to 
impart a knowledge of right and wrong, to instil cor- 
rect principles, to cultivate the affections, and to form 
right habits of conduct ; in other words, to mctture, con- 
firm, and establish virtue in the heart and Jife. 

It is a p/actical question of great interest knd mo- 
ment, how far the growth of virtue may be promoted 
by human means? It is readily conceded that it is 
beyond the power of man to convey positive holiness 
into the heart; — that this requires a divine agency. 
But it is not conceded, because it is not believed, that 
human agency can do nothing, nor that it cannot do St 
great, deal, towards the efficient inculcation of just 
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views, correct principles, virtuous mspositions, and up- 
right practices* In the physical and^ intellectusd deve- 
lopement x>f the^ young, n(ieans are assiduously employed, 
in the fuU belief of thehr efficacy in promoting the end 
in view. The same confidence seems not to be gene- 
rally felt in the success of means used in moral educa-' 
tion. But ii? this want of confidence founded *in reason, 
authorized by analogy, sanctioned by scripture, or justi- 
fied by experience! I confess it seems to mQ that 
these not only give it no. support, but are in direct 
repugnance to it. Do not ^reason and analogy affirm 
^at one class of human powers, is as susceptible of 
bemg. strengthened by exercise and improved by appro- 
priate means as another 1 And ;does not experience, 
confirmed by the voice of Heaven itself, declare, 

^'TbAIN up ▲ CHILD IN THB WAY HE SHOULD OO ; 
AND WH?N HE IS OLD, HE WILL NOT DEFABT FBOM 

irt" But, it is objected, real goodness, true moral 
e|:cellence, can be attained only through the interposi- 
tion and aid of a superhuman agency. This is cheer- 
fully gi;anted, because it is cordially believed. I do not 
wish to bandy points in theology, nor to split hairs with 
She lovers of controversy ; but I must be permitted to 
, express the belief that„ it is common sei^e, and there- 
. fore scripture sense, that^e impossibility of being good, 
without the gi^ace of the Holy Spirit, is exactly such an 
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impossibility as the growth of grain without sunslune 
and showers. It no more sets aside or lessen^ the obli- 
gation to saw to the Spirit ^ than the other absolves the 
farmer frbm the duty of ploughing and sowings his 
fields. The influences of the Spirit in producing good- 
ness, are like the influences of the heavens in producmg 
com. Neither supply seed, nor supplant human labour ; 
and both operatiB agreeably to the nature of the seed 
and the soil. I conclude, then, that the moral nature 
of man is a proper subject of attention and cultivation 
in every school ; that instructioh' and discipline, suited 
to thcU nature, ought to form no inconsiderable part of 
school education; and that the judicious and iaithful 
discharge of this duty by a teacher will be attended 
with the happiest consequences, present and juture, tem- 
porary and permanent, on the tempers, habits, princi- 
ples, happiness, usefulness, and whole character of his 
pu]pils. That it is a most important, eflioent, andliealth- 
ful instrument of govemipent, I know from Icmg expe- 
rience. V ^ 

The first. m6ans of cultivating the moral feelhags, 
mentioned in the direction wUhkwhich this section com- 
mencesy is systematic instructions on moral subjects. 
It is a custom prevalent among medical writers, to refer 
to cases in their own experience, and to spread out in 
minute detail all the symptoms of any given disease, in 
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its commencement, progress, and termination. This, 
in the profession alluded to, is not thought to savour of 
egotism, or to be an indication of vanity. There seems 
to be no good reason why the same indulgence should 
not be extended to teachers. Experience is certainly 
the best teacher in every thing, and the lights which it 
affbrds are the least likely to mislead. I will, therefore, 
without further -apology, relate what my own practice 
in this particular was ; and thcU it was highly beneficial, 
I have the best evidence that can be had of way thing 
-^viz. ocular demonstration* 

-' I used four distinct modes of communicating moral 
instructions systematically. The first was called Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy. There was nothing ^<Hr- 
midable, even to very young persons, in these lectures 
but the name. They were really nothing tut familiar 
talks on the various topics embraced in the course. I. 
commenced by a simple explanatipn of the fou&dsftion 
of moral obligfiUion, placing it in the will of Grod-as 
rfevealed in his Word,^ and insisting that, whatever rea- 
sons 6od may have h^d for mc^king his laws such as^ 
th^y aife, and He undoubtedly had reasons, those laws 
were to us the only source and ground of obligation, 
and tfee only inftillible and adequate standard of right 
and wrong. I then endeavoured to illustrate/in a man- 
ner comprehensible by childhood, the true nature of 
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virtucy^according to the theory of Dr, Wardlaw, w^ich 
seertiB to me as consonant to -reason as it is to Scripture 
-^via. That virtue is conformity to the revealecl will: of 
God ; th^ this conformity must be sincere and heartfelt, 
and not mejely in the outward act j and that, accor(ling 
to this view, virtue, or morality, is perfectly identicst^ 
with religion. The prevailing divorce between morality 
and religion, a distinction nowhere reco^ized or evai 
alluded to in the Bible, is ai> error pregnant with evil to 
the cause of truth and- the interests of religion. The 
next step in the course was, in several lectures^ t^ point 
out, and earnestly enforce, various mean^ of self-im- 
provement m moral excellence. Then followed a lec- 
ture on the excellence of the Divine Law as a r^le of 
conduct ; after which I proceeded to a simplie explana- 
tion and illustration of specific duties, adopting the^com-^ 
mon division of them into those which W6 owe to God, 
to our fellow-creatures, and to ourselveis* T^ese in* 
structions were- listened to by most of the pupils with 
lively interest; and with manifest advantage* They 
were required to write sketches of each lecture, which 
served to impress it more deeply on their memory. 

Another course of lectures, or, more properly, &mi- 
liar instruction^, which I was in the habit of giving, 
embraced the following topics : the nature, of the rela- 
tion subsisting between teacher and pupil, the duties of 
9* 
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scbool-boyfikto their instructors and to one another, the 
necessity of govemment in schools, the dangers to 
which school-hoys are exposed and the means of over- 
coming them, the nature, object, and advantages of edu- 
cation, and the importance of a diligent improvement 
of time. This course of instructions, I have xeason to 
Iqiow, was attended with salutary consequences with 
respect to a large portion of the scholars. Its efect in 
diminishing Jthe labour and 'difficulty of governing was 
very striking. 

Expository lectures on the gospel history were de- 
livered every Sabbath iTKuming, in which controverted 
points were carefully avoided, the practical portions 
p^ced in prcmikient relief, and the duties of practical 
piety urged upon the conscience. For a Sabbath even- 
ing exercise, I adopted a plan re^mmended by Abbott, 
in his Young Christian, of studying the Scriptures, by 
subjects. The following is the i)lan as described by 
Mr. Ahbott himself : — ^ Setect some subject, upon which 
a good deal of information may be found An various 
parts of the Bible, and make it your o\^ect to bring 
together into one view, all that the BiUe says on th&t 
subject. Take, for iiistance, the life of the Apostle 
Peter,^ ^up^Kxse you make it your business on one Sab- 
bath, with the help of a brother, or sister, or any other 
fri^d who will unite with yoU in the work, to obtain 
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aU the information whidi the Bible gives in regard to^ 
him. By the help of the Concotdance, you find allTtfae 
places in which he is mentioned; you centre the va- 
rious accounts in the four gospels, and see in what ttey 
agree, and in what they differ. Afler following dos^ 
his history ai^ far as the Evangelists bring it, you take 
up the book bf the Acts, and go through that for in- 
formation in regard to this Apostle, dmittingthose parts 
which relate to Other subjects* In this way you become 
fully acquainted with iiis character and history; yott 
understand it as a whole.** ; 

This was an exercise in^which the whole school was 
delighted; they came to it with as much alacrity as to 
some favourite game. I shall be excused, I trust, for 
introducing heYe tin extract froma note addressed to me 
by one of my pupils,, which will show the good* eflfect 
of the methods jlist described, and also the estimation 
ill which they were held by the most inteltigent mem- 
bers of the school. ; ^ 

" Lthiiik those methods whicfi you told us yesterday 
would keep us, if employed, from falling into tempta- 
tions of ^11 kinds, are certainly the best there are, and 
I know by experience, the efiic£?c;iousness of some of 
them. What my chief faults are, I cannot as easily 
tell perhaps as others. But my greatest fault, in my, 
opinion, is that of being irritated too easily; and it is 
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that which I, constantly now try to break myself ofi^ I 
have perhaps naturally a higher temper than most boys ; 
this, I am glad and able» I think, to say, I have con- 
quered to a plretty considerable degree : I have still to 
labour hcurd, however, wi^ what remains, and am re^ 
solved so to do. As to profane swearing, I have almost 
entirely broken myself of it. I endeavour almost con- 
timially now to ke^ a watch over my conduct, and to 
think more how I adt than I ^ver almost have done 
before* 

*' I am very glad that I had a short conversation with 
you on Thursday, and I think it will benefit me some. 
, " I like ttie familiar way of looking out any impor- 
tant subject in the Bible, that you have adopted, very 
well ; and I think it will be as profitable, as interesting, 
to us all.** 

This is a fair specimen of the results of the system 
among the generality of the older boys of the IschooL 

But it is not en!ough that the teacher give systematic 
and formal instructions on moral subjects : he must also 
" s^ze the t)ccasions, as they rise in the daily occur- 
, rences of the school and conduct of the scholars, io 
enforce more pointedly the prindples and dispositions 
of virtue.'- This^is a rule of very great importance ; 
and from want pf attention to it, many an excellent 
opportunity has been lost of administering an efiectual 
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reproof, of nipping a vicious propensity, of fostering 
some budiKng virtue. 

Aviittle boy, less than fo«r years old, was one day 
playing in his fether's office. He took from the taWe a 
piece of sealing- wax^ that had been us$d in sealing a 
letter, and, running to his father j saiid," 'Pa, may I have 
this?" **What»my son?" "This little thing in my 
hand," holding it up and showing it. " Yes, my sori, 
yoti may have it," was the father's r6ply. After a short 
pause, he added, "Papa's pleased with his little son 
now. That's the way you must always do : when yoa 
want any thing, cohie and ask Ta for it. If he thinks 
it's proper for you, he'll give it to you. He knoli^s 
.wlfat's ^)od for you better than you do.. You must > 
never take any thing without asking perm^i^sion." The 
little boy w^t off, capering about the room, highly 
pleased both with himself and his prize. More than 
half an hout afterwards, when the father iiad entirely 
forgotten the incid^t, the child came up to him^ and 
said, " 'Pa, I mustnH take things without^ asking. 'Pa^ 
kitows what's best for me. You love yoUr little sop, 
don't you ?" , 

This is a simple story, but it m^-y serve as «n illu^- ^ 
tration of what I^mean by the teacher's availing him- 
self of ppportuttities.f "A word fitly spoken, how good 
it vis I" In this case there csxi be no doUbt that it 
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stren^h^^d the principle t>f hdnesty and open dealing 
in the child's mind, added to his confidepce^ in his 
father's judgment, and confirmed his assurat^ce of pa- 
rental loye. When tempted to take any thing without 
leave, he could scarcely fail to remember and be influ- 
enced by the circumstances here narrated. ' 

Two school-boys had one day fought desperately ; 
atid the, master had in sbipe way become acquainted 
with their quarrel, though th^y knew it not. At ^eke 
close of tl^e day, after the scholars had put thrir bodks 
away, he told them to tarry & few mpi^nts, for he had 
som^ xjuestions to ask them. Instantly every ear ^as 
open, every eye directed towards him, every mind alert. 
After a brief pause, which had the eflfect of winding 
expectation lip to the highest pitch, lie said : — " Boys, 
can yoa tell me what it is that makes the difterence be- 
tween men and brutes ?" Several voices replied, " Rea- 
son." 

Master. "Yes, it is reason; but when men allow 
^heir passions to master them, so that they cannot con- 
trol themselves, is not reason then driven from her 
throner* ^ 

Pupils. " Yes, sir." 

Master. ^' In* such a case, what do men become ?" 
Pupils unanimously. " Brutes, brtites, brutes." 
Master* " Th^re are two boys now in this room, 
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exactly in tiiis condition. They got angry at «acli 
other to-day, and Tooght like two cats. I know who 
they are, but if I did not, I should be able to pick them 
out jGrom among the whole school ; for they are very 
pale ai^ restless. Perhaps they think I am going to 
punish diem ; they know they deserve it ; they know 
that I would do right if I were to chastise them ; but 
they are already more seve^ly punished by< this unani- 
mous condemnation passed upon them by their school- 
mates, than they would be by all the stripes I could 
iDflictk They are heartily ashamed of their conduct; 
they feel that they have degraded themselves by indulg- 
ing and giving way to anger ; they do not respect them- 
selves as much as they did before; and therefore they 
are not so happy, for self-respect is essential to happi- 
ness. But if I were to stop here, and say no more on 
this subject, I should not have performed more than 
half my duty. Anger is a sin against God^ and I must 
let you know what Ood thinks and says respecting it, 
and those who indulge it. Take your Bibles and turn 
first to Psalm 37th, v. 8th. " Osase from anger, and 
forsake wrath." Now to Proverbs 14th, v. 17th. " He 
that isisoon angry, dealeth foolishly." Prov. 16th, v. 
32d. "He that is slow to anger, is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he- that 
taketh a city." Prov. 19th, v. 11th. " The discretion 
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of a man deferreth hid anger; and it is his glory to 
pass over a transgression.'* Id. ^2d, v. 24th. ** Make 
no friendship with an angry man, and with a foolish 
man thou shalt not go.** Id. 25th, v. 28th. *' He that 
hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walte." Eccl. 7th, v. dth. 
•* Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger rest- 
^th m the bosom of fools." ^ph. 4th, v. 31st. "Let 
all bitterness, and wrath,^ and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-fepeakmg, b^ put away from you, with all malice." 
« ** Such, my beloved pupils, are the sentiments with 
whi^h God regards €inger and angry persons f such 
the language in which he has seen fit to forbid itajndul- 
gence. He prohibits it in 'express terms; he declarea 
repeatedly that it is foolish as well as wicked ; he says 
tjiat the true glory of man consists in forbearcmce and 
the, forgiveness of injuriea; he assures us that the mas- 
tery Over ^ our passions is ^ a mart of strength and 
bravery, more sure than the conquest ofa city ; he for- 
bids our fimning friendships or associating with persons 
who indulge anger habitually ; he affirms that the man 
who cannot, or will npt, rule his spirit, is no better than 
a demolished and defeiiceless city; and, finally, our 
Saviour, in the 5th chapter pf Matthew j asserts the 
awful truth that causeless angej (and this is almost 
always its character) is allied to the guilt of murder. 
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Surely, my dear sons, here -ar^ motives enough to dis- 
suade us all irom giving way to this, f^ passion, which 
you have yourselves just now pronounced to be pro- 
perly the. characteristic of brutes, instead of reasonaUe 
beings. Will you trifle with the command of Jehovah, 
will you brave his i|idi|^ation, will you mo6k at fiis 
Authority? It. cannot, must not, will not be. I wish 
you ^ould all commit to memory the passages I have 
just read; but I must require it of the two whose 
wicked conduct has been the occasion of th^se remarks. 
I exact it of thena, not as a punishment, for they have 
already been sufficiently punished by the o^isure <^ 
their companions a^d their own mortified feelings aiKl 
upbraiding conscience, but because I believe~-it will be 
very useful to thepi, in restraining, them from a second 
fault like that of which they have now. been guilty^ I 
shall not expose their names to the school, if they axe 
not already known, but when they have learned the 
passages periectly^ they may come:io me privately and 
recite them, when I will give them some fiirther advice, 
,that I hope will help them to govern themselves, and 
avoid the dreadful sin of anger, and tho sl^me and pun- 
ishment i,o which it mu^t lead, either in this world or 
the next." . : ^ ^ 

This is another' illustration of what I mean by taking^^ 
advantage of occasions as they rise for inculcating imd 
10 
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strengthening virtuous principles. - The good effects of 
such a course as that described above^ ar^ not limited 
to the offending individuals, but' extend to the whole 
itohool ; neither are they confined to the present time, 
hut often reach thorough the whole period of nian*9 
existence; nor, finally, are they restricted to checking 
the partici^r fault in question, but operate fhvourably 
on the entire character. 

It would be, easy to multiply esses under this head, 
bu^ of this there would be no end. Occasions are con- 
tinually occurring, whed a word seasonably spoken 
would have a powerfol effect in strengthening some vir- 
tuous disposition, in boirfinn4ng some good habit, in 
giving strength to resist temptation, or in checking 
some l^d propensity or baneful passion. No principles 
gan belaid down to guide the teacher in this particular, 
expept such as are so comprehensive in their character 
that their value is almost buried tip and lost in their 
generality. It is a matter which, with a few hinte, and 
one or two examples, niust be left very ^nuch to the 
instructor's own judgment and skilL You must watch 
for these occasions. The habit of improving them will 
increiaseybur ability to do so successfully, ft will both" 
enable you to know with greater certainty i^hen they 
iunse,'and it will add to your skill in turning them to 
account It will aid you materially in the discharge of 
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Uiis important duty to keep a daily journal in which* 
after the manner of the most skilful physicians, you 
carefully record all the^ cases which occur in the school, 
with your method of treating them and its results. 
this will impart to your eflbrts for the moral improye- 
rami of your pupils all the interest of experiments. 
Yoli will watch for the results of the methods you 
employ to modify, to form, to mature character, wkh 
the «ame lively and anxious expectation, with whidh the 
chemist or the natural philosopher looks for the results 
of a train of original experiments in tome department 
of natural science. And this is exactly the state of 
mind which ^very teacher ought to desire and cultivate. 
This plan of journalizing, if adopted and faithfully 
adhered to, will ^ive you the habit of dose observation 
arid accurate analysis ; it will enable you to systemize 
your experience by classifying its facts ; and thus every 
day will add something to your knowledge of character, 
younnastery over mind, your skill in your profession, 
and therefore to your usefulness in the service of man- 
kind. 

The Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, in his « Mother at Home," 
tells of a mother, wHom he knew, who kept a constant 
journal of the progress of her child from his earliest 
infancy; He says that she carefully noted down her 
more important acts of discipline, and the e&ct which 
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h^ course pipoduoed upon the character of her child. 
With niore soiiqitode and vigilance than the physician 
watches theeSect of his prc^ription^ did she watch the 
e&ct of her moral remedies and antidotes. His open- 
ing faculties, the developement of his afiections, his 
constitutional temperament, his faultis and foible^, were 
made the subject of continual watchfulness and anxious 
deliberation. These were regularly committed to writ- 
ings Thus did this mother gain useful information 
more rapid|y than she could have acquired it in any 
other way. She was . accustoming her owii mind to 
independent investigation and thought. Every day she 
was increasing her knowledge of the operation and 
_eflfect of different motives on th^ min^ ; every day her 
influence oyer her child was augmented; aild the result 
-was such as might have been anticipated from the 
course pursued. . 

It may perhaps be proper to add, in this connexion, 
that the close of a day or of the. week will frequently 
be a good time for remarking on certain tc^ics, which 
the well-known occurrences of the day or the week 
have rendered peculiarly appropriate, if not necessary. 
An opportunity is thus p^entimes afforded of fastening 
truth upon the conscience, of administering ah efiectual 
reproof, of fanning the embers of goodness, which, if 
n^ected at the time, may perhapa never return, with 
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eircumstancies so- favourable for making av lasting im« 
pression. " -^ 

The lemark w}n<^ I am about to mak^, does^ with 
strict propriety ^ heire, but I know n^t where it could 
be introduced better ; and I am not willi];ig altogether to 
omit it. It b this: The generality of teacherd d6 not 
sufficiency inculcate upon their pupils the maxim that 
die great end of education, ^ao far as they ar^ con* 
ceroedy is the ability and the disposition to be useful 
to others ; or, if Jhey do no^ and then advert to the 
abstract truth of the maxim, they fail. to give it an 
intelligible and tangible €4pplication. ~ PracHeal , Mo^ 
ralUp is not enough taxight. The pupils ^are ini^tructed 
,in the knowledge of geography,: but n^er a word is 
said to thein as toAow they noay make this knowledge 
useful to others. And so of all the other studies of the 
schooL ;Now if you Were ta go into an]^ school in the 
land, and say to the chiidren, — :'< Children, I have some- 
thing to propose to you, which I hope you will be pleased 
with. By accepting my propceal, you will be comply, 
ing with a command of your Heavenly Father, who 
says, ^ To do good and to ^sommuniccUey forget not,' and 
you will also experience/ the truth of those remarkable 
words of our Saviour, ' it is more Messed to give than 
to receive.' W^uld you not like to spehd a little of, 
every day in collecting, preparing, and arr^ging a few 
10* ■ ^ " ^ '^ 
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mpecvtaiem of piaats and minerab, to send to a^cbool in 
Pittsburgh? I know a gentleman who is going there 
six weeks hence, and who will be happy to take any 
thing of the kind you may wish to send. Those of you 
who are willing to engage in this * labour of love,' for it 
w really such, may hold up your^ hands.'' What would 
be the e£^t of such an appeal ? In nineteen schools 
out of twenty, every hand would go up instancy ; espe* 
daily if the appeal weire made by a teacher whose gene* 
ral management was in harmony with this spirit, and 
who should at the same time promise his aid in helping 
them to carry ojut the plan. This is not mere theory; 
it is fact. It has been tried in a thousand instances, 
and always with a result which showed how easily chiU 
cben may be interested in any little efforts to^ render 
themselves useful. 

In like manner, if you are teaching a lesson in his- 
tory, and eome to a beautiflil and striking illustration 
of some virtue, such, for examine, as the story of Wash- 
ington and his hatohet, you may say to the class, 
^^ Boys, you must try and remember this story, and 
when you go home, you can tell it to your younger 
brothers and sisters. Perhaps it may be useM to them, 
in keeping them from telling lies and making them love 
the truth* I will read it over to you, and I want you 
to pay particular Attention, so that you can remember 
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it all.'- Most children would be delighted with sueh an 
idea, and not only willingly, but eagerly, second your 
wishes. So. also in reference to any particularly ia» 
teresting information you may have communicated in a 
geography recitation, respecting the customs, manners, 
or <5uriosities of distant countries* You may say tc 
your pupils, at such a time,— '"Children, I wish you 
would lay these faqts up in your memory. You may 
give your parents much pleasure, and grc^atly interest 
your Utile brothers and sisters, by relating them, when 
you are all gathered around the blazing fir^ in the even- 
ing. Let me request that you will do so.. . Yon ought 
to form the habit of trying to pleisise your father and 
mother in all things, and especially by your diligence, 
good conduct, and improvement at school ; and it should 
be your delight to impart entertaining and useful know* 
ledge to, the younger members of the family. Thus you 
will please God, and in a faint degree resemble the 
Uessed Jesus, who * kmoured his Father,' and * went 
about doing good.' '* When you may have e^^cited your 
pupils' sympathies by a picture of the ignorance and 
miseries of Jieathen children, a single word will some* 
times bring precious fruit put of this awakened sensi- 
bility* You may say to them, " My dear pupils, 1 see 
that your feelings are greatly excited by this true, but 
most mriancholy representatipn, and your tears flow 
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freely. It is^ well that you should feel on such a sub- 
ject ; it would be strange, Indeed, if you did not. But 
if it endk h^re, your teai^, even though they were to 
gush out in rivers, would be of no more avail than those 
which you shed over some tale of fiction or* dream of 
romance. You can 4o something to^enlighten the igno- 
rance, to alleviate the misery, which so much a6^ 
your sympathiei^. Pious and benevolent missionaries 
have gone out to labour for this end. But they cannot 
live among the heathen without money, and this the 
heathen, themselves will not give them. Christians, that 
is, those who five in Christian lands, must do it. You 
6m ^ve soniething, every one of you. Perhaps you 
think it will be very little that you can contribute. You 
can at least each give a penny a Week. That would be 
a half-dollar a year. Now there are three millions of 
school children in the United States. If all were to give 
so n^uch, it WQtild make a million and a half pf dollars 
every year. And this is actually more than is now 
given for ,this object by all the Christians in America.'* 
These are mere samples of the course I would recom- 
mend in teaching what I have denominated practical 
morality » It is a course which will more effectually 
instil the principles of moral ^uty into the soul, culti- 
vate the feelings of the heart, and train virtue into a 
habit, than all the absitmct ^nd l^less formularies that 
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ever distilled from (he pens of ancient and modem pU-^ 
losophers. 

But after all> personal ex£unlple will ever be found to 
be the most efl^tual teacher of what is good arid 
honourable in moral conduct. We all know how pow- 
erfully tius is recommended as a source of good by our 
holy "religion. Jesus, our Saviour, was " given us as cm 
exaiKiple that we should follow his steps.'' Unldss our 
own conduct is a living illustration of the excellence 
of wiiatv^e teach; unless we enlbrce our lessons of 
diligence, ficblity, pati^oe, forbearance, ^ntleness^ 
kindness, tnith, uprightness, and other moral virtues, 
by our-personai example, they will be utterly in vain. 
They will be even worse than vain, for they will teiicli 
hypocrisy, the worst and most detestable kind of deceit, 
by system. Th6 power of thia principle has been felt 
Bnd acknowledged in every age and among all nations. 
A volikne might easily be filled with examples confirm- 
ing its reality, and illustrating the all-pervading, all- 
powerfbl nature of it^ action. Augustus was in the 
' habit, whenever any of his officers were guilty of a 
failure in duty, of reproving them by transcribing and 
sending to them appropriate passages from the lives of 
eminent men. The ftom^ poet, Horace, gives ud^ in 
one of his Satires ah interesting- picture of the method 
employed by his fether to teach him morality, and in- 
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spire him with the love of virtuCf That truly worthy 
and judicious man, when he wished to foster any good 
quality or check an evil one in the bosom of his son, 
was accustomed to point him to well-known individuals, 
in whom the eflfects of' those qualities were severally 
illustriited ; and by dwelling upon the respect and hap- 
piness consequent in the one case^ md the disgrace and 
misery resulting in the other, he promoted the end he 
had in view, the moral improvement of his child, far 
more efiSbctually than by the most eloquent generalities 
on tiie charms of idrtue and the deformities of vice. 
To the force of lAatemal example in childhood may be 
traced much of the subsequent wickedness which de- 
veloped itself in the character of Byron, — much of that 
subjection to the dominion of impulse and the mastery 
of passion^ which marked his mtellectually brilliant 
but morally dark and disastrous career. 

A mother was one day sitting quietly in her chamber, 
engaged in sewing. Her little, boy, who h^d been play- 
ing about th^ room. Came up to her and said, " Ma, you 
don't tell stories, do you?" She replied, " No, my son, 
you know that Ma always tells the truth, and James 
must do so too." " Yes, Ma ; but" -r- he added after a 
brief pause — " if Ma tells stories, tberi JatAes will tell 
stories." This is always the sentiment of children, 
thou^ they may iM>t generally be so explicit in telling 
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what tl^y mean to do, and will of course become mojre 
guarded as they grow older. They think they may 
imitate^ and for the mo$(t part do imitate, whatever they 
observe in the conduct of osiers ; especially, of patents 
aind teachers. What carefulness, what watchfblhess, 
what jealousy of the heart, what rigorous government 
of the passions, what constant self-control in all things, - 
ought the knowledge of this fact ip produce in all who 
have any thing to do with education^ of the young. 

Example is always the best teacher.^ If parents 
desire to teach their children to be industrious, to do 
good,, to be loving, to practise good habits, they will 
accomplish theu^ object most efiectuariy by Idbouring, 
by doing good, by cherishing ^fi^etion toward each 
other, arid by practising good habits themselves.. This 
is equally true of teachers. Th^ life of the teacher 
should be the model of th^t of the pupil.^ To inspire 
good habitsi it is necessary to practise them^ in the 
same manner as to acquire strength, it is necessary to 
take exercise. 

"All endeavours," says that judicious and excellent 
writer, Mr. Bahington, " to make right impressions on 
the mind of a chi^d, will very generally be found inef- 
fectual, if the character of the, teacher does not corre- 
spond with his instructions, and inspire his pupil with, 
esteem and action. It is surprising how God honojurs 
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his own image among men. Faint as it is, ^ven in the 
hest, still its proximity gives it efl^t, and it exercises a 
portion of his own sovereign power over the hearts of 
his creatures. We every day see it exemplified in the 
respect and afiection which vgood men ^neraUy acquire, 
when their light has long shone hefore the same n^igh- 
l)ourhoi(>d. If the beauties of the Christian character 
thus recommend themselvea to persons o£ mature age, 
whose evil habits are often so confirmed, and whose 
tastes are so vitiated, it will not be matter of wonder 
that they should have peculiar charms for the minds 
of children. Let a teacher exhibit this character with 
consistency and prudence, and he will seldom fail to be 
loved and revered by his pupib. And when this is the 
case, what authority will belong to his example! what 
weight to all his admpintions ! what ready attimtion will 
be paid to his very wishes ! The difficulties of educa- 
tion will be wonderfiilly smootiied. lU^humour, tlistaste 
to particular studies, impatience under restraints, eye- 
service and deceit, and a disposition to lode on the 
teacher as a hard master, not to mention other evUs, 
will be in a great degree avoided. If it may be allow- 
able to use the language of the Prophet, * Crooked 
pk^ses will be made straight, and rough places plain.' " 
I cannot close this section better than by introducing 
to your notice, and commending to your earnest atttin- 
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tion, the foUowing short extract from Mr*. Child's excel- 
lent little worki entitled " The Mother's Book." Speak- 
ing^ cf the " Manageftient of Children,*' she says :— 

•♦This i^urase is a very broad and comprehensive 
one. Under it I mean to inclade all thiE^t relates to 
rewards and punishDi^its, and the adaptation of edoca- 
tioQ to di£^r^ characters aind dispositions. 

"The good old-fashioned tliaxim that ♦example is 
better than precept,' is the best thing to be^ with. 
The great dffiiculty in education is that we give pules 
instead of inspiring ^en^'memf^. The simple fact that 
your child never saw you angry,- that your voice is 
always gentle, and the expression of your face always 
kind, is i/i^rth a thousand times more than all the rules 
you^ can give him about nbt beating his dc^, pincfhing 
his brother, &c- It is In vain to load the understanding 
with rules, if the afiectibns are Hot ^re. In the first 
place, it is not possible to make' rules enough to apply 
to all manner of ca^s } and if it were possible, a ohild 
would soon forget them. But if you inspire him with 
right feelihgSj they will govern his actions. All bur 
tiK)ughts and actions conje from our affectrcajs; if wp 
love what is good, we shall thiiik and do what i^gobd. 
Children are not so much influenced by what w^ say '. 
ahd do in pairticular reference to them, as by thegaierai 
efiect of our cfeanicterd and conversation. They are 
11 \ 
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in a great degree creatuifes of imitation. If they see a 
mother fond of finery, they become fond^ of finery ; if 
they see her selfish^ it makes them selfish ; if they see 
her extremely anxious for the attention of wealthy peo- 
ple, they learn to ihmk wealth is the only good ^'^ if 
they, see in her the virtues of meekness, patience, gene- 
rosity, humility, gentleness, and truth, the tendency will 
be to beget and foster in them the same dispositions 
and habits. 

*' ThcMse whose early influence Js wha^ it should be, 
will find their children easy tp manage, as they grow 
oWer." 

These remarks are addressed to mothers, l>ut no 
i^lOgy i^ necessctry for inserting them here* The 
spirit and practice which they recomm^id, are as appli- 
cable to the school-room and the intercourse of teachers 
and pupils, as they are to the nui^sery and the relation 
of parent and children. 



This was the end of the section as originally written. 
Since the Work was preparedtbr the press, the excellent 
and valuabtei Report of Professor Stowe on Prussiim 
Schools has iallen under my notice. Th^e is a pas* 
siage in it which illustrates in so striking a mcmner the 
truth and value of the principles recommended in the 
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Tour preceding sections, that I cannot forbeax^ to quote 
it as supplementary to them. 

" At Berlin," says the Professor, " I visited an estab- 
lishment for the reformation of youthful offenders. 
Hete boys are placed, who have committed offences 
that bring them under the supervision of the police, to 
lie instructed, and rescued from vice, instead of being 
hardened in iniquity by living in the common prison 
with old o^nders. It is under the care of Dr. Kopf, 
a most simple-hearted, excellent old gentleman; just 
such an one as reminds us of the ancient Christians, 
who lived in the times of the persecution, simplicity 
and purity of the Christian church. He has been very 
successful in reclaiming the young offender, and many 
an one who would otherwise have been for ever lost, 
has, by tlie influence of this institution, been saved id 
himself— to his country — and to God. It is a manual 
labour school ; and to a judicious intermingling of study 
and labour, religious instruction, kind treatment and 
necessary severity, it has owed' its success. When I 
was there, most of the boys were employed in cutting 
screws for the rail-road which the government was then 
constructing between Berlin and Leipsic; and there 
were but few ^ho could not maintain themselves by 
their labour. As I was passing with Dr. K. from room 
to room^ I heard some beautiful voices singing in an 
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adjoinmg apartment, and on Bnterin^ I found about 
twenty of the boys, sitting at a long ^ble, making 
clothes for the establishment, and singing at thei^ work. 
The Dr. enjoyed my surprise, and on g<Mng out, re- 
marked — " I always keep these little rogues singing at 
Iheir work, for while the children sing, the devir cannot 
come among them at dt ; he can ojily sit at our doors 
there and gjowl ; but if they stop singing, in the devil 
conies." The Bible and the singing of religious liymns, 
are among l^e most efficient instruments which he 
employs for softening the hardened he&rt, and bringing 
the vicious and stubbpm will to docility. 

"A similar establishmeiit- in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, to which I was introduced by Dr. Julius, who 
is known to many of our citizens. Afforded striking 
examples of the happy influence of moral and religious 
instruction, in reclaiming the vicious, and saving the 
lost. Hamburg is the largest commercial city of Grer- 
nlany, and its population is extremely crowded. Though 
it is highly distinguished, for its benevolent insjtitutions 
and for the hospitality and integrity of its citizens, yet 
the very circumstances in which it is placed, produce 
among the lowest class t)f its population^ habits of de- 
gradation and ^beastliness, of which we have but few 
examples on this side of the Atlantic The children, 
therefore, received into thfa institution, are (rflen of the 
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Tery worst and most hopeless character. Not only axe 
their ndnds most thoroughly depraved^ but their very 
sensed and bodily organization seem to partake in the 
yiciousness and degradation of ti^ hearts* Th^ 
appetites are so perverted, that sometimes the most 
loathsome and disgusting substances are preferred to 
wholesome food. The Superintendent, Mr. Wicheni, 
states, that though plentifully supplied with provisions, 
yet when first received, some of them will steal and eat 
soap, rancid grease that has been laid aside for the pur- 
pose of greasing shoes, and even catch May-bugs and 
devour them ; and it is' with the utmost difficulty that 
these disgusting habits are broken up. An ordinary 
man might suppose that the task of restoring such poor 
creatures to decebcy and good morals was entirely 
hopeless. Not so with Mr. Wichem. He took hold 
with the firm hope that the moral power of the^word 
of God is ^^pmpetent even to such a task. His means 
are prayer, the Bible, sieging, afiectionate conversation, 
sevei^ punishment wh^n unavoidable, and constant, 
steady employment, in usefiil labour. On eme occasion, 
when every other means seemed to fail, he collected the 
children together, and read to them in the words of the 
New Testament, the simple narrative of the su^rings 
and death of Chrbt, with some remarks on the design 
and dbject of his mission to this world. The eflfect was 
11* 
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wonderful. They burst into tears of contriticmy and 
during the whole of that temit £roin June till October} 
the influence of this scene was visible in all their con* 
duct The idea that takes so strong a. hold when the 
character of Christ is exhibited to such poor creatures^ 
isy that they are obfects of affection; miserable, wicked,^ 
despised as they are, yet Christ, the Son of God, loved 
them, and loved them enough to mSkt and to die ibt 
them — and still loves them. The thought that they can 
yet he Umed, melts the heart, and gives them hope, and 
is a strong incentive to reformation. 

"On another occasion, when considerable .pr<^res$ 
had been made in their moral education, the Superin* 
tendent discovered that some of them had taken pails 
from tiie premises, and applied them to^ their own ui^, 
without permission. He called them together, expressed 
his great disappointment and sorrow that they had pro- 
ved so little by the instructions whiqh he had given 
them, and told them that till he had evidence of their 
^cere repontance, he could not adinit them to the 
morning and evening religious exercises of his family. 
With expressions of deep regret &>i their sin, and with 
promises, ^treaties and tears, they begged to have this 
pHvileg^ restored to them ; but he was firm in Ms refu- 
sal. A few evenings afterward, while walking in the 
garden, he heard youthfjul voices among the shrubbery ; 
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and drawing neiur unperceived, he found that the boys 
had formed themselves into little con^Mmies 6f seven or 
eight each, and met morning and evening in different 
retired spots in the garden, to sing, to read the Bible 
and pray among themselves ; to ask God to forgive 
them the sins they had committed, and to give thefti 
stre^b to resist temptation in jfuture. . With such evi- 
dence of repentance he soon restored to them the privi- 
lege of attending morning and evening prayers with his 
family. One morning soon after, on entering his study, 
he found it all adorned with wreaths of the most beau^ 
tifbl flowers, wluch the boys had arranged there at early 
day-break, in testimony of their joy and gratitude for 
his kindness. Thus rapidly had these poor creatures 
advanced in moral ^ling, religious sensibility, and 
good taste. 

•* In the spring Mr. Wichem gives to each boy a 
patch of ground in the garden, which he is to call his 
own, and cultivate as he pleases. One of the boys 
b^an to erect a little hut of sticks and ^arth upon his 
plot, in which he mi^ht r(9st during the heat of the day, 
and to which he might retire when he wished to be 
alone. When it was all finished, it occurred to him to- 
dedicate it to its use by religiotis ceremonies. Accord- 
ingly he collected the boys together. Th^ hut was 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, and a little table was 
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placed in the centre on which lay the open Bible, orna- 
mented in the same manner. He then read with great 
seriousness tho 14th, 15th, and 24th verses of the 98th 
Psfdm: 

**l*he Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my 
flalvatioiL" 

** The voice of rejoicing and salYatbn is boaird in the tabema^ 
cles of the, righteous.*' - 

/^This is the day which the Lord hath made.. We will rejoice^ 
and be glad in it 

" After this, the exercises were concluded by singing 
and prayer. Another boy afterwards built him a hut, 
which was to be dedicated in a similar way ;, but when 
the boys came together, they saw in it a piece of timber 
which belonged to the establishment, and ascertaining 
thpJt it had been taken without permission, they at once 
demolished the whole .edifice, and restored the timber to 
its place; At the time of harvest, when they first 
entered the field to gather the potatoes, before com- 
mencing the work, they fprmed into a circle, and much 
to the surprise of the superintendent, broke out together 
into the harvest hymn : 

"Now" let us all thank God." . 
After singing this, they fell to work with great cheer- 
fulness and vigour. ^ ( 

^'I mention thei^ instances, from numerous others 
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which might be produced, to show how much may be 
done in reclaiming the most hopeless youthful offenders, 
by a judicious application of the right means of moral 
influence. How short-sighted and destru^ive, then, is 
the policy which would exclude such influence from our 
public institutions! The same effects have been pro? 
duced by houses of reformation int>ur own country. -I 
would mention, as one instance, the instituti<m of Mr. 
Welles, in Massachusetts." 
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SECTION IX. 

Do not confine yowr attention to your pupils to schooU 
hours; let it embrcbce also, as, far a^ practicable, their 
seasons of relaxation and dmusemerit. 

The principle here laid down is closely allied in itp 
nature to that which forms the subject of the preceding 
section, and in its application sometinies runs into, and 
becomes identical with, it. Nevertheless, it is in many 
respects entirely distinct from the other, and its impor- 
tance, as well as its individuality, is such as to render it 
well worthy of a separate illustration. It is, not too 
strong language, because it lies strictly within the limits 
; of truth, to say that children are as much educated (riot 
ifistructed) by one another, in their amusements, con- 
versation, quarrds, and variousi intejrcourse, as they are 
by their teachers in the school-room. It is somietimes 
the case even Aat their characters are more afiected by 
the former than by the latter class of influences. Thia 
fact, for it is incontrovertibly such, is sufficient, to show 
how unspeakably inlportant it is that a teacher should 
establish and maitit^in an influence, as pdwerful as pds- 
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sible, over his pupils during the hours of intennissi<Mi 
from study, as well as^ while they are under his more 
immediate inspection and care. This point may be 
assumed as granted. It only remains, therefore, to in- 
quire how the desired object can be efiected. 

1. To this end the first thing pecessary is that you 
settle it in your mind as a principle of action, by which 
you will be uniformly governed, that youjf duties to your 
scholars are by no means limited to the six hours, 
durii^ which they are engaged with you in study and 
recitation* To suppose them thus limited would be to 
entertain very low, narrow, and unworthy vfews of the 
nature of your c^ffice, and would prove you to be ill- 
qualified for the discharge of its various responsibilities. 
There is scarcely an hour in the twenty-four, except 
those allotted to sleep, in which a truly conscientious 
and faithflil teacher, one who is heartily interested in 
the improvement of his pupils, is not engaged in one 
way oi^ another with a view to the benefit of his schpbl. 
When he is not employed iti actual instruction, he is 
studying, 6r plaElning, or deliberating on partlcuUr 
cases, or busied about something, calculated to fiirther 
the great end he has in view. This is the true spirit of 
the profession ; the feeling which you ought assiduously, 
to cultivate; the, habit which, above most others, will 
win the confidence of your employers and command 
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the respect of your pupils. Your whole time, except 
so much as xo^y be necessary for recruiting your ener- 
gies, belongs of right to those who are plaqed und^r your 
care J and Ood, whose will is the source of this as of all 
other obligations, will exact its fulfiknei^ at ypur hands« 
2. Be as much with yoi^r^mpils a» possible out ^f 
school hourg. It is an old proverb that "familiarity 
breeds^ contempt f" fmd for fear of this, many teachers 
stand aloof from their sc)K)lars, and instead of courting 
intimacy) repel it. There is 90 ^oubt .that the proverb 
sometimes finds^ its fulfilment; but if so, it is bemuse 
those who experience it do not know how tg be familiar, 
without laying aside their dignity. My own observation 
leads me decidedly to the conclusion that those teachers 
who, without forgetting their relation to thejr IHipils, en- 
courage^ and practise the freest intercourse with them, 
usually ^g^iin an ascejidency oyer them, rarely acquired 
by those who, from false notions of self-respect and 
T^ative propriety, hold thein always at arms' length. 
Certainly this was the fact in reference to the gentlemen 
employed in my own school at Edgehill. The best in- 
structors and the most successful disciplinanans were 
those ^ho mingled most with the scholars, even to en* 
g^ing in many of their games and anuisements, on the 
play-^roundfl.* , ,. 

*Bee akio, in iUiistrstbp of this, the lafst two pangnphs of 
^eetjkm VII. of thii work, p. 89. 
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T^is practioe it attended with tnany advfiBtaget. It 
will serve to ccmViiice your pupils that you feel a real 
interest aad love for them ; a convietion which is not 
always wrought in their minds by your be^t exertions 
in the school-room^ unaccompanied by othear demonstra- 
tions, because all you do there may spring from a re*' 
gard to self-interest. 3ut when they see you habitu£^y 
going beyckd what you w<^re en^loyed to tio, and evi- y 
dently for the sake of promoting th^ pl0asure and im- 
provement, it is a dev6tion to their good which will tell ' 
irresistibly upon their hearts. The hal»t of mingling^ 
with your pupils In their hours c^ relaxatk>n, with sudi 
a union of dignity and frjeedom in your intercourse as 
will repel all undue familiarity^ and yet remove all fee- 
ing of disagreeaUb restraint cm their part, will afibrd 
you opportunities of studying their characters, of getting 
an insigbt into the current of their thougiits and senti- 
ments axid the. deepest /springs of action within them, 
which you could enjoy in no other way. Some tender 
and latent germ of good may thus be discovered and 
fostered, which would otherwise have passed uqob- 
sdrved,^and witBered for want of appropriate nurture j 
while, on the other hand, many a noxious weed of error 
or of sin may be nipped in its first sprouting, and rooted 
out of the soil, by means so gentle and insinuating as 
^itirely to escc^' the knowledge of tho39 upon whom 
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diey are^-employed. These are^ advantages- of inesti- 
mable worth, and sufficient of themselves to commend 
this practi^ not only to the approbation, but<to the 
adoption, of every teacher. Every hour which a judi- 
cious instructor spends with his pupils ^ has balm on its 
wings." 

3. Elxercise an easy and as &r as possible imp^r- 
ceived supervision over the amusements of your pupils, 
and with gentle dexterity check, guide, and regulate 
them, as the good of the school may require. Amuse- 
ment of some kind is an indispensable want of child- 
hood and youth.* And the Creator, ^ho know&what 
is in mdn, as foil of benevolent as he is of wisdom 
and power, has provided for the gratification of that 
propensity in which the want originates, with an abun- 
dance, variety, and adaptation to our constitution and 
circumstancesf well fitted to excite both gratitude and 
wonder. But mah, who has " sought out many ^inv^- 
tions," not satisfied with the innocent recreations which 
Providence has granted us, has set his ingienuity at 
work in this matter also, and a world of evil has been 
the result. A multitude of kmusements have been- in- 
vented, destructive alike of present and future peace 

* On the subject of Amusements the author fieely acknow- 
led^res his mdebtedness to the admirable little work of Mr. Babing- 
ton, entitled •♦A Practical View of Christian Education." 
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and virtue in those who indulge in them. A selection 
therefoiTe is to be made, and in choosing, it should be 
your object to encourage those which are not only 
harmless^^^but asuseM as possible. And very usfsful 
they maybe made in a variety of ways, by the exercise 
of a sound discretion. / 

It has already been hinted that, by being forward to 
promote your pupil's pleasures, you will increase his 
afiection, and gain his confidence, and sweeten the re- 
straints and labours of the school-room ; by guiding 
him in the selection o£ them, you may show hini prac- 
tically what a natural propensity children have to sipful 
gratifications, but what a sting sueli gratifications leave 
behind them ; and also what an abundance of innocait 
pleasures an alWbountiful God has placed >vithin our 
reach. You may make him sensible how frequently, 
while he is amusing himself he may promote the hap- 
piness of others, and cherish just principles .and good 
dispomtions in his own bosom ; and that pleasures which 
produce such, fruits will generally be the sweetest in 
immediate enjoyment, ^and still sweeter^ in retros5)ect. 
The truth and .power of these principles have been, in 
innumerable ^instances ftilly tested, and a devoted spirit 
and discreet judgment may always render them a pptent 
^instrument of good. 

In superintending the^ amusements of children, it is 
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important to give them a taste for those which are not 
expensive^ which are easily obtained, and which are 
calcubited to draw forth ingenuity, to exercise the bodily 
and mentaF powers, and to strengthen irirtuous senti- 
ment. A love for jsuch as are ekpensive — as are gro- 
vellibg in their essence and degradiiig in their tendency 
— as have any connection witti mischief or deceit, or 
are likely to give pain to any companion, or even to 
any of the brute creation, ought to be carefully ^sirded 
against. For this reason, you should earnestly discoun- 
tenance, as alike displeasing to God, offensive to gootd 
taste, and revolting to true sensibility, the amusement 
so common among children, of mutilating and torturing 
flies and other insects, and pf setting dogs, cats^and 
chicken-cocks against each othen The hardening effect 
of this kind of sports may be learned from the history 
of the Roman Amphitheatre, and is seen in the detest- 
able bull-fights of modern Spain. 

GameiS^ of violent competition are very likely to lead 
to evil ; and, indeed, all competition is dangerous ii^ a 
greater or less degree, and calls for a vigilaht attention 
on the part of a teacher, Especially where the compe- 
tition is direct and palpable^, ^d the temper of the child 
is sanguine aiid ardent. It should be a rule in a game 
<)f competition, that, as soon-^ a child shoWs any 
unfairness or wrong temper, or plays, in a way likely 
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to excite bad temper in others j he is no longer to be 
considered fit for such a sport, and must leave it to 
those who have more generous integrity, gentleness, and 
self-command. If he can himself be made sensible of 
his weakness, and brought into a disposition voluhtarily 
to relinquish an amusement which in his case involves 
a breach of duty, this will be fer better than the exer- 
cise of positive authority. And , the olgect can gene- 
rally be attained by a temperate and afi^tionate appeal 
to his reason tmd sense of duty. In my own ^peri- 
ence, I have scarcely ever made the attempt, «nd met 
with a failure; and I am not so vain as to suppose 
myself possessed^ of any extraordinary skill in the 
management of such cases. But if the child's passions 
are too far engaged to admit of this victory of principle, 
if his obstinacy prbves an over-match for hiis reason, it 
is your duty to interfere with such authoritative decision 
as to stop the progress of mischief. 

Sedentary games of chance or skill, as back-gammon, 
drafts, or even chess, are certainly dangerous when m 
frequent use, and perhaps as a general rtile they had 
better be altogether avoided by children. Serious 
doubts are entertained by many excell^it and judicious 
persons whether games of chance are ever right ; and 
it is a good practical rule that questionable ground had 
better not be occupied at all. Chess i^ a great trial of 
13* 
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th^ temper, and frequently, perKo^ps more frequently 
thafi otherwise, leads to more or less of angry feeling 
in one op the other of the parties. These^^^unes are 
objectionable,' partly because they are sedentary, and 
therefore ill-suited to an age when lively exercise is so 
natural and so condudve to health and vigour ; partly, 
because ^ur very essence is competition ; but chiefly, 
because they may give a ta^te foi; cards, and perhaps 
for gaming. Marbles, of which children genei^ally are 
^ much enamoured, is a play which require^ much 
watching, and occasiooally the interference of ihe mas- 
ter to prevent mischief. It is very tommoa among boys 
to play for each other^s marbles, and to keep as thedr 
own all they win. This is re^l gambling, and will 
be very likely, if not checked, to lead to the same thing 
on a large^r scale. It should therefbre be peremptorily 
forbidden^ and the prdiibition rigidly ^Eifbrced. This 
ea^ most efilectually be dime by making a rule that 
there shall be no individual property in marbles in the 
school, but that all that are brought shall be deposited 
in a bag^ to be kept by you, cmd used by all the scholars 
in common f to be, however, of course, returned to their 
individual owners, whenev^ these discontinue their con- 
neicion 'with the school. ^ > 

We have already spoken of the aboDdanee^of simple 
and pure pleasures which ii benev<dent Ddty has pro- 
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Tided for the young. - There are amusements whose 
t^dency is to d^yek>pe the muscular energies, to inyigo- 
rate the bodily frame, to impart or to cultivate a tas(te 
for natural beauties, to convey useful knowledge, .to 
implant a habit of industry, to exercise the ipgenuity,-^ 
in one word» to bducat? the physical, intellectual, and 
mor^l powers of n^m.. These^ure the most appropriate 
to childhood, and at the same time the most truly de- 
lightful. The various games of ball, skating, kites, 
balloons, riding on horseback, excursion^ into the fields 
to collect plants and minerals, historical and geographi- 
cal games, alphabetical puzzles, pointing out the planets 
and constellations on a clear evening, the construction 
of mimic houses, rail-roads, and canals, the revelations 
of the microscope and telescope, the camera obscura, 
the /illustration of some of the simpler principles oC 
natural philoi^c^hy and chemistry, small gardens, and 
the moi^ common tools and implements of carpentry, 
are never-failing source? of innocent and elevating 
amusement to ypung. minds, which have liot been 
vitiated by. gratifications of an. improperly exciting and 
therefore criminal nature. A book almost miglU be 
written to show how thjBse amusements may be turned 
to account by a skilful parent or teacher in fostering 
good qualities and hafaits, and in. checking and oradi- 
cating bad ones. But I must content myself with this 
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bare allusion to them, excepting however a single one^ 
to which I desire to call your attention more particu* 
lariy ; I mean the cultivatipn of small gardens. In my 
school at Bdgehill, out of an average of forty boys, 
there were never more than a half-dozen, and generally 
not so many, who had not, either separately or in com- 
pany with some of their companions, a little garden 
which they cultivated. The amount of labour which 
some of them bestowed on their gardens was really 
i^urpriding, and it vi^as delightful to behold the lively 
interest with which they watched the growth of their 
little crops, and the heartfelt satisfaction which the occu- 
pation aSbrcbd them; Their gardens were the first 
object of attention in the morning, and the last before 
they were called in at night; and a considerable por- 
tion of their play-houK^ were devoted to digging, plant- 
ing, weeding, and watering. I do not say that this w^ 
the case with all, but it was with some ; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied th«^t there never was any other amuse- 
ment so general, so unfailing as a source of pleasure, 
so pleasant in its influence on the school, and so health- 
ful in ists eflect on the character of the scholars. 

But whateveir are the favourite amusements, which 
will vary with the age, sex, and natural turn of mind, 
moderation in them is of the highest importance. Hence 
you ought earnestly to inculcate upon them the principle 
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that life mid ^l our faculties are given to us rather for 
business than for plea^re;' that they are talents to be 
employed ip the service of God and mankind, and must 
not be wasted in idleness or frivolous pursuits. Ami^ 
ment must be represented as i^o k»iger innocjent, when 
encroaching pn the time which ought to be employed in 
serious occupation, to which it mvist always be con'si^ 
dered as subordinate. It must be represented a& truly 
sweet, sudi is tho wise, and grack>u9 connexion which 
God has appcHuted between pl«asure and duty, only 
whian confined within due bounds; aiui as producing 
satiety^ as ^[igrossing the mind and aliemiling it from 
God, as generating bad passions, . and as leading to 
sharrie and remorse, and to etemd ruin, when it occu- 
fpM the chief place in the hea^ This is a point 
whei^in yopi^ pec^le are very apt to transgress, and 
in refevenoe to which they need^'line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.** 

4. Strire to <^9U3ito in your pupils a .taste (br private 
reading, and guide ^Ir judgment in the choice of 
suitable books^ The present age is distinguished above 
all others for the multipliciation of juvenile books. 
Aniong these thete is of course ti vast amount of trash, 
but there is also muclrtfaat is excellent in style, just in 
s^itimeint, and fitted to improve while it entertaim^ the 
youthful mind. But children would be as likely to take 
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the bad as the good, if left to choose for themselves ; 
they Deed the guidance of a more experieiK^ hand, 
and it is seldom that they will not be willing to submit 
their own juci^inent to that of a respected instructor. 
If you could induce the parents of your scholars to 
contribute a few dollars for the formation of a juvenile 
district library, you would perform a service* whJch 
would become in its results not a greater aid to your- 
self than benefit to the members of your school. 
Twenty.five dollars would purchase a hundred volumes 
or upwards, enough to form a nucleus, around which 
there would be gathering continually fresh accumula- 
tions j and how many hours of childhood would he 
hereby redeemed from idleness and therefore probably 
from something worse, and gcdned to knowledge, virtuiB, 
and happiness 1 When once a fondness for usefiil read- 
ing has ^>een imbibed, and the habit formed, a strong 
barrier has been reared to resist the encroachments of 
b^d passions, and an invaluable security provided for 
whatever of good there is in the disposition and conduct. 
One wotd further on the subject of common school 
libraries for the use of masteris and scholars. This is 
a feature of cpmmon schools hitherfo much neglected, 
but it is beginning to attract the public attention and 
regard. It is a feature essential to the perfection <^ a 
system of popular education. The advantages of such 
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libraries, judiciously selected, are very obvious; and 
the wonder is that they did not long ago strike tlie pub- 
lic mind ivith a clearness and force not to be resisted. 
The task were not a difficult one, but this is not the 
place for a detailed statement and proof of these advanr 
tages. A bare enumeration of them must sufllce for 
the preset. The general establishment of well-selected 
lilnraries in our common, schools would produce, among 
others, the following good e^cts : viz. 

1. It would elevate the qualification of teachers, and 
increase the respectability of the profession. 

2. It would foster a taste for profitable reading in die 
rising race. 

8. It would greatly augment the aggregate amoimt 
of knowledge of the next generation. 

4. It would redeem many of the hours of youth from 
idleness, frivolity, or vice, and thus tend to the increase 
o[ human virtue. 

5. It would essentially aid in the government of 
schools. 

6. It would be attended with many happy e&cts on 
the parents of the pupils themsdvcs. 
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SECTION X. 

B€ retutmahh in ff&ur re^juirements ; be firm in ear- 
acHng obedience; be uniform in your mode of goverh' 
ing; be iwjpartial in your tredtment ofatl under your 
care. ' ^ ' 

It is scarcely an exaggeration of tb^ importance of 
the principles which form the topics of this section, to 
say that an enlightened and faithful application of them 
to the mcmagement of a school, woulibe of itself sufficient 
to ensure complete success. A government, whether of 
a nation, school, or family, founded in reason, and ad- 
mmistered with ^rmnesls, consistency, and perfect im- 
partiality, could not fkil to secure the confidence, re- 
spect, love, and obedience of those under its authority. 
The eloquent Dr. Mason was accustomed to say, that 
an adherence on the' p^^ of rulers to the maxim, " Be 
reasonable, be firm, be uniform," would well and suc- 
cessfiiUy govenj any community. 

It has already been laid down as a capital principle 
in school-government that the multiplication of trifiing 
rules should be avoided ; and it has been intimated that 
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it is better to inspire sentin^tnts of goodness which will 
affect the entire conduct, than to enact specific precepts 
which at best will only cerate as a check to particulair 
faults. It has also been insisted on as of fundamental 
importsUM^ that pupils should be required to submit to 
authority as such, and not be suffered to obey or dis- 
obey, according to their, ideas of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the laws imposed upon them. But it is at 
the same time true that every teacher mutt establish 
dome general rufes, and although he is not^ accountable 
to his sfcholars for these rules, he is nevertheless ac- 
countable for them. He is accountable to his employ- 
ers; he is accountable to his country; he is accountable 
to Grod. On this account, as weH as because it will ^i- 
sure a willing submission to his authority a!nd a cheer- 
ful acquiesceoce^in his decisions, he should well con- 
sider the nature of the requiren^ents he makes ; and see 
to it that they be such as he can justify on the princi- 
ples of reason, eqiiity^ and necessity. 

What are some of those things which it is reasonable 
hit an instructor to require of his pui)ils ? It is reason- 
able that yoi; should exact from all implicit obedience, 
for without this there will be an end of all government, 
and of course of all istudy and improvement. It is itga- 
sonaUe that you should require punctual attendattioe at 
the hour of opening school ; and if you require it, you 
13 
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must etdbrce it. Several methods may be adopted for 
this pprpose, but none will be so efi[ectual as the entire 
exclusion, for the day, of all who con^e late. It is 
reasopable that ycwr pupils should not only obey 
you, but that they should treat you with respect, and 
each other with civility aikl kindness. It is reasonable 
that they be required to conduct themselves with quiet- 
nesa and order in sftudy hours, and to attend diligently 
to the learning of the lessors assigned thenv It is in- 
dispensable also that they be required to fulfil aU the 
great oUigatioas of morality. It is, however, impos- 
sible to lay down a^ complete system of rules, which 
will be applicable to every school. The circumstances 
of schools vary so much ths^ it oilen happens that what 
is neeessary and reasonable in one, would be linneces- 
i^ary and unreasonable in another. In general terms, 
however, it may be $aid that it is alwaiys not only per- 
fectly reasonable, but indispensably requisite, that such 
regulation? should be made and enforced a;S will most 
efl^tually promote the objects for which the school 
exists^ And it is especially consonant to reason that 
your rules should be such as will be favourable to the 
gradual, developem^t, growth, and perfection of the 
moral characters of your pupils. While they are chil- 
dren, they may be excused for tioderstanding as chil- 
dren, for thinking as children, for speaking as children ^ 
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but they should be so taught and disciplmed in child* 
hood, th^it when they become men, they will put away 
childish things. 

At has been asserted, and, I trust, provedf that the 
teache^r is not responsible to his pupils for the laws by 
which he governs them, and cannot. Without essentially 
weakening his authority, permit himself to be called on 
by them for .e^lancttions of the retisons of his conduct. 
Yet.thb is very different from tlie assertion that he may 
not frequently and fully explain to them the reasonable- 
ness and utility of his rules. On the contrary ,^ I am 
perfectly convinced, both from experi^ice and observa* 
tion, of. the propriety and ^reat advantage of so doing. 
A teacher whose general managaocient is of the right 
stamp, m^y sometimes even, wit^ the happiest ^lect, 
allow his scholars to sH in judgment on his principles 
of administration, and pronounce upon theic excellence, 
or the reyerse ; but he should be very cautious tieve)r to 
resort to this mode- of strengthening his authority, un- 
less he feels {perfectly sure that their decision wHl 
be right. I can best explain what I meap, by an 
example, which I hope I shall be excused fos^ taking 
from my own experience. - 

It was (and is) a rule at fidgeliilU that there sEould 
be no' conversation or other species of communipation 
in the dormitories. I pnce received a petition, signed 
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by the whole scht^l, praying, in very respect^id teiaoi, 
that t^is restriction upon them after going to bed might 
be taken off. The petition was accompanied with a 
pledgethat the privilege ask^d should not be abused^ and 
that convertotion at ^uch times should^ carried on by 
whispering. As soon as it came to hand, I motioned 
$0 the school that I had received it, and promised to 
give it a candid considerati^on, adding that the question 
to 1)6 considered was an important one, and ought not 
to be hastily decided one way or the^hej^ Two days 
after tWs, tfitking advantage pf an evidently pleasant 
state of feeing in the school, I addressed them to the 
following effect, though of course much more in^detail: 
,** Boys, I will thank you to lay aside your books for 
a few minutes, and give me your attention, for X have 
s6mething to gay to you. I am now prepared to tell 
you the result of the consideration I have ^ven to your' 
petition, which was left on my desk the day b^re yes- 
t^4^. I pan appeal-with confidence to yourselves to 
Bay whether I have not alwaysv shown tny self, forward 
to grant you every proper indulgence, s I have fek a 
strong dispc»ition ,to indulge you in ybur present re- 
quest, but a sense of, duty^ and a regard, to jrour 
own lasting good, comiJ)el me to a decision contrary to 
my inclination. . There we^ many ^rong reasons for 
making this rule at first, and no circumstances have 
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occurred to render them less Weighty bow than then. 
Probably many of you have never thought of them,«nd 
only need to hear them sfated to convince you that the 
regulation in questiofi is wise, proper, useful, and neces- 
sary. The riespeetfUl terms in v^^hich your petition is^ 
presented, and the readiness you have always shown to 
listen to reaspn andlo acquiesce in my xfecisioris, induce 
me to ^xplam to you two or thl*ee of the reaisons on 
which this rule is founded. In the first place, the con- 
versation of a number of boys together after going to 
bed is iipit to be of a very improper and corrupting 
character. This I know full well, for I liaVe been con- 
nected with a boarding-school where it was permitted. 
In the second place, injury is often done to the prqperty 
of a school by the practice of pulling the bed-clothes 
from off each other and throwing them afid the piUows 
arcamd the room. " Next, there are ^bnost always jsome 
boys.in the room, who really desire to go to sleep, but who 
are prevented by the conversation and laughter of the 
others ; and it is unkind and selfish to keep them sCwake. 
Foiirtiily, no more time is allotted to sleep here than is 
Absolutely necessary to recruit your physical and men- 
tal energies, exhausted asthey cire by bed-time by long 
confinement and studyw Again, a large proportion of 
your parents, I know (because th^y have told me so), 
regard this as^ one of the m^st salutary of all the rqgu- 
13* 
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lations of the sciiool^ and would be very much Vur- 
prised and offeiided if they were td hear it had been 
abolished. And finally, as to your ^edge about not 
abusing the privilege requested, I believe it is perfectly 
sincere, but I believe also that I know you much better 
than you know yourselves^ You would not redeem it ! 
nor would etny boys under the same circumstances. 
For these reasons I have decided that I cannot grant 
yojar petition without violating my dOty. But, with 
these explanations, I w'ould not have been afraid to 
trust the' decision to yourselves; for, I tjan say with 
truth, that my' observation lias led me to the belief that, 
nirjien thie right and wrong of a question are' fairly set 
before them, children fnore uiiiformly decide in favour 
df the right than men. It would afford me satisfaction 
even now to know what yoUr sentimenta are since the 
exposition I haVe made. To this end I will propose two 
or three questions, whibh I hope you will be willing to 
answer with frankness. Those of you who think that 
thefe is force in the reasons^ I have assigned for this 
rule, may declare that opinicm by holding up their 
hands. [Nearly ^very hand in the room went up.] 
Those who think your parents like the regulation, 8tod 
Hf oidd be opposed to a (Change, may manifest it in the 
sanie way. [The same result.] Those who still desire 
the restriction to be taken Off, please to declare it^ 
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[Here^nd there a hand was rais^.] Th(5se who wish 
td let reason and the adcnowle^^d will of your parento 
govern in; this matter, may manifest it. [Here another 
forest of hands instantly rose.] It is as I thought it 
would be. Iwas confident that your decision would be 
right. It was not because I doubted it, that I did hot 
leave the whole matter to your judgment in thet first 
|>lace. It was frotn principle that I acted otherwiiire. 
Questions of minor importance occasionally arise which 
I airi willihg4bat yqu should depide definitively; but 
there are others, of which the present is one, so impor- 
tant that this cannot be allowed even in form. There 
is but one iiead and one lawgiver in««( school ; aiid that 
is the master, whose w'm must be supreme, whose d^- 
sions fnust be final, ahd whose authority n^ver can Jbe 
safely, surrendered even to the1)est of children." 

It was my general practice, while principal of the 
Bdgehill School, at the commencement of each session 
to read over the rules,^and then to take them up one by 
one, arid explain hiinutely the reasons on which the^y 
were founded. I have often appealed to the school for 
its opinion as to the propriety of certain rules ; and I 
bannot recall a single instance in \Vhich there was not 
a nearly unanimous Vote in n^y fjivour: it was more 
frequently the c&ae than otherwise* that the irote was 
mibrpken* I mention this fact, not boa8tinj;ly, but as 
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an encouragement and inducement to young teachers to 
study to make their requirements reasonable in them- 
selves, and such as will commend themselves to the 
better judgment of those for whose government they 
are framed. 

But no system of government will i)e really efficient, 
which is not administered with firmness. The word of 
a teacher ought to be, like the laws of the Medes land 
Persians, unchangeable. When you promise, you must 
fulfil; when you threaten, you .must execute; when 
you command, you must be obeyed. The very first 
lesson that your pupils learn should be, that yes means 
yes, that no i^neans no, and that must means must. 
What a world of trouble and pain would the practical 
inculcation of this lesson^ save v both to teachers and 
taught k Wheti you are dtawn into a contest with a 
pupil, either you must conquer, or one of you ought 
forthwith to leave the school. One unsubdued spirit, 
remaining in your little community, afler it is known 
that your power has been exhausted on him in vain, 
will do more mischief in a day, than you can repair in 
a month. ExTEBiiiNATE is, in such cases, the only 
saife maxim fbr the master of a school. Rebellion or 
the rebd faiust go. Lay it^llown then in the beginning, 
as a principle never to be departed from, that you will 
not retain a scholar under' your care ft single hour after 
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you are satisfied that you cannot subdue him,/Ot tljat 
to subdue' him would TeqUire a degree of severity which 
you are not willing to exercise. . . ^ 

Many years ago I had charge of a day-ischool in 
Washington. ~ I copimencedjt with the determination ' 
to govern, if possible, by moral influen<?es exclusively. 
For several weeks everything went on well, but it, 
became iipparent at last that there was at least one boy 
who could not be effectually controlled in this way. I 
procured a small ratan with particulcu: reference to him, 
and warned him tbatiever^r measures must he resorted 
to, unless he mended his ways. One afternoon he had 
been very idle, and when he can\e fo irecitc knew abso- 
lutely nothing of the lesson. 1 told him he must stay 
ifter school and learn it. i^e locked very sulky, but 
toid nothing. After the. other boys were gpne, I directed 
him to take his G^sar and study. He folded his arms 
and remained perfectly motionless. " WHliam^" said I 
mildly, « do yon not intend to learn this lesson ?" «* No, 
sir," he replied with a look apd tone of defiance. " You 
must do it," said I, still mildly, but with more firmness 
of manner. Still he refused to open the book. We 
were now fairly in for a regular battle, and there was ' 
but ope Qourse, V* WilMam," I saad very deliberately, , 
" there is but one master m this school, and you will 
find it so. Your conduct has for soipe time beed very 
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ioiproper, and I have been looking forward tQ a defini. 
live settlement with you. The time has now eome. 
You must either learn this lesson m CaBsar, or you must 
be aogged. Will you learn it?"— " No^ sir."— I then 
whipped him severely, and repeated the- question^ but 
^th the same result. The ratan was applied a second 
time with greater severity than before ; but still without 
effect." Hitherto the flogging had been received without 
flinching. A third and yet more forcible application, 
after the removal of the culprit's coat, brought a cq)i* 
ous gush of tears, but was otherwise equally inefiecttial. 
Eps countenance was like a thundercloud, his spirit like 
adamant. I then*said to him, " William, I am afraid 
to whip you any more. Your person must be already 
in many places marked by the stripes you have received. 
I am shocked cuad grieved at your obstin^ipy, mqi^ on 
ypur acpount th«m mine. Unless you subdue that rebel- 
lious spirit of yours, it will be your bane through life, 
and render you a pest ix^ society. I shall mal^e no fur- 
ther attempt to conquer you, but I will have no boy in^ 
the school, who refuses to obey. Ypu may therefore 
consider yourself as no longer a member of the school, 
and you can never be received back again but on one 
condition, viz. that you bring a written confession and 
apoldgy for your fault, with a promise that you will 
submit to all the rules of the school, ^nd obey implicitly 
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every cotomand.** I addressed a note to his father, 
giving a detailed history of the proceeding, with the 
terms on which alone his ison could be agaia admitted - 
,into the schpol.^ The next morning, almost iiximediately 
after the opening of the school, the father and son 
entered together. The former was much affected, and 
could scarcely give utterance to his feelings in the fol- 
lowing words>: — »" Mr. Wines, I have brought you, as I 
hc^, a penitent boy. My son deMvered ^he note you 
sent by him, and I was equally mortified and pained at 
his unconqueraUe obstinacy* Bu^ he h^ reflected on 
his conduct, and sees its impropriety. He has, un- 
prompted by me, written the confession and prcwnise 
you could not dp less than require. Had he Jiot done 
so, I should- have whipped him myself more severely 
than you did. ' William, read what, you have vnritten." 
The confession was couched in the most submissive 
terms, and read in a subdued and tremulous tone. 
After this, the father made an impressive address to the 
whole school, ih which he comm^ited on the conduct 
of the teacher in terms which it would not become me 
to repeat. That scene governed the school for weeks ; 
and its effect was never wholly dil)Uterated. ^or many 
days after it occurred, the schod-room was hke a 
church for quietness and order* 
One of the oldest girls in a large comifnon-sohool' 
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once m^de a rag baby in school, which was the occa- 
sion of much laughter and disorder. The teacher dis« 
covered the cause (^ the commotion, and called the 
offender to account for it. He spoke to her aiSection- 
ateljr <K)nceming the impropriety of her conduct and 
the bad example she was setting before the younger 
scholars^ He told her, however, that, in this icbtancet 
he would not punish her any more than he had already 
done by the public reproof she had received, provided 
she would promise never again to rep^t the ofience. 
8^ behaved with great pertness, and positively refused 
to proqiise. The master^ therefore, was forced to chas« 
Hae her. He called her out and inflicted twelye blows 
on her hand with a thick cheri^ rule. She persisted in 
her refusal. Twelve moreVe^ addied, and the question 
was repeated whether she would promise not to make 
rag babies in school. Still her answer was in the nega- 
tive. Thus far she had liot flinched or sh6d a tear. 
But before the end of the third dozei^ had been reached, 
she-begah to cry. She was asked again whether she 
would make any more rag babies. She replied, " No, 
not in this school.'^ " That is all I ask," said the 
teacher ; " if you spend your whole time in tbat occu- 
pation at^ home, I can have nothing to say. If you 
were to aslc tny advice, indeed, I would recommend yoij 
not to do it, but I should not think of laying any corn- 
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mand upon you." The young lady kept ^er word to 
the letter. When school was dismissed at night, she 
gathered up all her hooks, and never again made her 
appearance there during the winter. But the effect of 
the master's decision and firmness was very salutary 
upon the rest of the school. I cannot pass these two 
little histories without calling attention to the remark- 
able difference in the conduct of the parents of these 
two children. How much more trulywise and parental 
was that of the former ! 

The following anecdote, which forcibly illustrates the 
necessity and advantages of firmness in parents and 
Jeachers, is related by Mr. Abbott, in his " Mother at 
Home." — "A gentleman, a few years since, sitting by 
his fireside pne evening, with his family around him, 
took the spelling-book, and called upon one of his little 
sons to come and read. John was about four years old. 
He knew all the letters of the alphabet perfectly, but 
happened at that moment to be rather in a sullen hu- 
mour, and was not at all disposed to gratify his father. 
Very reluctantly he came as he was bid ; but when his 
father pointed to the first letter of the alphabet, cmd 
said, * What letter is that, John?' he could get no an- 
swer. John looked upon the book, sulky and silent. 
*Myson,Vsaid the father pleasantly, *you know the 
letter A.' ' I cannot say A,' said J6hn. * You must,' 
14 
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said the father, in a serious and decided tone; ^wbat 
letter is that V John refused to answer. The contest 
was now fairly commenced* John, was wilful, and 
determined that he would not read. The father knew 
that it would be ruinous to his son to allow him to con- 
quer ; he ^It that he must at all hazards subdue him. 
He took him into another room and punished him. He 
then returned, and again showed JohQ the letter ; but 
John still refused to name it. The father again retired 
with his son, and punished him more severely. But it 
was unavailing. The stubborn child still refused to 
name the letter ; and when told it was A, declared that 
he could not say it. Again the father inflicted punish- 
ment as severely as he dared to do it, and still the child, 
with hisr whole frame in agitation, refused to yield. 
The father was sufiering the most intense solicitude. 
He regretted exceedingly that he had been drawn inta 
the contest. He had already punished his child with a 
severity which he feared to exceed ; and yet the wilful 
su%rer stood before him sobbing and trembling, but 
apparently as unyielding as a rock. I have often heard 
that parent mention the acuieness of hi? feelings at that 
moment; his hearty was bleeding at the pain he was 
compelled to inflict upon his son. He knew that the 
question: was now to be settled, who should be master ; 
aitd after his son had withstood so long and so much. 
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he greatly feared the result. The mother sat hy, suf- 
fering of course most acutely, but perfectly satbfied 
that it wad their duty to subdue the child, and that, in 
such a trying hour, a mother's feelings mu^t not inter- 
fere. With a heavy heart the father again took the 
hand of his son, to lead him out of the room for fiirther 
punishment ; but, to his inconceivable joy, the child 
shrunk from enduring any more suflfering, and cried, 
' Father, I'll tell the letter.' The father, with- feelings 
not easily conceived, took the book and pointed to the 
letter. *A,' said John, distinctly and fully. *And 
what is that V said the father, Minting to the next letter. 
« B,' said John. « And what is that V * C,' he conti- 
nued. * And what is that?' pointing again to the first 
letter. * A,' said the now humbled child. * Now carry 
the book to your mother, and tell her what the letter is.* 
« What letter is that, my son ?' said his mother. * A,' 
said John. He was evidently perfectly subdued. The 
rest of the children were sitting by, and they saw the 
contest, and they saw where the victory was; and 
John learned a lesson which he nevqr forgot. He 
learned never again to wage su<ih an unequal warfare ; 
ho learned that it ly as the safest and happiest course for 
him to obey." ^ 

On this passage, Mr. Dick reiharks : — "The conduct 
^f the parent in this case, so far from being branded as 
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hai^shness or cruelty^ was the dictate of mercy and love. 
Had the son been permitted to obtain the mastery, it. 
might not only have proved his ruin through life, but 
have introduced a spirit of insubordination among the 
other branches of the fkmily. The enly fault which, 
perhaps, may be attributed to the father, in this casp, 
was his insjisting on his son poinding out the letters 
when he happened to be in a ' sullen humour.' But, 
after the contest was commenced, it was indispensable 
to the happiness and order of the femily, that victory 
should be obtained on the part pf the parent." The 
same principle is equally true of schools and their 
instructors. 

The contest Of President Wayland with his little son, 
in which, if I remember right, he was two days in sub- 
duing him, was much talked of at the time ; and while 
the many, with hasty thoughtlessness, blamed his firm- 
ness as wanton tyranny, the more sagacious few, with 
a deeper insight into the true relations of things, ap- 
plauded it as the dictate alike of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. 

, You will be far from finding it an equally ea&y task 
to make all the spirits in your school submissive cmd 
obedient. Some are constitutionally gentle, pliant, and 
tractable; others are proud,, self-willed, and obstinate* 
<^But eyen in the worst supposable cascss, it i& quite 
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practicable, by firmness and prudent management, to 
bring the most stubborn under subjection ;" or, if you 
do occasionally meet with an individual, on whom you 
are unwilling to employ the full measure of severity 
necessary to his complete subjugation to your authority, 
let him be forthwith dismissed. You cannot neutralize 
the mischievous influence of an unsubdued and indo- 
mitable spirit. Cast him out, therefore, as 3WU value 
the peace of your school, as you would prcmiote the best 
interests of your pupils, and as you desire in your little 
dominion to see law and order prevail over rebellion 
arid anarchy. 

Uniformity is as necessary as firmness to the full 
success of your government. By this I mean such an 
evenness of temper and such a steadiness of principle 
in your administration as will lead you always to do 
the s€une or equivalent things under like circumstances; 
Some teachers will punish severely to-day what but yes- 
terday was either entirely overlooked or only faintly 
censured. ^ I am aware that this want of steadiness has 
many palliatives. No other profession is subject to 
such ebbs and flows bf nervous excitability, because in 
none other are the minds of its members in such close 
and constant contact with other minds ; and that too in 
the delicate relation of ruler and ruled. One day the 
best possible spirit will prevail among your pupils, and 
14* 
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the school will be like the unruffled surface of a hke^ 
wheimot a breath of air is in motion. Another day, 
every thing will seem to be awry ; the scholars and 
weather out of joiijt, and irritability and insubordination 
a pe^rfect epidemic* At one time, you will have a vio- 
lent headache or toothache, or be afflicted with a gene- 
ral languor and prostration of ix>th body aild mind ; at 
anothei', you will be in the possession and enjoyment 
of exuberant health and vigour. It is inevitable that 
your spirits will be iaffected by these changes ; and 
what is more natvral than that your conduct should be 
so too ? Yet your pupils will not §nter into the pl^loso- 
phy of these thin^. They look only at the outward 
manifestation ; and any deviation from a straight course, , 
the least turning aside ta the right hand or to the left, 
however natural under the circumstances, will be sure 
to lessen their respect for yoti, and in the same degree 
to weaken your authority over them. This is a hard 
rule, I admit ; but you must strive to adhere to it and 
practise it to the utmost possible extent. If the day 
happens to be glpomy, and your spirits droop in cpnse- 

* I remember, while at Edgehill, a storm in Ma;, daring which 
ihe sun was not seen more than once ^r twice for three weeks, 
l^e state of feeling in the school became really firightluL The 
boys could scarce speak peaceably to each other. It required the 
exercise of all our skill and fbrbearance to preserve any tolerable 
order. \ 
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quence ; if you have a headacfaey and h^ice lack your 
custois^ary patience ; if, from any cause, the temper of 
the school is soured and irritable, and you are therefore 
yourself more peevish than your wont, do not let your 
own bad feelings find yent in severity, and above all in 
injustice, to your pu{Hls. Whatever difference there 
may be at different times dther in your own fedings or 
those of ydur pupils, (and this will often he very great,) 
the importance of maintaimng uiiiformly the same 
principles 6f government, and of making yotir prac- 
tice conform to those principles with the same uni- 
formity, is perfectly obvious. " If strict in discipline 
to^ay, and lax to-morrow ; if you punish an offence at 
one time, which you have disregarded at another; or 
if you suffer aki irregularity to pass unnoticed now, and 
censure it to-morrow, how can your scholars have con- 
fidence in your judgment ? How can you convince 
them that your naotives are correct t They are very 
quick to observe any irregularity in your mode of 
teaching them, or in your general system of goyem- 
meot. I hope, therefore, this direction ivill receive 
careful attention from all who are entrusted with the 
management qf schools. Let no one suffer liimself to 
be deceived, by thinking that irregularity will pass 
without exerting an unhappy influence."* 

♦aiLHalL 
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TrecU pour pupils impartially, is a direction of the 
utmost importance to successful school-governmejit. I 
do not lay it down without being sensible of the very 
great difficulty of applying in practice the principle 
which it embodies. In the first, place, it is impossible 
that you should entertain the same feelings towards all 
your scholars. Nor are you called upon to de so. To 
mamtain such a position would be a presumptuous 
arraignment of the Divine concluct and administration. 
For, while God so loved a world lying in wickedness, 
and ^ wicked world, that he gave his only begotten Son 
that wliosoever believeth in £im might not perish, but 
have everlasting life^ he honours, with his parental com- 
placency arid with peculiar tokens of his love, the poor 
injspirit, the pure in heart, the merciful in conduct, the 
lovers of peace, the mourners for sin, the souls that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. But "the proud 
he knoweth afar off;" and th^ workers of i|iiquity,,as 
well as the. works that they do, are an abomination in 
his sight. You will probably have children ;of all sorts 
in your school ; some very good, some very bad, and 
others whose characters are severally marked. by all the 
intermediate shades of moral excellence and worthlese- 
ness. It is in the nature of things that you should love 
them , in proportion to their goodness. You are not 
only excu^ble for this, but bound to do it. Yet this 
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difference^ as^ proper ias it is unavoidable, in your cus- 
tomary sentiments towards them, will render it ex- 
tremely difficult to treat with the same just severity the 
occasional lapses of the good as the rooted and conti- 
nual transgressions of the bad. Nevertheless, impar- 
tiality requires thsrt you should do so ; and, though the 
lesson is hard to he learned, it can be learned, ought to 
be learned, and must be learned, if you would convince 
your pupils of your fidelity and regard to principle, if 
you would stop the mouths of complainers, if, in short, 
you would acquire and maintains opniplete ascendency 
over your school. 

But the influence here pointed out is far from being 
the only one that you are exposed to, which will lie cal- 
culated to warp your conduct in the paipticular un^r 
consideration. Others, less worthy in themselves apd 
worse in their effects, are abundant both on the right 
hand and on the left. At least we may conclude s6^ 
if we judge from results which we seeactually occur- 
ring, and many of us perhaps if our inference is derived 
from personal experience. You will see some teachers 
pullish severely faults when committed by the younger 
scholars; which in the older ones are passed by without 
punishment or censure ; you will meet with others who 
make a like distinction in their treatment of the girls 
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and the boys. The children of the rich and the influ- 
ential often have their o&nces visited with chastise- 
ments, diflering widely, either in kind or degree, from 
those which are inflicted on the offspring of the indigent 
and the powerless. It requires in fact no small d^ee 
of courage and self-command always to treat in the 
same way, or at least in conformity with, the same prin- 
ciples, the faults of the young man of twenty and the 
child of six ; of the son of the nabob and oracle of the 
neighbourhood, and the child of poverty and obscurity ; 
of the lovely girl, whose temper is gentleness itself, 
and the ordinary curr^:^ of whose actions is like the 
calm unruflled sea, and the hardened boy, whose pas- 
sions, wayward and stubborn by nature, have been fed 
by indulgence, till they have made him their slave and 
plaything. StiH, it is your duty to be impartial, and 
impartiality requires this at your hands. You cannot 
make an habitual diflerence, without occasioning com- 
plaints and giving just ground for them, without weak- 
ening your influence and so far destroying your power 
to be useful,, without hardening the bad in their trans- 
gressions, not to mention other evil effects which must 
result from a biassed and partial administration of jus- 
tice. You will certainly find your account in culti- 
vating the sphit and pursuing the course here recom- 
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mended ; and not only tlmt, but you will, in your feeble 
measure and degree, imitate that Divine Being, who, 
while he " mak^th his s^n to shine on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust,'' will as in&llibly punish sin unrejpented of in 
the most virtuous as the most vicious of mankind. 
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SECTION XI. 

Take an early opportunity, after becoming aC' 
qtudrUed with your pupils, of conversing with each 
privately ; make their dispositions and habits your 
constant study ; and, as far as may be, adapt your 
management of each to his individual peculiarities. 

The utility of the practice recomtiiended in the first 
part, of thi^ d^ectioA I have fiilly tested in my own 
experience* It was a practice long pursued by me in 
the management of the fidgehill school ; and I can bear 
decided testimony to the excellent fruits which it pro- 
duces. If you approach a child aright in one of your 
earliest interviews, you will almost invariably be able 
to draw forth his whole soul. By a friendly air and 
manner, by showing yourself interested in his conversa- 
tioti, by approaching gradually and almost impercepti- 
bly the subject of his personal habits,^ and by a delicate 
and skilful course of interrpgationi, you will scarcely 
ever fail to gain more knowledge of his previous moral 
habits and character than by months of subsequent ob- 
servation without this previous inquiry. The advantage 
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of this preliminary knowledge is manifest. It will en* 
able you to lay your plans for the improvement of your 
pupil more intelligently, because with a better under- 
standing of his circumstances and wants. 

I will illustrate my meaning by an example. The 
following is substantiaUy what has passed time and 
again, in my own experience, at such interviews as 
those to which I allude. Having finished my examina- 
tion into the boy's previous mental habits and attain- 
ments, I was accustomed, after some conversation of a 
more general nature, to say to him, --- "Well, ray son, 
I have now satisfied myself as to your progress in the 
different branches of an intellectual education. I know 
pretty well what your attainmefhts are, and shall be 
able, in each of your studies, to fix you in the proper 
class. But there is one important part c^ my duty 
which remains to be performed. You have a ndnd 
vrhich is to be cultivated and stored with knowledge. 
You have ^ body which is to grow up, and, by active 
exercise, by eating and drinking, and by proper care in 
other respects, to be invigorated and kept healthy. You 
have also a heart, which is the seat and source of all 
that is good or bad in moral character. If- you would 
gain knowledge, you must study ; if yoii would become 
strong, you must take exercise ; in like manner, if you 
desire to have a good character, you must, as it k beau- 
15 
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tifully expressed in Scripture, * keep your heart with 
all diligence.' Now if I were to satisfy myself with 
using means to preserve your bodily health and vigour 
and to make you a good scholar, I should nbt have per- 
formed half my duty. Lam bound, as the principal of 
this school, not only to provide for your bodily and 
mental iyants> but to watch oyer your morals, and to 
use my best endeavours to root out your faults, and 
foster your virtues. But I cannot succeed in this with- 
out your hearty co-operation. If you ever establish a 
good character and become eminent for moral worth, it 
will and must be chiefly throu^ your own exertions. 
As a.friiend and counsellor, I may afford you important 
aid in this_work, but I cannot do it for you. Do you 
desire to become a good man T {The answer to this 
question has always been, * Yes.'] Would you like ine 
to help you in becoming good ? [The same answer as 
before.] But I cannot help you, imlesr you are per- 
fectly frank and candid with me. You must look upon 
me as your friend, for I am really such> and lay open 
your heart to me. In order that 1 may begin aright, it 
is important that. I know something about your fbrmer 
haWts and present charactei^. What was the last school 
you went to 1 [Mr. A's*] How njany pupils attended 
it? [40, 50, ftO, &;c., as the case might be.] Among 
so many, you must have had all sorts of boys* There 
were probably some very bad? [Yes, sir.]" 
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By pursuing this train of interrogatories, by mixing 
up irrelevant questions with the others, and by ocea- 
isionaUy introducing those of a personal nature, I never 
failed to draw forth all the information I desired re- 
specting the general moral character oPthe school 
where he had beeii, and to gain mucii and most impor- 
tant knowledge of his t>wn habits of feeling and act- 
ing. I must here make a single remark,' to guard 
against a misinterpretation of my motives and object in 
instituting such inquiries. It .was with no desire to pry 
into the management of other teachers, nor did I ever 
ask a question which could, in the least degree implicate 
them. My inquiries were confined to the pitpiis^ and 
to such times as they were by themselves, and such 
actions as their instructors were not directly responsible 
for. The course above described was taken, because it 
was found to be the best for gaining that specific know- 
ledge of the character of the new pupil, which was the 
object of my desire, and which was almost always 
found to be of the greatest advantage in my subsequent 
intercourse with him. 

From conversations of this kind in the early period 
of your acquaintance with your scholars, you will de- 
rive, as already intimated, much valuable knowledge 
o[ their character and conduct. But you must not rest 
.satisfied here, nor fkll into the error of supposing that 
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your tlttty is ended with this opening effort., The dispo- 
sition^ the temper, the leading propensities, the moral 
princ^les and habits, of each of your pupils ought to 
be made by you an object of constaot observation and 
study. The knowledge thus derived is essential to your 
being abte to adapt your management of all to their 
respective characters and wants ; and without sudi 
adaptation their progregs in moral excfellence will be 
materially impeded, if not actually at a stand. AJl 
other measures, employed independently of this, can 
result only hi partial Success, because you will often 
have to choose them comparatively in the dark. 

In ordfer to prosecute successfully the study of char- 
acter here recommended, which will be as inter^ting 
€U9 it is useful, you must win the affecticjns of-your 
pupils; you must spiend as much time with them as 
possible; you must converse frequently and familiarly 
with them ; you must encourage them to be free before 
you. If, on the other hand, you stactd aloof from them ; 
if your intercourse is limited to the school-room and to 
study-hours ; if you seldom say a word to them except 
in your official capacity, they cannot fail to Jiave a 
feeling of constraint and uneasiness in your presence, 
which will be an effectual bar to your ever obtaining a 
deep insight into their characters. Thus many evils 
will either be^ entirely unnoticed by you, or you will be 
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liable to adopt very erroneous methods of cortecting 
them; and many a germ of goodness will wither and 
die, or have but a stunted growth, becaus^, being unob- 
served, it lacks that fostering care which is essential to 
its healthy and vigorous developement. 

Your plans of government should be formed and 
carried forward not solely with a view to present and 
temporary effects, but with reference to the permc^nt 
benefit of your soholars. They should be adjusted and 
admii^tered i^o as-to promote the great ends of educa- 
tion. And what is education, properly considered and 
understood, ,but " co-operating with the Divine Spirit in 
forming the mind and changing the heart of an immor- 
tal being, whose nature is extremely complex, by no 
means easily understood, and differing greatly in;dif£br- 
ent individuals ; in all, however, weak and corrupt, and 
averse to the chan^ to be wrought: iii it." Is it pos- 
sible to doubt that what is recommended above must be 
necessary in this work? Can too great pains be taken 
where so much is aj stake? Can success be rationally 
expected, unless great pains are taken, and your labours 
are enlightened and judicious? And can you flatter 
yourself that you take due pa^ns, or that your labours 
will have a proper direction, if ypu give as little tim^ 
as possible to ycMir arduous task, and do not employ 
proper means for becoming acquainted with the char- 
15* " . 
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acter of your pupflsl If so, you hav^ the first prihei'* 
pies of duty in your profession yet to learn. 

You will be astopshed at the revelations which an 
intelligent study of character in your school Will unfold* 
There will be almost as great a variety of tempers and 
dispositions as there are individual <scholars. And what- 
ever substratum of truth there may be in the homely 
old proverb, that " Sauoe for the goose is sauce for the^^ 
^ gander,", it certainly does not hold good of the manage- 
ment of children. A punishment that will be keenly 
felt by James, will be a subject of merriment to 
John ; a, motive, alKpowerful with Susan, will be no 
more than a rope of sand to Mary ; an appeal that im- 
seals the fountain of tears in one,^on another will fall 
like." moonlight cold on the cold snow." I have at this 
moment in /vivid remembrance two cases strongly illus- 
trative of this point. One ia of a boy of ardent tem- 
perament, who often subjected himself to discipline by 
his miscoiiduct. ffe was passionate, w^ward, and 
thoughtless in the extreme; but a mere allusion to the 
love of his father and mother, and his duty to them, 
would at any time, cause the tear tb glisten in his eye. 
The other is of a lad much cooler in temperament, 
generally correct in his behaviour, and amiable in dis-. 
I^osition; but of a oietaphysical turn of mind, always 
ready with an answer, and abljs' to split a hair with 
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many persons of more than twice his years. He had 
upon a certain occasion be^n guilty of some gross mis- 
demeanour. In expostulating with him on his conduct, 
I made as touching an appeal to hif filial filings as I 
was capable of doing, and concluded by asking him 
whether he 4id not think that, if his parents knew what 
he had done, it would fill their hearts with sorrow? 
" Why," he replied, with as much coolness and com- 
posure as ever Newton or La flace sat down to a 
mathematical demonstration, " if I should die, I don't 
think they would care much about it." All that I had 
said had produced no more visible effect than if I had 
befen speaking to the Rock of Gibraltar. Yet that boy 
was not destitute of filial feelings, cmd he knew full 
well that he was doing his parents injustice; but he 
knew also that he wanted something to ward off the 
force of my appeal, and, like a miin driven to despera- 
tion,^ he seized the first weapon that Jay in his path. 

Now should all dispositions receive th^ same treat- 
ment ? Must every modification of character Undei^o 
the same pencd processes as every other? Reason 
certainly answers. No,— and yet to vary one's manage- 
ment to any considerable extent is a work both difficult 
4ind delicate. With all the caution of which you may 
be master, with all the tapt you can employ, you will 
sometimes lay yourself open to the charge of partiality ; 
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a charge which should, if possible, be avoided, but at 
all hazards not deserved. Yet, without beiog really 
partial in any instance, prudence will enable you to 
eihploy various methods for strengthening good princi- 
ples and eradicating bad ones, according to the variety 
of tempers with which you have to deal.' Especially 
tnay you resort to this diversity of treatment in your 
private conversations, and in all those efibrts and mea- 
sures which are concealed from the general knowledge 
of the schod. 

^ ■ - 
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; SECTION XII. 

Court openness^ candour^ and confidence from y^our 
'pupils; accustom them to regard their faults asdis^ 
easeSy and you as their moral physiciany capaMe, of 
giving them wholesome adioicey and pointing out appro- 
priate retnedies. 

This directfon, especially the former part of it, is 
little more than an aniplification of the preceding one. 
A faithful and enlightened application of the principles 
it recommends, presupposes and requires a clear insight 
ihto tha characters of your pupils, and a choice of 
means for their improvement founded on this know- 
ledge, aikd. adapted to all the varieties of temper and 
circumstances. ^ 

Few faults are more common among children, and 
especially children at school, than deceit.* It is not 
difficult to understand the cause of this. They are as 
yet unskilled in the philosophy of remote consequences. 
The pain of immediate punishment, consequent upon 

* Perhaps the same remark would hold true of older jperaena. 
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the disclosure or discovery of their faults, is what they 
dread^ .and shrink from, and avoid, by every means 
within the compass of their ingenuity ; whereas the 
distant prospect of jevil, with whatever of terror you 
may seek to invest it, has little or no powet over their 
hearts. The operatioii of this principle is not confined 
to the yeara^f childhood. It is recognize^ in the Holy 
Scriptures as of disastrous effect in its influence on men. 
"Because judgment against an evil work is not exe^ 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men 
is fully set in them to do evil." 

In proportion to the prevalence of deceit in a school, 
in aH its forms of lying, concealment, prevarication, 
double-dealing, andr hypocrisy, is the malign influence 
which it exerts. It is not that this is intrinsically the 
worst vice to which a child can be addicted. Other sins 
are in themselves perhaps equally if not more displeas- 
ing in the sight of God. But this taints the entire soul, 
V pelrvaides the whole character, and sets itself in deadly 
opposition to all the measures that may be employed 
for correcting any and every moral defect in the juvenile 
mind. By concealment where it is possible, by bare- 
faced lying when it is known that there is no way of 
finding out the truth, by prevarication when that will 
answer the purpose, by an artfully contrived tale woven 
oiit-of s^ch a piixtujre of trtith and falsehood as eflfectu- 
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ally to mislead a parent or teacher, by feigaed repent^ 
ance and hollow promises where the whole enormity of 
the oflfence has been revealed, by putting on the appear- 
ance of virtues diametrically opposite to the faults of 
which it is conscious, by all the ProteiBui shapes Of hy- 
pocrisy and guile which it is capable of assuming, does 
this^ detestable, demoralizing, ^corroding vice seek to 
blind the eyes of the guardians and educators of yo^ith, 
to defeat their benevolent aims, to screen the whole 
catalogue of juvenile errors and crimes from punish- 
ment, and thus to prevent that amendment of heart and 
life which it is one of the great objects of education to 
efieetv " While other vices predominate in thfe soul, 
there are often recurrences of deep remorse, and of very 
considerable efibrts to conquer them ,* but deceit usually 
s^es mental pangs, lulls the soul into a fatal apathy, 
and employs all those energies in riveting its chains, 
which ought to be exerted for its deliverance. Other 
vices are, generally, neither present at all Jimes, nor 
regular in their return; but dedeit is always , at work, 
and scarcedy :allows of an interval, in' which the soul is 
so far i^lieved from its immediate influence as to be in 
a. state to recover from its thraldom. No wonder, then, 
t^ this vice should possess an awful pre-eminence in 
vitiating the character and hardening the heart.'' The 
loss of an ingenuous simplicity of soul, and the conse- 
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qiient want of candour and plain dealing in a child, con- 
stitute a perversene^ 6f character, more difficult to 
rectify- than almost any other that can be named; 
Hence the agony which parents often endure, and the 
bitter tears they shed, when the reluctant conviction is 
forced upon their minds that this pelrverseness exists in 
their own beloved child. Hence too the bold and 
pointed language in which th^ sin of deceit is con- 
(l^rnned by our Saviour. It is placed bjrhim in the 
fore-front of those oflfences, so rank that they smelt t6 
heaven, with which he charged the r^igious leaders of 
the Jews. "Woe unto you, Scribed and Pharisees, 
HYpocKiTE^l" is a denunciation, which, more fre- 
quently, and with a more terrible energy, than any 
other, he thundered into the ears of those "whited 
sepulchres.'*^ ^ 

How importai^, then, is it, not only to the formation 
of good charactei^s in ypur* scholars, but also to the 
easy and successful government of your school, that 
this mildew of the heart should be removed and de- 
stroyed I With what diligence, with what perseverance, 
with what earnest seeking for divine guidance and aid, 
ought you to strive to check every tendency to deceit- 
fulness, to encourage truth, ingenuousness, and simpli- 
city of character, and to render those yoiing immortals, 
of whose mind and heart Providence has made you tl^ 
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gUfurdians, worthy, of the beautiful eul9gium pronounced 
by our Saviour on Nathaniel,—^' Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile!" Dd you airfc how this 
result can be secured 1 I knoii^ of no infallible tneans, 
but such €us are beyond human control ; but various 
measures may be* employed, whose tendency lies 
strongly in that direction. 

Personal example, in this as \d. every thing that con- 
corns the moral edudation and government of the young, 
whether iir schools or families, will »be of an excellent 
influence. Study, then, to make your own conduct in 
this respect a model for that of your scholars. Let 
your course be always straightforward ; never attenqit 
to reach your ends throu^ false pretences or concealed 
sinuosities; be care&l not to afiect dispositions which 
you do not feel, and never to violate truth and sincerity 
in your intercourse with your pu{HlS) not with others in 
the presence of your pupils j and let your whole char- 
acter and conduct, as they appear to the school, and 
indeed every where else, be marked by integrity of pur- 
pioeie, ingenuousness of disposition, and openness of 
demeanour. When your word is once passed, let nothing 
prevent you frOm keeping it, unless it would be morally 
wroi^ to adhere to 4t, even though you may have been 
hasty in your expressions, and aflerwftrds regret what 
you have send. But wheny from ignomnce of the ti^e 
16 
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circumstances of a case, from an improper indtilgencie 
of passion, or from any other cause, you may have 
been b^rayed into injustice or a. marked error in judg- 
ment, do not hesitate to confess and repair your wrong 
before the whole school. Such ca^ouir in a teacher, 
far from degrading, will raise him in the estimation of 
his scholars. It will ^how them that the ingenuousness 
which he inculcates upon them is not a mere sound 
upon his lips, but a living and c^)erative principle in his 
own bosom ; ahd the spirit Wbich dictates such a course, 
pervadii^ his whole conduct, will tend more powerfully 
to promote the growth of this virtue in their hearts, 
than any soundness of doctrine, any ability in teaching, 
any earnestness of persuasion, that could be employed. 
It is true that if such confessions are often necessary, 
it will destroy, and ought to destroy, the confidence of 
tbe school in the master's judgment or sqlf-contrel ; 
but the b^ areiiable to occasional errors, and it is the 
wisest course, because the most consonant to truth, to 
set up no claim to infalHl»lity. No teacher will in the 
end find the rei^pect of hi& scholars for him, or liis 
infiuence over them, increased by practically acting 
upon the absurd ai^ ridiculous, ^s well as fc^lse, maxim, 
that " the King can do no wrong." 

'* ChUdren," says an excellent writer on practical 
education, << ought to be armed agajusst temptations to. 
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deceit, by being forewarnecl on what occasions they 
will present themselves,'and instructed by what means 
they are to be resisted. They should also be strpngly. 
reminded, when such occasions actually occur, of the 
existing danger ; and such a course should be pursued 
by the teacher as to facilitate their escape. Thus, when 
a fault has been committed or a little difierence with a 
playfellow has occurred, and an explanation is required 
by the teacher, great care should be taken to remind 
the child of the duty of truth and ingenuousness, and 
to check that eagerness and haste in the relation of cir* 
cumstances; which will be likely to lead him to give a 
false colout to them. [If the culprit is unduly excited, 
if his feelings are evidently beyond his control, you 
should pause in your inquiries, till his piussions are n 
little cooled^ assigning as a reason that he is obviously 
not in a condition to give you a dispassionate statement 
of Ae iacts of the case, and therefore, without any 
intention of doing soj very liable to mislead you by 
unfair representations.] The danger of his palliating 
some things, and exaggerating others^ should be pointed 
out } and while he is kindly w€irned how grievously his 
fault (if he shoul(i have committed one) would be aggra- 
vated by i^uch conduct, the loveliness of truth and can- 
dour in the eyes both of God and man, and especially 
under trying circumstances, should Jbe set before him. 
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and he shoyld receive every proper encouragel:iient to 
adhere to th^m. When he has done his duty in this 
respect^ whatever may have been amiss in hjs preceding 
conduct; should be noticed in as lenient a mai^ner as is 
compatible with a full maintenance of the distinction 
between right and w^-ong, and a due sense of the im- 
portance of the particular case, ^fe should be- made 
to feel how tenderly he is treated on account of His 
candojLir, and how very different his treatment would 
have been^ had he acted otherwise* But, above all, he 
should be made sensible of the^ terrible load of Divine 
wyath which m^st press upon every child ivho endea- 
vours to hide or excuse a fault by lies, prevarication, or 
concealment ; of the impossibility of pardon without 
repentance ; and of the impossibility of cordial nepent- 
ance, whein the mouth, will not "make confession.'* 
There should be described in mild and sober, but warm 
colours, the infinite blessing of an approving conscience, 
and of that sweet peace whiqh arises from a sense of 
sin forgiven, and of Divine favour restored, contrasted 
with the corroding sense of unpardoned guilt, and of 
being subject to the frown of an offended God. When 
a lie has been detiected, it should be treated as one of 
the greatest crimes, and every endeavour should be used 
to fix its guilt on the conscience, and lead the culprit to 
deep and genuine . repentance. The conduct which 
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ought toiiave b^n pursued by tte child shoutd be par- 
ticularized, and its beauty and happy consequences 
dwelt upon and contrasted with the deformity of the 
feult which he has committed, and the guilt, remorse, 
pain, and Divine displeasure which he has incurred.'' 

The happy fruits of " patient continuance" in such^ a^ 
course as this, have been tasted in many families jind 
schools. And most delightful they are in the present 
peace and happiness they afford, in the sense of con- 
scious innocence and dignity, with lyhich they fill fte- 
youthful bosom, ajid in the anticipations of ^ progressive! 
growth in moral excellence ^or which Ihey afford a rea- 
sonable foundation. You cannot, theii, with too much^ 
assiduity cultivate this spirit, nor with too steady a per- 
severance adherfe to the coujrse .which it-dictates. 

\i is an important rule, in cultivating the virtues w^ 
are considering, that you should yourself manifest con- 
fidence as far as you possibly <^ti in your pupils ; some^ 
times, even beyond what you really feel. . " As in water 
fece answereth to fiice, so the heart pf man to man.'* 
** Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsj tibi,"* 

expresses a principle which extends to all the forms of 
sympathy, embraces all the feelings which a'-e. both 

* Literally : — **If you would have me weep, you must first bei 
aflbcted yourself.** ,v ^ ^ 

16* 
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relative and reeiprocal, and does not even find its limit 
there. If you show yourself always suspicious of your 
pupil's integrity, if you rarely credit his word except 
when feonfij^med by extraneous testimony, if doubtii^ is 
the tule and , triisting the .exception, you will be very 
apt to make him reqkless and indifferent as to whether 
he deserve your confidence or not. I believe that many 
children are, as it wer^ driven into the hal^it of lying 
by the utter want of confidence manifested by those 
who have the care of them. On the other hand^ 
the manifestatipn of a generous confidence^ in cases 
even where it^ has not been merited, has, stimulated 
m^y a child to exert himself to deserve it on a future 
occasion. And what a powerful stimulus to the injge* 
nuoua ambition and self- watchfulness of a virtuous 
yduth are those approving and encouraging words of 
bis tea^cher, whoa really merited, " You have never 
deceived me I" Will any child or youth, who is sensi- 
ble that he is established in the good opinion of his 
inst^ctor, lightly forfeit such a possession ? None who 
possess n^oral worth enough to gain a good opinion at 
all, would throw it away for .nou^ti or part with it 
except under the influence of overpowering temptation. 
That Fense of chfiracter which, in the good, has a spe- 
qies of omnipotence in subsequent life, is often very 
strong in youth f and it i^ as capable as any other moral 
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quality of beu^^ cultivated and strengthened by appro- 
priate discipline. If I were hot resti^ned by motives 
of. delicacy> t might here introduce a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the truth of this principle, by relating an anec« 
dote which haa just been told me of an occurrence that 
took place no longer ago than yesterday in one o^ the 
schools df this city.* 

A simple withdraw^al of confidencoi where this sense 
of chamcter exists, ia sometimes the severest pimisfa^ 
ment that can be inilictdd. A lad fifleen years old had 
deceived a parent in, a matter in which he hadbe^n 
trusted. On being informed by the mother of the cir- 
cumstances, the father said to the son,—" My son, I 
have nothing to say to you, except that I trusted you, 
and you deceived me. I withdraw my confidence, frcmi 
you, and shall be very careful in future how I confide 
in your integrity." This pimple announcement, n^ade 
with perfect calmness and gentleness of manner, but 
with such decision as convinced the boy that tb^e was 
no joke in the matter, was f(^oved, on his part, by loss 
of spirits, loss of appetite^ and loss of peace ^ and he 
finaily took to his bed from shiver depi'ession of mind. 
A few days afterwards, at the intercession of the mtother^ 
he was ibrmally restored to cpnfideiff^, and, a& a proof 

•JPhiWelphiii.^ . , 
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of it, employed to execute some commission, where 
faith in his honour was necessaty. It is now several 
months since the occurrence of what is here narrated, 
and in not a single instance has there heen a I'epetition 
of the offence. 

The true theory of all vicious habits is that th^ are 
real maladies. Thus selifishness, lying, profaneness, 
intemperance, dishotiesty, habituatl atiger, and every 
other vice, is as truly a disease, €is scarlet fever or tha 
cholera. In most .respects, the analogy is perfect and 
entire. The only differences between them are, that 
one is a' disease of the body, the oth^r of the spirit ; 
the former is oflen^the consequenpe of a Divine visita- 
tion, to us inscrutable — the latter is evermore the crimi- 
nal result of our own free choice ; the one is limited in . 
its efl^ts, always by the duration of human life, gene- 
rally to -a much shorter period — ^the, other reaches for- 
ward throughout that limitless and incomprehensihle 
duration, denoted ]>y the term eternity ; the former 
requires chiefly physical, the latter for the most part 
moral remedies, for its reinoval. There is, indeed, one 
other difference, in some respects more interesting than 
any of the others, and certainly of mdst encouraging 
im^r;:. It is that, while there is no positive certainty 
that medicines will or will not cure a sick body, it is as 
sure as that there is a God in heaven who <»nnot he. 
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that the use of proper means, perseveriiigly employed, 
will Teceive that Divine blessing which will rentier them 
efficacious in restoring healtli 'to the soul* 

It is of the utmost importanoe, and will be fouhd^ 
of salul^ry ^fect in tha govemjment of your school, 
that you habitually look upon the faults of your pupils 
in this light, that you familiarize their minds . to the 
same view of them, and that, as iar as praciticabld, you 
accustom them not only to think but to feel that every 
vicious prot)ensity, every immoral habit, in them, is a 
true disease, requiring as careful and diligent anemploy- 
m^it of remedies, as any bodily malady they ever suf- 
fered. When you have once induced this fueling in a 
child, and miade it habitual, and also convinced him 
that you can aid him by your advice in effecting a cure, 
an important point has been gained. He will regard 
you with something of the sam6 feeling that he does his 
physician. He will look upon you as a fri^wl, he wilj^ 
be opai-hearted in your presence, he will cordially co- 
operate with you in your efibrts to do him good. Do 
you doubt whether this state of mind can be induced in 
a school-boy? It is not only quite possible to succeed 
in such an attempt, but, by judieious management, ^ou 
will succeed in a majority of cjases. This is not m^re 
theory ; it is experience, as many teadiers can testify. 
Unifbrim kindness*, gentleness, affection, and genuine 
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friendsh^, coupled with <x>Dscientious diligence, and 
under the guidance of true wisdom, vill hardly ever 
fail. ' , 

It is possible so to speak of the faults of your piipils, 
and to pursue such a course of treatment with regard 
to them, as not' only not to excite ill-will or any unkind 
feeling, but exactly the reverse^ — real gratitude and 
friendship. This will be made abundantly manifest by 
a few extracts from notes received by a teacher from 
his pupib. One writes as fellows : — 

"I am much obliged ^to you for telling me oi" my 
faults, and advising me how I ];nay correct them. I 
have tried to profit by youradmoaitions, and last month 
I tried more than ever to behave welL I am much 
obKged to you for . the good opinion you have of me, 
and I hope I shaill do nothing. which will prevent you 
from having it" ^ „ 

Another says : — ^^ I cannot be thankful enough that I 
have some one who is kind enough to look over me and 
point out my faults in. such a manner that I can correct 
them. I never was aware before last night, when you 
tdd me, that I had been guilty of such conduct as yciu 
spoke of. I now feel that I have done wrong, and feel 
sorry for what I h^ve dobe, and ask you to pardon ime 
for having oiOfended you." 

A third. writes: — "As I wish to get advice concern- 
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ing my faults, I mil jspeak fredy with you about them. 
I will tell as many of my faults as I can think of, and 
those which I have endeavoured to correct, which will 
be all, for I have endeavoured to OMrre^tall." / . 

A fourth asks advice in the following words : — "I 
now address a few lines to you on a subject of great 
importance, or at least I consider it as such. I find 
very often that when I ought to have given my whole 
attention to som§ thing, my thoughts have been wander- 
ing to other subjects. I write this to request you to tell 
me some means by which I may be able to break my- 
self of such an unfortunate habit. And while spewing 
on this subject I would propose another. Often, in the 
various classes, I have no self-command, and therefore 
am apt to laugh,. and otherwise excite disturbance. By 
advising me how I may correct these ikults, you will do 
an essential service to your affectionate , pupil." 

Another says: — 'll must say that, since our con-' 
versation yesterday morning, I have thought a good 
deal whether I could not improve myself, and also aid. 
in improving my schoolmate. In reference to the sub- 
ject of prayer, I took your advice, and examined my- 
self at night, Vhich I found of very great use, and will 
continue to dq it. I think the conversation respecting 
the^ble on Sunday night, is one of the most useful 
lessons ^e have, as it instructs us about many events 
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of which we know nothing, and also teaches us many 
Aongs concerning our duty«'' 

"My morals,'' says another, <' are liot in as good a 
state as I wish them to^ be, yet I do not think they are 
in as low a state as they wei^e some time ago. The 
regulations which you made at the end of the last win- 
ter session, hftd a good effect on a great many of the 
boys, and myself among the rest, so that when I went 

to ^ in the latter pdrt of May, I had entirely ceased 

making use of any profane expressions whatever.— 

While in in the month of October, I became ac- 

qtiainted with a great many young men (gentlemen, as 
they called themselves), who thought it the distinguislK 
ing mark of gentlemen to be able to swear ana curse* 
They paid me a great deal of attention, but I beheve 
they secretly disliked me, because I did not swear as 
they did. The temptation was strong, but God gave 
me strength and gr^ce to resist it entirely." 

I shall make but one fui?ther quotation, as follows : — 
" I have, as you told me, tried to find out my principal 
faults, but Lam afraid not with a great deal of success, 
because I cannot find out what is the real state of my 
heart. I am conscious that I have many great faults, 
and often do wrong, Init still, though I try not, I go on 
every day doing the same things* - [After enumerating 
a number of particulars in whidi he was most liable to 
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transgresB, the writer adds :] I sha^U be grateful to you 
if you will tell me any means, by which I can correct 
these faults, and cultivate the virtues which are opposed 
to them;" ^ 

The letters from which these brief extracts are made, 
and many others of similar purport, written by the pu- 
pils of the same school, were the result either of private 
conversations with the individuals from wh(5m they were 
receivedjt or of confidential notes addressed to them by 
the master; most commonly the former. This fact 
suggests two practical rules of no small importance:*— 
First, let your tr^tment for the cure of your pupils* 
faults be as much as possible concealed from the gene- 
ral Knowledge of the school ; and secondly, be in the 
habit of frequent, friendly, familiar private converse 
with every child and youth under your care. For my- 
self, I can say with truth that, precisely in proportion 
to the stjrictness witji which I have adhered to these two 
simple rules, has the difficulty of governing my pupils 
been diminished, and a pleasant state of feeling has 
pervaded the school. So much benefit have I found to 
result from this practice, that I have sometimes made it 
a point almost of duty to converse in private with seve- 
ral of my scholars' every day.' Children in this way 
become convinced of your real fri^dship for them, and 
17 ' ' . . / 
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the deep interest you feel in their i^nprovement ; and 
they often repay it by laying open to your view the 
inner secretsf of their hearts with as much ingenuous 
frankness as they would use in relating to their physi- 
cian the symptoms of some dangerous illness. 
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SECTION XIIL 

Endeavour to excite in your pupils an interest in 
fheir own improvementy moral as well a>s intellectual ; 
and point out clearly the means whereby this^imprott* 
ment can be effected. 

To awcJcen and keep alive such an interest in your 
pupils should he made an olject of early attention and 
steady pursuit. Without it/ and the personal efforts to 
whichr it gives rise, your hest exertions can meet with 
only partial apd dubious success. On the oth^r Imnd, 
its existence and influential action in the mind of a child 
will render doubly effective all your other measures to 
implant, cherish^ and strengthen the principles and sen- 
timents of virtue. It -is by no means impossible to 
awaken an interest of this kind in young persons. I 
have seen the majority of a large school thoroughly 
roused to the importance of personal effort in order to 
their growth in moral excellence, eagerly inquisitive as 
to the best means for that purpose, and heartily engaged 
in the use of thenu 
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It will be useful to inquire into some of those cpH- 
siderations which; properly presented, will be likely to 
have the effect of exciting in the young an interest, in 
all respects so desirable and salutary. 

1. To this end, the first direction is, — strive to con- 
vince your pupils of the value, nay, of the indispensa- 
ble necessity, Of exertion, active and persevering exer- 
tion, on their part, to the formation of good moral char- 
acters, to becoming useful and respectable citizens. We 
oflen hear of such and /Sifch persons being " self-made 
men." The term, as generally used, has a restricted 
meaning. It signifies those persons who, without the 
advantages of collegiate education, have risen to any 
kind of intellectual eminence and distinction. But it is 
susceptible of a much broader application, and that 
without any violation of the proprieties of language, 
and with strict adherence to truth, j^very man is, in 
Teality, intellectually, and much more morally, a self- 
made man, the^ artificer of his owft character. This is 
sufficiently proved by the single fact that so many 
young men, not deficient in talent, pass severfd years 
under the instructions of the ablest collie profbssors 
without receiving any substantial benefit from it ; while 
many others, with perhaps less natural endowments, by 
industrious application stand well in their classes, and 
afterwards, by the same means, advance step by step, 
till they reach high and responsible trusts in society^ 
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But general proof is pot enough for dhiidren. They 
need special illustrations ; they ar^ moved by particular 
examples. Fortunatdy, history teems with examples 
illustrative^ of the greaX truthr we are considering. It 
would occupy too much space, and be otherwise inap- 
propriate in this work, to ^well at any length oa these 
examples. But you will find excellent and abundsmt 
materials for your purpose in the Mves of Demosthenes^ 
CScero, Horace, the younger Pliny, Pteter of Russia, 
Gibbon, Franklin, Edwards, Payson, and indeed in the 
lives of almost all who have ever distinguished them- 
selves either in the world o£ letters or the worid of 
action. It is "the hand of the diligent that mdketh 
rich^ in character «nd knowledge, as well as in that 
which more commcmly, though with^ less truth, bears 
the name of riches. No man ever yet became eminent 
in gooidne^s, and diffused abroad the light ^d wa^rmth 
of a virtuous life, without self- watchfulness and self^ 
scrutiny, without waging an incessant wjirfare upon bis 
pasi»ons, .without a diligeAt cultivating and cherishing 
of pure affections and upright principles, without, in 
one word, much and laborious personcd eflS>rt to that 
end. This is a lesson, which, by simple arguments, by 
apt examples, by earnest appeals, by showiijig your own 
deep convictions of its truth, you ought to be instant in 
season^ and out of season in impressing upon the tiender 
17* 
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minds of yolir yoimg charge. Be assured that itA^l 
have a strong tendency to excite in them that lively 
interest in their own ^improvement, which is the first 
step towards the formation of a good character, and 
which is equally essential to the pleasant and healthy 
govemmeitt of your school. 

2. Show your pupils, and try to make them fee the 
force of the motive, that, by diligent efforts in cultivat- 
ing thjoir heartst they mil pleaie God. This is a high, 
and holy, and, where it really exists, powerful motive 
to virtuous conduct. It is a motive, however, which 
fills by fiir too small a space in the hearts even of the 
gbod, and is too little influential on the acti(Mis of us all. 
It is seldom appeabd to by the ministers of religioi^in. 
their public discourses, or by Christian writers in their 
more elaborate productions. It seems in fact almost to 
have undergone an edict of banishment from among 
those motives which are to mould and fashion our moral 
feelings and principles. Yet 4t is distinctly recognized 
in the Bitle as a legitimate and worthy principle of 
action; and it is recorded to" the honour of one of the 
andent Patriarchs, that " he had this t^timony, that he 
pleased Grod.*' How much more truly h6nourable is 
such a testimony than the huizzas of millions! how 
beyond compai^n more to be valued than the admim- 
tion and applause of a congregated world ! 
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Whenever we do a thing with the express view of 
pleasing a friend whom we love, aiid whose approba- 
tion we value, it is sure to be well done. If we aret 
impelled to a given action, or course of action, simply 
by a regard to duty or the opinions and usages' of the 
world, we may do as little as we possibly can, so that 
we do not violate conscience or offend external decency. 
But not so wh^n among the motives of our conduct th?it 
of giving pleasure finds a prominent place, then 
how carefiil m the minutest particulars to consult the 
known tastes and wishes of our friend ! how watchful 
to avoidf every thii^g that can occasion th^ lea^t unplea- 
sant emotion ! how anxious to omit nothing that can at 
all minister to his gratification ! The force and beauty 
of this motive are often exemplified in domestic and 
social intercourse. The fond wife, when ghe expects 
the return of her husband after an absence from home, 
is all anxiety to have every thing so arranged as to give 
him riot only a hearty but a cheerful and pleasant and 
comfortable welcome ; and what inexpressible plea»ite 
does she experience firpm a word, or look, or smile of 
approbation— any thing that constitutes a recognition 
of her endeavours to plea^, and an assdrafice that 
those endeavours fu© noticed and appreciated. So of 
the husband who desires to j^lease his wife. How care- 
fill in choosing a present for her, to be sure that he 
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selects one suited to4ier taste 1 How often also will an 
afiectionate daughter spend hours in arranging a bou* 
quet for the purpose of giving pleasure to a mother, or 
sister, or brother ! It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations of this principle, so as to -fill many pages ; but 
this is as unnecessary, as it would be tiresome and 
inapposite* 

Now - let this feeling be transferred to the Creator,i: 
and become a habitude of mind, and what a safe-gua^d 
does it a£&)rd against every thing dishonourable and 
wicked ! In all the vast storehouse of motives which 
the Scriptures contain, there is none better than this^ 
especially for the young, notwithstanding it has beeiLso 
much overlooked, and, as it were, almost thrust out 
from among them. The . peculiar excellence of this 
motive consists in this, — ^that it is at pnce elevated and 
elevating ; that it is applicable tp all times,, places, and 
x^ircumstances, and, where it really exists, actually does 
spread itself out over the whole conduct ; that it affords 
a standard of right. and Wrong easy to be und^astood 
and applied) even by a child; and that it is capable of 
being without diflSculty so; impressed upon the mind^ 
of children as to become a constant principle of action 
with them. I hav0 seen a child less tha^ four years 
ol8 who was in the constant haWt of referring his 
actions to this standard. The desire of pleasing God 
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and t|^ ^r of displeasing him seemed to be in bis ease 
an eiectual safeguard against many faalts, and Qspo- 
cially against lying* He. would sometimes ask more' 
than a dozen times in tbe course of a day whether Grod 
would be pleajs^ with him if he did so and so^ Once 
after he had broken something, but his mother did not 
know certainly that Jt was he, she asked him about it. 
" Must I tell you the truth, Ma ?" he hiquired. « You 
know, my sch>/' she Replied, "that God loves the truth." 
" I did it, Ma," was his prompt reply* 

Allow me to urge upon you the importance of pre- 
senting this motive clearly to your pupil's understand* 
ing, and of pressing it earnestly upon their conscience. 
Strive to mako the (tesire 6f pleasing God an habitual 
sentiment with them. Accustom them, as tar as you 
possibly Qan, to inquire " How can I please God to-day ? 
Shall I please God if I ^ so and sol Will God be 
pleased if I deceive my teacher? if I am idle when! 
ought to be studying? if I get angry and strike my 
companions ? if I take wh'kt belongs to another ? Will 
He not be pleased if! tell the truth? if I am. kind to 
my schoolmates, and diligent in my studies, and upright 
in my conduct, and obedient to my teaches and pa- 
rents ?" Hold up 6is in a mirror to their tender and 
ingenuous minds the afiecting and eneoui^gin^ truth 
that God, great and glorious and mighty ,as He is, con- 
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deso^ds to take pleasure hx their simple, childish eflforts 
to please Him, Dwell especially, and with uijiusual 
ardour of feeling and clearness aad fulness of illustra- 
tion, on the fact that God is pleased with every efibrt 
Aeyiiiafce to tell the truth, to reprgjss anger, to culti- 
vate peace, to be diligent and obedient, to practise gene- 
rosity and kindness, to be watchful over themselves, to 
ciierish: virtuous principles and check vicious propensr* 
ties, — -iij one word, to form good characters and become 
good men. Let no favourable opportunity slip of incul- 
cating this motive upon your pupils. You cannot be 
too assiduous or too zealous on this point. It is aston- 
ishing what an effect such ^instructions and exhprtations 
have upon the young. It may, by judicious, wdl- 
timed, and persevering exertions on the part of parents 
a|:^d teachers,^ be made a habit with them to refer their 
actions to this standard, and to, inquire constantly hbw 
they can please God. And it would be altogether a 
work of supererogation to point out the benefits, that 
would result to school and family government from 
such a motive becoming general among children. 
These benefits lie ^oo much upon the surface to require 
any such exposition to make them apparent. 

3. Another means of exciting in your pupils that 
interest in their own moral improvement which is ess^n- 
tid^to their growth ip goodnless, is to impiess continu- 
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ally upop their niinds the.gr^t truth that virtue leads 
to happiness and vice to misery, even in the predeat 
lifei and that the character here, whether good or had, 
fixes irreversibly the conditio^ beyond the grave. The 
wisdom of God i6 ^i^played in every thing that reveaCs 
to us any portion of his character or government. 
7?hus the general current of human affiurs ^ablishes, 
to the satisfaction of the attentive observer - of passing 
events and the discriminating student of history, the 
encouraging truth that thei!&is a moral Governor of the 
world, who loves and rewards ^xxthess, and hates and 
punishes iniquity ; while, at the same time, the excep- 
tions are. many and striking, — so many and so strikijig 
that, if there were no hereafter, our confidence in the 
suprasie and perfect goodness of the Creator would be 
shaken, and wjb should at least doubt whether judgment 
and justice were the habitation of his throne. Hie. 
conclusion is, therefore, for<5ed upon our minds that 
there mu^t be a state of fixture retributions, in which 
the enigma now sometimes beheld of prosperous wick- 
edness^ and suffering virtue and all the myBteries of 
Prdvidence shall be cleared up, the ways of God to 
man eompleteFy vindicated, and the wisdom, justice, 
benevolence, and all the. perfections of the Godhead 
shine forth with a refiilgence siich as that with which 
they beam oil heavenly Intelligences. 
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But while the full and final vindication of the Divine 
administration must thus be postponed to a future judg- 
ment, 6o|d has not left himself without a witness in the 
present world. Many remarkable examples are on re- 
cord both in sacred and profane history, wherein he has 
ckArly manifested his disapprdimtion of sin and his love 
of goodness, by the punishment of the wicked and the 
vescue of such as trusted in him.' Was there no di&* 
play of retributive justice in the tase of that abominable 
tyrant, :^doni»bezek, who having, according to his own 
confession, mdmed not less than seventy princes by 
cutting oiT their thumbs and great toes, and reduced 
jthem to the necessity of gisithering up their fixxil, like 
dogs, iirom b^ieath his table^ was at length, m the 
righteous providence of God, punished by having {)re- 
cisely the same mutilation inflicted on himself, and by 
perishing in captivity within the walls of Jerusalem? 
Were n^ that breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep by which almost the entire race of men was swept 
from the ei^rth, the fiery deluge which consuined^he 
cities of the plaiA, the earthquake that swallowed up 
the company of .Dathan and Abirain, the writing on the 
wall of Belshazzar's palace and the terrible njea ning 
concealed within its mysterious characters, the loath- 
some and excruciating deaths of the two Herods, and 
the horrible fate of the Uoody and malignant Antiochus 
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%iphuies,* — were nojt all tbese; and a hundred other 
cases not less remarkable, so many proofs that ** there 
is a Grod who reigns on high, and minds the afTairs of 
menr V 

It is related of Chai^les the Ninth, of France, one of 
the most detestaUe tyrants that ever filled a throne, the 
author of the dreadfUl massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
D^y, that, afler ihat abominable tragedy, he never knew 
what peace of mind was ; <* that he had a fierceness in 
his lobks, and colour in his cheeks, ^ich he never had 
before ; that he slept little, and never sound, and waked 
frequently in great agonies, requiring soft music to com- 
pose him to rest ; and at length died of a lingering dis- 
, order, after having undeiqgone the most exquisite tor- 
ments of body find mind ;" and some even assert tl^at 
such Iras the intenseness of his agony as to cause the 
blood to start through the pores of his body. 

« King Richard III., after he had murdered his inno- 
cent royal nephews, was so tormented in conscience, as 
Sir Thomas More reports from the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber, that he had no peace or quiet in himself, 
but always carried it as if some imminent danger was 

* ** Wonof crawled from every part of him; his flesh fell away 
juecemeal, and th^ stench was so^eat that it became intolerable 
to the whole army ; uid he thus finished an impious li^ by a 
miserable death.'*— JRol^*« AmietU Mitory. 
18 
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near him. EQs eyes were always whirling about on 
^lis side and on that side ; he wore b shirt of mail^ and 
w^ls always laying his ]iand upon his dagger^ looking 
as furiously as if he were ready to i^rike. He had no 
quiet in his mind by day, nor could take any i^t by 
night, but, molested with terrifying dreams, would start 
out of his bed, and run like a distracted man about his 
chunber.'* * 

The gceat mord lesson of aU history is that there is 
a God wha controls human affairs, and so controls them 
as to, draw a broad line of distinction between virtue 
jai^d vice> placing the seal of his ^complacency on the 
former, and marking the latter withr manifest tokens of 
his displeasure. He who learns, not this from the study 
of history, loses the best and greatest advantage it is 
fitted to afibrd. Especially ought every teacher of 
youth to turn his attention to this view o£ the subject, 
and gather up, as in the treasury of his m^nory, ihe 
&cts which have a bearing upon the great question as 
to the efiect of our actions on our own happiness. A 
/requent reference to the providential administration of 
Jehovah, as exhibiting his love of goodness and hatred 
of wickedness in the honour he has put tip<m the one 
and the brand with which he has marked the other, in 
the happiness which the former insures, and the misery, 

•Mr. Pick. 
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in one form or another, to which the latter necessarily 
leads, will n6t be without a sensible anch ^appy ^^t 
upon your pupils. 

But afler all, a different mode of illustration will be 
better adapted to your purpose* All of us, and the 
young especially, are more afi^ted by what, in the 
forcible language of BacOn, ^ comes home to our busi- 
ness and bosoms," than by that which, however aptibr 
the purpose of illustration, has a less direct bearing on 
our personal concerns. You can appeal, oflen with 
irresistible force, not only to history, but aldo to the 
observation and personal experience of your scholai^, 
for confirmation of the position that virtue promotes 
happiness and vice l^ds to unhappiness. There is no 
community, school, or family, in which this truth is not 
exemplifiied in a manner more or less striking every 
day. This is particularly the case with respect to 
schools. T^e good and gentle find every thing plea- 
sant «tnd peaceful ; the refractory and disobedient oflen 
smart under the infliction of actual chastisement, and 
are ccmtinually tormented by the dread of punishment 
and the upbmidings of conscience. Accustom your 
pupils to look 4]pon this connexion as one established 
by God himsfelf, and not as ah arbitrary arrangement 
ot yours. Paint in mild arid true, but warm and 
Hyely colours, the serenity and pea6e wl^ich itte prau- 
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tice of goodness spreads over the soul, the respect and 
influence which it secures in society, and the divine 
approbation and complacency with which it is ever 
honoured and rewarded. Yoa need not be afraid of 
giving undue prominence to this motive. The happi- 
ness of heaven, painted by the pencil of inspiration 
with a richness of colouring which throws the modt 
beatltiful and vaunted of hujnan productions far into the 
shade, is one of the leading motives ^y which th0 Al- 
mighty seekr to allure us to the ways of virtue here 
and a crown of life^ hereafter. Labour, then, diligently 
to make yourjmpils feel that *« virtue's ways are way^ 
of pleasantness, and all her' paths ar6 peace^'' This 
great principle is so invariable in its operation, so pal- 
pable, so truly experimental, ^at it is not a difficult 
Cjusk to impress it practically upon the niinds of chil- 
dren. They may easily be taught to notice habitually 
the eflfect which their actions have in promoting' their 
personal happinessor the reverse. And when once the 
truth we have been attempting briefly to illustrate, has 
taken a firm hold upon them, its living power 'will soon 
be seen in the fair and pleasant fruits it yields. 

4. A fourth directicMi fbr exciting in your pupils hn 
interest in their personal gi-owth in moral excellence, is 
—inculcate uponthfem the importance of being governed 
by principle, show them the elevation ajid truQ dignity 
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' Ihis imparts to the chamct^, and presa earnestly rtppn 
them the hnportnut trtoth that the only true indepen* 
dence is that which arises from conscious virtue and 
liberal knowledge. ; I will not here enter at all into the 
metaphysical question whether the conscience be an 
original faculty, or merely the judgment employed in 
weighing our own characters and actions. Such an 

* inquiry would be foreign to my present aim ; nor. would 
it in the lea^ alter the facts we are to consider, whether 
the one theory or the other be correct. The moral 
sense, the feeling of right and wrong, whatever it be 
and in whatever mode it acts, is as capable of being 
cultivated, enlightened> strengthened, and trained to a 
right habit, as any mental power or moral disposition 
whatsoever. 

This is not thepxy ; it is fact.. The truth of the po- 
sition rests upon the broad and firm basis of experience* 
Children, at a very early age, by a right mode of train- 
ing th^m, may be .accustomed to act ^from principle. 
Washington was a bright example of this, as of most 
other human excellences. The story of the pear-tree 
and the hatcnet is well remembered, as evincing his 
regard for truth, even when the prospect of punishment 
was direptly before him^as the consequence of avowing 
his ,&ult An emin^t teacher once declared to me that 
such was the delicate and strong sense of personal 
18* 
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fights ambng his pupils, such and so aniversal their 
horror of stealing, that he believed a piece of apple^lelt 
on any of the forty desks in his school-rooin would 
have ren^ained there till it rotted, before any other than 
the owi^ would have touched it. I bstve known s^ve? 
ral instructors who had their scholars so trained to the 
habitual pr^tice of what is right, that they could leave 
them for a quarter, a half, or even a whole hour^^th' 
the certainty^ that the studies of the schsopl would be as 
faithfully:,prosecuted while they were away, as if they 
had been present.* - . 

* The following incid^t, among many others of a like kind, it 
related by Mr. Simpton, in his account of the EkKnbnrgh Infimt 
8chopl:<— ^'One ofthe duldrmi lost a hid^nny in the |>lay- 
ground. The mistress was so certain that it would be found and 
accounted for, that she lent the loser a halfpenny. Some time 
afier, when Ae incident was nearly forgotten, one of the boys^ 
J.T., fbund t halfpenny in the play-ground, and, although no 
one saw him find it, he brought it at once to the teacher. Aa the 
lattOT knew nothing about the loss of the halfpenny already alluded 
to, it nppetred to him it halfpenny without an owner; but one of 
the chlMrea suggested that it must be the lost halfpenny ftr 
which the mistress had given the substitute. * What, then, shall 
be don^ to it?' Many voices answered, * The mistress should get 
it V The girl who had lost the hal^ienny V^as called out, and at 
once knew her ovm. It was given to her, and she immediately 
transferred it to the mistress. The teacher then appealed to the 
idiole school, *Is that iright?* *TesJ yer! right! rig^r was 
oried oat by the whole assemblage with much ii|q[>Iau8e and anl- 
matioD. TI^B last accompaniment of their approbation is^ongly ^ 
contrasted with the more tranquil and esvidently regtetting way in 
which they condemn, when any thing is wrong.** 
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It U.priiK^ple or the want of it thc^tm^kes the whole 
difi^reoce l^tween the upright and worthy tutisai and 
the wretch who picks your pocket, or brtok^ into your, 
house at dead of night for the fell purpose d* robbery 
and murder* How earnestly, then^ ought the iinpor* 
tance of being governed by principle to be inculcated 
upon the young ! hoW diligently the habit of acting <»i 
principle, cultivated! Seize every fit occasion, avail 
yourself pt every opportune occurrence in the school, 
take all imaginable pains, to show your pupils a^ 
make them feel how immeasurably^suparior ia all the 
qualities that constitute true excellence and respecta* 
bility, b the schoolboy who habitually says to him3elft 
«< I must pot do this, because it is wrong," to one whose 
govemipg motive is expressed in the declaration, ^^ I 
must b^ careHii what I do now, lor the teacher is look- 
ing." To do right because it is right, to shun wrong 
because it is wrong, to act from a sense of character, 
from the, love of goodness, from the fear i)f God, — this 
is worthy of a rational and imipprtal being* The diild 
who acts thus l^bitually will not only gain the lore and 
confidence^ but commatui the respect, of those who are 
ten times older than himself. On the other hand, the 
boy or the girl who does what is right, and absjtains 
from what is wrcNog, merely because some one who has 
authority ovenr him is loolqng at him, and he dreads the 
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rod of correction, ,but who practises wickedness with 
greediness when he is assured of impunity, ^-*^uch an 
one smks the ciign^ ^of human nature to a level below 
that of mUny even of the bqite creation, for the ox and 
the horaef having once been broken to the yoke and th§ 
hjegiiess, afterwards submit and obey front a better prin- 
ciple than that of fear ; and many animals, and esper 
cially the dog, are bound t)y a real and strcmg aflfection 
to the obedience and service of their ii(iasters* Hold up 
this view of the case to your pupils frequently, and in 
a clear and strong light. *< Line upon line and precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little," is the true 
motto both in the moral and intellectual education of 
t|ie young. Such a ^urse in reference to this^ particu- 
lar point will iiot and Cannot fail to produce good fruit 
in some, probably in many, perhaps in all, ; ' 

The desire of respectability and influence among 
inen, pot indeed as an ultimate end, not for the mere 
gratification of persond vanity or ambitUMi, but as a 
means of extending more widely our usefidne^^, is a 
Ic^timate principle of action. Press this view earnestly, 
repeatedly, ajid afl^tionately on those young im^ior- 
tals, over whom Gfed in his providence has given you a 
temporary guardianship, and between whom and you 
there has been, by the same providence, established a 
relationship, involving ties tender, and intimate, and 
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pregncint with cOosequence^ that reach forward thr^gh 
eteriuty. \ 

5. Pi^sdly, as a most important tneans of exeitiag 
the desired interest, aecustom^your pupils to face their 
fatare responsibilities in alHhe relations subsisting be- 
tween them and tlieir Creator on the one hand, and 
between the^oselves and their feUow^reatures oh the 
other ; — ^th^ relations as subjects of the moral goveni'- 
ment of 6rod, as citiz^is of the American repuUi^, as 
members 6f ftunilies, neighbourhoods, and the great 
brotherhood of man^ Tliiis topic opens a field of 
thpugl^ and investigation, afibrds ground of appeid and 
enti^eaty, and calls up 4 trains of associatiilms, which ate 
broad enough almost of themselves to form a volume, 
to which jou can scarcely loo often recur eith^ in your 
public addresses to your pupils or your private con- 
versations with them, and whkh you cannot with too 
much warmth and cogency urge upon their conmdernle 
attention. *' No manj" saith the great Apostle to the 
Grentiles, t< liveth to himself." What a pregnant met- 
ing i^ included in those $ve short words ! It is a.law 
of our constitution^ an ordinance of Heaven, that every 
man is to have tm influence over his fellows, some in a 
g]:eatQr, others in avless, degree. Nor. ate ^e aceount- 
ftble merely for the actual and positive influence we 
.eacert on others ; our responsibility extends to all the 
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hifltience we might have, to, ftll the good we might 
achieve, by pursuing a different course from what we 
do. Jt is therefore utterly impossible for Us to escape 
from that responsibility which b^otigs to us as social 
beings. The man who, to shun this responsibility, 
buries himself in some de^ forest or remote cavem, 
j^r from the haunts of men and bos^y hum of Iife» nlust 
utterly, fail of his object. He is still accountable ibr all 
the evils he mi^t have prevented, for all the good it 
would have been^in his power to efiect, by the .utmost 
exertion of his faculties. This principle is as consonant 
to reason as it is to Scripture. In the parable of the 
talents, the unfaithful servant was condemned, not for 
abusingt^but for hiding his Lord's money ; and the man 
who should refuse to siave a feUow-creatufe from d^ath 
when it was in his power to fb so, ^ould be held guilty 
of his blood, and. consider^ as a monster unworfhy pf 
human sympathies. ; >~ 

the world in which we live is filled with iterance, 
vice, and misery. A large part of it is still unreclaimed , 
from heathe^ism^ and even where the Christian religion 
prevails and is outwardly respected, how-faint and 
.feeble is the influence it exerts on the hearts of thd 
great mass of men ! Biit the world is 4a be brought 
hajdk to its allegiance to God. The ignorance which 
enshrouds it is to be enlightened, the vice which despoils 
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it of its beatity is to be Teirjoved^ the ^nretchedness be* 
Death whieh it groans alid is in bitterness is to flee 
away, like a dreaBO-or a shadow. And yet this mighty 
revolution, which involves na less a change tfiaa the 
regeneration of mankind^ is to be ejected, not by mira- 
ole, btit ^rough human instrumentality. God will be 
the Author of it, but men the agents he will employ to 
effect his purpose. , We ftre all of us called to be co- 
workers with Him in the noble- enterprise. To-what an 
honour, beyond all that men ccin bestow, are we thus 
raised, and how fearful the responsibility that Is put 
upon us by jsuch a^pri^il^e ! - 

liet us take another view of human responsibility, 
for our duties are as various as our relations. There 
is not a common school in th^ country that may not 
have in it a- future President of the United States. 
Some undoubtedly have. At all events, these primary 
institutions, about which we think and Care and exert 
ourselves so little, are thronged with embryo goyemofs,^ 
judges, law-makers, and. magistrates of every grade, 
— wijh lawyers, physicians, divines^and authors,-^with 
those, in short, who ate speedily to- 4ill ifll the mos* 
important and responsible trusts under our so<aal sys- 
tem. Yes, on those who are now -subjected to aM the 
restraints of the school-room, and engaged in the dally 
roiind of school-duties, Ivill soon be devolved the mighfty 
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chSLrgb of upholdii^ our present fbtm of govemniezit, 
with the beneficent institutions which reposis upon it ; 
and thus of transmitting t6 posterity" undiromed knd 
tpidiminished, the bright inheritance our forefathers 
bequeathed to us. What an interest and importance 
does this thought impart to their present position and 
OccupaticHis as schblard I Can an intelligent and well- 
principled child realize this idea withont being affected 
Jby it? without almost fedidg a sense of oppression 
froti the responsibility that even now attatches to him, 
and that higher r^ponsibility which is in near prospect t 
But not only has the world at lai^ and our own 
country claims upon our interest arid exertions; we 
h«ive inany and most important duties to perform as 
neighbours, as heads of families, as friends, as relatives, 
and in all those minor but muhiform relations which 
exist between persons living near eadh other. These 
duties,,with all their weight of responsibility, will soon 
be rolled upon our children, who, with too little thought 
of them, now fillsthe places of learning, and tob often, 
it is to be feared, study more intensely how they shall 
thwart the itiaster and indulge an indolent dispositiori, 
than how they niay turn their time to the best account, 
and becotne most thoroughly imbued with that know- 
ledge and those virtues which will fit them to be^ useful 
men and citizens. 
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These are all trains of ideas Whiph should be ren- 
dered familiar to the thoughts of school-children, and, 
if poissible, incorporated into their intellectual and moral 
being, so as to become a part of themselves, If you 
can succeed in this object, if you can so impress upon 
jour pupils their high future responsibilities as to make 
them habitually ^nsible and regardful of them, nothing 
will tend more efiectually to awaken their interest and 
rouse them to exertion for their personal improvement, 
bpth Intellectual and moral. Say you that the task is 
difficult t It is not to be denied that it is encompassed 
with more or less of difficulty ; but it is not impossible. 
I have myself seen this result secured in many ca^s ; 
and multitudes of teachers can testify to the same fact* 
I have heard it related of the children of one of the 
most distinguished of American clei^men, that nothii^ 
is more common than to hear them talk of ^' livihg for 
their country," of ^* serving their country y" of "ieing 
useful to their country," &c. &Ci This is true not 
only of those who have grown up to manhood, but also 
of the .younger members of the family. It i^ a ^^ti- 
meht imbibed with their mother's milk, and instilled by 
the earliest lessohs of a father. In this waythey learn 
almost from infancy to think less about themselves than 
others ,- to expel selfishness from their bosoms ; to cul- 
tivate bej^evoleUce and generosity ; to extend the circle 
19 
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of their s^mqpathies to the, race ; and to live less for 
themselves than for mankind. Are nc^ these desirable 
icesults 1 Are they not noble frui^ ? And what think 
you of the government of such a family, — ^that it is a 
difficult or an easy task t - 

You cannot bring about this state of feeling in your 
pupils, and make it h principle of action with them, by 
a few set lectures and feeble efforts. It is not thus that 
any great results ai^ reached. No; you must again 
and again hold up the same" views to their contempla- 
tion; you must over and over and oyer again urge 
upon them the same considerations ; you must do this 
in puUic.and in priva^; by formal juidressies, by femi- 
liar converse, by apt aHusicHis and examples, by avail- 
ing yourself of every favourable opportunity whenever 
and wherever it occurs of bringing home to their under- 
standing and conscience the great lesson. Of their future 
responsibilities in all their binding force and ramified 
details, 

Ekideavour to make your pupils feel that they do not 
go to school, as they do to a balloon ascension; an illu- 
mination, or a theatre, merely for their present amuse- 
ment and gratification ; but that they are sei^t there for a 
very different end, a far nobler purpose ; viz. to become 
prepatred by study and discipline, by the cultur^^ of the 
iKlin4 and heart, to discbarge, with x^redit to themselves 
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and usefulness to others, those duties which G4d and 
society will claim at their hands, when they grow up 
to be men. Show them that they axe already old 
enough to think seriously on this sutgect ; that they 
ought at le^st to begin to look it in the face, ahd to 
&niiliarize their minds- with the thought that they, with 
others of their own age, will soon have to fill the places 
now occupied by their fathers,^ and to assume all the 
solemn and weighty responsibilities that belong to those 
places. Press upon them also, and clearly illustrate, 
this other and most important consideration, that their 
individual responsibility in this matt^ is in exa<^ [nk)- 
portion to the means they <enjoy of piepanng themaelT'es 
for their future duties. 

Remind your pupils how high and responsible may 
be the post which Providence has in reserve for 
them, and thence seek to impress tipon their minds the 
great importance of preparing themselves, by diligent 
study, meditation, watchfulness, and prayer, ibr what- 
ever may be their future lot or station. Fear not, as 
some perfiaps may tell you, Aat such a course of 
instruction will tend to make your pupils vain, afiected, 
and pedantic. There is a show of reasoi^ in this ob- 
jection, but nothii^ more. Surely, the judicious incul- 
cation of noble and generous sentiments upon the 
minds of youth caimot be attended with such debasing 
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effects. This were^ indeed, to interrupt the harmony 
of nature, and, reverently be it spokeii, to convict the 
Deity himself of inconsistepcy and folly. No; the 
very reverse is the fact, as reason declares, and expe- 
iience confirms. 

The second point in the direction with which this 
section commences, has reference torthe personal means 
whereby a growth in moral excellence can be insured. 
It is a matter of deep moment that these be pointed out 
and urged upon the attention of your pupils. If you 
can but bring them to the point of feding that they are 
necessary, and of resdving that tl^ir efficiency ^hall 
be feithfuHy tested, a great work will have been 
achieved. Nothing will then be wanting on your part 
but perseverance, to insure in yoar pupils a healthy and 
rapid growth of moral character. 

So much space has been already devoted to the first 
iopic in this section, that I can but briefly hint at the 
means which, in other cases, have been found ^iseful for 
the end in view. 

1. The fii^t of these, to be urged upon your pupils, 
is, that they form certain fixed prindples of action, to 
which they will adhere always and under every variety 
c^ circumstances. Vice is a weed which finds a con- 
genial element in the soil of the human heart, where it 
^grows with a rank and desolating luxtiriance ; virtue, 
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since the &11, is an exotic, transplal^itod from the skies, 
which, to attmn its full and perf^ growth, to bloom 
with its native beauty, and shed forth its celestial fra- 
grance, must he nurtured with assiduous care. A few 
straggling efibrts, an occasional fit of ^repentance and 
.reformation, some feeble resolves scarcely formed before 
they are bn^ei), will never avcul to insure t^e conquest 
<^ the passions, and the reign of goodness in the heart. 

This cardinal truth is susceptible of full dnd very 
fbrcible illustration from the history of those men who 
have attained to extraordinary degrees of moral excel* 
lence and worth. Look into the life of any auch man, 
and you will find that he has pondered well his pHnci* 
plea of living, and reduced them to rules, iVhich have 
formed, as it were, the channel, in which th6 whole 
current of his actions has flowed. President Edwards 
waa^ an iUu9trious example of the great, results which 
may be attained in this way. His celebrated ftesolu* 
'tiot}s, adhered to through a long course of years, tended, 
in tip small degree, to raise him to an eminence in good- 
ness, such as few, men have ever reached, but which aH 
might attain by the use of similar means. I have seen 
many of his resolutions adopted and acted upon by 
schoolboys, with the happiest effects on their moral 
character and condjuct. 

To the vigorous growth of thcf moral virtues and the 
19* 
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fbnnatioQ of good moral habits, it is indispensable that 
we have, and act in acQordance witli, settled principtes* 
This is a lesson which must be again and again im- 
piressed upon your pupils, and in the application of 
which to themselves they will need to be guided by 
yo^T superior knowledge. Some of those principles of 
conduct wbich every child, who is dd enough to go to 
school, ought to adopt and practise, are as follows, viz. : 
To tell the truth: to govern the tempers io be strictly 
hone^: to be obedient to parents and teachers: to 
speak ill of no one behind hi» back : to be kind to all, 
Bven to animals : to avoid-<Iuarrels : to improve the time 
allotted to labour and study : to read the Bible ajid pray 
daily : to keep the Sabbath : to abstain from profaning 
Grod's name : never to taste strong drink of any kind : 
to shun lewdness : an^ to act habitually from the fear 
of God and from a desire^ to please Him. Quite young 
children may be brought to form such resolutions in all 
seriousness, and to adhere to them with ever increasing 
constancy. This has been done in various mstances un- 
der my own observation, andarhabit thus formed, worth 
more than all the most eloquent exhortations to virtuous 
conduct in the world; the habit, ntunely, of self- watch- 
fulpess, atid of referring all the more important of our 
actions to a correct standard of right and wrong. You 
cannot, however, persuade your pupils to «uch a course, 
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unless 3rour own heart is penetrated with a sense of its 
importance. To produce conviction in other mindst our 
own must themselves be first convinced. How impor- 
tant, then, that you should cherish this sentiment your- 
self, and act it out in your practice ! Let your pupils 
not only hear from your lips, but see in your ejuiDople, 
that, in the culture of the heart, you regard it as a 
matter of vital concernment to act in c(mfo^ty with 
settled principles, and those derived from no meaner 
source than the Oracles of the Living God; 

2. Another m^ns of improvement in moral chara^ 
ter which 3rou will find it usefiil to explain and incul- 
eate 'upon your pupils, is, that they look upon every 
event which befalls them as coming in the providence 
of God.. In strictness of speech thercLis no such thing 
as fortune, chance, accident, or <;asu^lty. " The Lord 
reigneth," not only " in the armies of Heaven," but ftlso 
"aniong the inhabitants of earth." His prpvidence 
embraces not merely the revolutfons of empires and 
the order and harmony of the universe, but the fall of 
a sparrow, the feeding of the ravens, the pen^cillings of 
a lily, and even the number of the hairs that cover our 
heads. To the Infinite Intellect there is neither great 
nor little. It is as easy forliim to create a world as an 
insect, and to superintend the affairs of a thousand sys- 
tems as to uphold in being the animalcules that peoplot 
unseen by the naked eye^ a single drop of water. 
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ITie Bible theory, and therefore the true theory, of 
the present Hfe is, that it is a state of trial and proba* 
tion for the nejtt; in which every occurrence that be-^ 
iklls us, being under the control of Divine wisdom and 
power, may be madie profitable ks bl means of strength- 
ening our virtue and educating us for Heaven. This is 
true not only of those more prominent events, — such as 
the loss of friends, health, or property, — which become, 
as it were, eras in Our lives, but likewise of the more 
trifling croisses and vexations which are of daily occur- 
rence. A school-boy, for -example, may derive, and 
ought to derive, profitable lessons fr6m an accidental , 
fall, a casual blow, a disappointment in some expected 
enjoyment, and a hundred other things familiar to his 
experience, but of little apparent importance. AlPsee 
and acknowledge the hand of God in the death of a 
parent, in the pain and weakness of disease, in the loss 
of a limb or a sense, in a sudden reduction^ from afflu- 
ence to poverty ; but few of us ar^ tsJufficiently in the 
habit, of referring those so called **^ trifles," which " make 
up the sum of life^" to His superintending control., 
Yet this is the true view of the case ; and you wjll find 
that familiarizing the minds of your pupils with it, and 
leading them to a practical appreciation of its truth, 
will be attended with happy efi^ts. It will make them 
sensible of thdr own weakness, blindness, and depend- 
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^Eice, and prod^npte, the .growth of patience, fortitude, 
resignation, and contentment. 

3. A third means of improving and strengthening the 
moral character, to he unfolded to your pupils and 
urged upon them^ is, that they set resolutely ahoi^t the 
correction of their faults, To thii^ end the fifst step is 
that th^ find out what their faults are, and that they 
he impressed with the idea that they must themselves 
be the principal agents in qpirrecting them^ This latter 
principle, to wlniph repeated referezice has been already 
ytaade in this worlc, may be regarded tis the alpha and 
ome^ of moral training. It is of such fundamental 
importance that it cannot be too often , recurred >tp 
in your moral lessons to your pupils. Personal 
effort, and that pf a vigorous^ st^dy, and persevering 
kind, is absolutely necessary to progress in the work 
of mending the character. " Make unto yourselves 
a new heart," is the command of Jehovah. Explain 
to y6ur pupils that all solid improvement in their char- 
acters must result from their own exertions,. put fbrth 
in depend^ncQ on superior aid ;i and that all that others 
can do in this behalf is to counsel, guide, and instruct 
them. ~ -^ 

You must direct your pupils in the study^ of their 
own characters. Encourage thetia to be free before you, 
4» come to you as to a fhther with all. their, doubts and 
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perplexities, to lay open their very souls to your in- 
spection, and even to confess their faults when they feel 
assured that you cannot overlook them. I have knowii 
some instances^ aod heard of others, in which children 
have come £tnd confessed their ofiences, and received 
with thankfulness the punishment they merited. 

"The importance of accustoming the young to look 
upon their faults as disease, has been set forth in a 
previous section. Some have 'more, others fewer, Of 
these moral maladies ; but none ^re wholly, exempt 
Perfect moral health cannot be predicated of son or 
daughter of Adani. Some of the more common faults 
of childhood are irritability, Selfishness, pride, vanity, 
disobedience, deceit^ lying? profaneness, impertinence, 
and indolenc^. There is no child or youth who is free 
from all taint in some one or mpre of these particulars ; 
and it is importcmt not (Mily that they ascertain where 
the taint is, and how far it has spread, but also that 
they make diligent use of the proper means for remov- 
ing it- 

Olf these means the first is confession ; confession to 
parents; confession to teachers; and, above all,' con- 
fession to God. Iliis is attended With a two-fold ad- 
vantage ; its tendency is to restore peace of mind to the 
offender, and tof promote reformation in the life. The 
illustration of these principles J must leave to your own 
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judgment 5 but I refer you to Abbott's exiceilent chapter 
on Confession ur the Young Christian, where you will 
find much that wUl be of service to you in bringing the 
subject down to the level of the youthful understanding, 
and urging it successfully upon the attention of your 
scholars. ^ ^ 

The second means to ,be employed by the young in 
the correction of their faults, is watchfulness. So 
potent is the ppwer of habit,^ that persons, long addicted 
to anygivep fault, commit it, as if by instinct, and 
without being aware of what they are doing.* They 
lose their moral sensibility in reference to it, which 
must be regemied, before any permanent amendipnent 
can be effected. This sensibility can be recovered only 
by self- watchfulness. The value of this duty should 
be illustrated in minute detail, and dwelt upon with all 
the warmth and cogency of deep^ wrought conviction. , 
Tell your pupils plainly, that it is not a pleasant task to 
be continually watching themselver, but at the same 
time give them to understand, and, if possible, convince 
them, that whatever there may hei that is painful ^ irk- 
some in the performance of this duty, will be more than 
counterbalanced by the substantial advantages resulting 
from it. They cannot be too vigilant for their own 

* Hiifl is strikingly, but paXBfully, exemplifiiBd in the case of 
thoise who hxvt long indulged the habit 0^ pi^b&ne swearing.. ■■ 
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good. All the eyes of Argus ^ould be well employed 
in this work. Petsuade them to try the experiment in 
sober ^»mestness, and they will find that your most 
glowing descriptions of the benefits to be derived from 
it, scarcely equal the reality. 3 

/The third expedient has reference to exposure to 
temptation* In tegard to temptation, it is well remarked 
by Mr. Abbott, that cdl, but especially the young, have 
two dufti^s to perform, viz. : first, to avoid those great 
temptations which they have not power to resist; and 
^secondly, to encounter the lighter ones, with a deter- 
mination, by God's blessing and help, to overcome them. 
For e^Jample/ a child of irritable temperament, who 
always gets angry when playing at marbles, has a plain 
pdth before him. He must abstain wholly from that 
play ; and many an instance have I known, in which 
this^ has been cheerfully done. If, on the contrary;; not- 
withstahdirtg his irritability, he can so far command 
himself as to preserve an ev^n temper amid losses or 
unfair playing, the game may become a useful means 
of moral discipline ; it will strengthen his power of self- 
control, and tend to give him tlie mastery over his pas- 
sions. So, if a young man cannot, in gay company, 
resist the temptation to drink, his duty is clear as the 
sun. ^Proculy O proculP[ But if he can stem the 
current of fashion, and is proof against solicitatiOD, 
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amid such ^^Des, whatever other /^vil coneequenoesr 
may come of tis tningling in them, both the principle 
and the habit of temperance will be thereby strength- 
ened. If a spot could be found in some remote corner 
of the country, Where children could be^ducated uncfer 
circumstances that would remove them entirely frxMn 
the influence of all temptation to evil, true wMom 
would dictate that they should be kept away from it. Till 
the millennial revolution 3hall have tak^n place, no 
conjuncture of circumstances could be less fitted to pro* 
duce /^an, order of virtue, that would stand the rude 
diocks and rough encounters of the world. The plant, 
always removed from the light, and under peq)etual 
shelter, has a pale and sickly gro^h; while anbther,^ 
exposed to the fury of the tempest and the swpep of 
angry winds, boasts the verdure and luxuriance wli^^ 
mark at once its healthier life and more au^piekHis for^ 
^e. So virtue, secluded from contact with the workl> 
and nourished, if it were possible, in perfect fVeedom 
lirom temptation, could not gather strength that would 
^aible it to meet the storms that must assail it in, the 
actual commerce of life ; but, on tt^ other hand, mora! 
principle, though 4n the youthful bosom not safe amid 
the whiii ,of pleasure and hurricane of vice$, gtows 
and strengthens by every exposure that does not oVer<« 
power it. 

20 \ 
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Place this principle clearly before the minds of your 
pupils, illustrate it copiously, and endeavour to persuade 
each of them to apply it in his own case. Forewarn 
them on what occasions they will be most likely to be 
assailed by temptation, and thus prepare them to meet 
and repel it.* Teach them, not indeed to seek the trial 
of their strength by voluntary , exposure, but, when trial 
cpmes in the providence of God, to meet it manfully, 
and to be content with nothing less than victory. They 
will thus learn to *f bring good out of evil," and, in their 
humble measure, imitate Him who *^ makes the wrath 
pf man to praise him." 

4. A fourth means of moral improvement is prayer. 
The power of prayer, where it is sincere, earnest, regu- 
lar, and persevering, is almost (Hnnipotent> Independ- 
ently of the dir^t benefits arising from it in the positive 
answers vouchsafed, its indirect efiect upon the temper, 
and consequently uppn th^ ^fe, is benign and salutary 
in a high degree. But there is scarcely any duty in 
reference to which the young stand in greater need'of 
guidance from the wisdom of their elders. From listen- 
ing to public prayers, which must nec^sarily be very 
general in their terms, and to family prayers, which 
must i^l^o be so to a considerable extent, they are apt to 
imbibe erroneous notions as^o the manner in which thid 
duty is to be performed in private. Here^ in order to 
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be profited by the lexercise, all generalities must be laid 
aside. They, encumber the spirit, and draw it away 
from the pfoper objects of its attention. We, must go 
intp the minutfest details of our conduct, confessinjg not 
only that we ar^ sinners, but all the particulars wheriein^ 
we Ijave sinned. It is impossible to be too specific. This 
is the only way in which private prayer can be made 
either interesting or profitable. AH formal exordiumis, 
set phrases, and vague common-places, should be es- 
ch^w^d, and the petitioner come at once to the parti- 
cular sins, trials, temptation^, and wants of the day. 

*' O God, I got angry to-day with CD., and struck 
him and called hitn names; please to forgive me this 
sin, and help me to govern my temper better hereafter. 
I was tenipted to tell a lie to the teacher this morning 
abou4 what happened when we Were playing ball, but I 
thank God that He gave me strength to resist the 
temptation, and helped me to >peak, the truth. May I 
^ love the truth, and speak it always, and thus please my 
kind Heavenly Father. I thank God for the pleasure I 
had to-day in wandering with my schoolmates and 
teacharm the woods and fields, in seeing the beautiful 
streams and fiowers, and in hearing the singing of 
bir4s.. Help me to remember that all my pleasures dre 
from God, and make me truly th^n^ful for them. Keep 
ine safely to night, and let me see another day in healthy 
for Jesus* sake, Amen." 
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This ia.a.8pecunpa of what I mean 1)y particqlarity 
in prayer f and it reminds me of another point in this 
duty, too often overlooked, viz. the expression of devout 
^titude to Ood for his aid in enabling us to overcome 
special temptations, axtd to hold fast t6 a course of good- 
ness. To acceptable and useful private prayer, minute 
and honest self-examinatioil is indispensable. But of 
this more uiider a dif^rent head. 

In refer^ce to the employment by your pupils of 
this means of growing in excellence, your duty is to 
use your best exertions to convince them of its utility, 
t6 .persuade them to practise it, and to guide them in 
their endeavours to that end. Show them, fr6m the 
Bible, that God has expressly enjoined prayer as a duty» 
and condescendingly promised, to answer it, when 
oli^red up in a right spirit and ihamier; that is, with 
sincerity, earnestness, cpnstaticy, and faith. Show 
them also that such a performance of the duty will 
assuredly produce in them a sense of their d^ndence, 
a deep feeling of reverence io Wards God, gratitude for 
his goodness, love for his characte^t, acquiescence in his 
government, a sense o£ pevaoAhi guilt, humility, cha- 
rity^ beneficence, and a desire to obey and please God ; 
— sentimi^nts and dispositions, not merely favourable to 
virtue, but actually constituting virtue. Appeal, for 
testimony as to the realify of these benefits, to sacred 
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and ecclesiastical history, to observation^and to the 
personal experience of those who practise prayer liabi- 
tUally. If you cannot reach all your pupils in this^ 
way, you certainly will some, perhaps many. But 
you^ labour would be w^ll bestowed, if successful in 
only a single instance ; and evai if you were to lose^all 
other reward, you would still have that which is in 
itself above all price, and in comparison with others far 
superior to them, an approving conscience, which would 
be, in this case, also, an approving God. 

5. A diligent and prayerful study of the Bible is an- 
other and a most valuable method of strengthening and 
confirming good principles in the heart and right habits 
of life. I once listened to a sermon on the Means of 
fbrming^ a Good Conscience, from which all reference 
to the Holy Scriptures was^ studiously excluded,* an 
<»nis8ion like that of advertising, as was once done in 
a remote village in Virginia, " the Play of Hamlet to 
be performed, the part of Hamlet omitted !" 

You may forcibly illusti^te the value of the Bible as 
a means of improving the moral character, first, from 
its source, the all- wise, all-knowing, all-merciful God; 
secondly, from its own nuln^rous testimonies asserting 
its unequalled excell^noe ; thirdly, from the nature of 
its prominent doctrines and precepts ; fourthly trom its 
leading design, viz. the recovery of man from the 
20 * 
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power of sin, an^ fais restoration to moral purity land 
perfect h^piaes^ ; and, finally, from its nci;aal and 
most astonishing influence in changing the dispositions 
of the heart, in rectifying the obliquities of the life,^ and 
-^to eiq;>r^s it all in one word — ts rb6snebatin€^ 
THB MAK. I spea^ not here as a mystic. I say no- 
thing of the mUtire of that/change in the heart of man, 
which the gospel undeniably produces : that belongs to 
the theologian: I speak of its positive and VisiUe 
effects; and I s<demnly aver that the fruits of- the gos- 
pel^ when once its restorative power enters the heart of 
the hardened and flagitious cinder, are among the 
moat extraorcUnary phenomena appertainmg to our 
nature. This Divine religion sheds its influence upon 
the heart of thse drunkard, and he is at <^ice trans- 
formed into a sober man. It visits, in its vivifying 
power, the spirit of the faithless husband, and he no 
longer >i^anders from the chosen object of^ his love. It 
throws its spell upon the unnatural father^ whose self- 
ishness had invaded even the sanctuary of parental 
a^^on^ and cankered the holiest feelings of the heart, 
and from that moment his chijidren again become objects 
of tender solicitude and^anxious care. It elevates the ; 
mean ;. omfers dignity upon the worthless ; gives cour- 
age to the tinnd ; converts the tlnef, th& rubber, and^he 
deceiver^ into honourable, upright, and useful citizens ; 
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and irestores to, the paternal Topf^ and td Wal duty, ^e 
prpdigaji, who had long heeded naught but the Siten 
song" of Pleasure, that lured him to^his min. Sur^, 
a book emanating firom such a soi;frce, writt^ir for so 
worthy and ^cmous an object, breathing a spirit of 
super-angelic purity, and producing ^^ts such as 
those above enumerated^ cannot but be an inyakmble 
instrument in cultivating the moral feelings* No teacher 
can give too earnest heed, or put forth undue ^xartions, 
in the work of &miliarizing his pupils with its doctrines 
and spirit* 

6. A proper observance of the Sabbath is ah import* 
ant fneans of forming a good Bioral character. The 
Sabbath was not instituted merely, pr mainly, as a 
mpjans of physical refreshment afler exhaustm^; k^urs* 
This is, indeed, one of the benefits flowii^ Arom it;; but 
it is incidental, not capital. The great end of the insti* 
tsition undoubtedly is the improvement of moral charac- 
ter, by a£R>rding leisure for that purpose* They wb<> 
suppose that the Sabbath is duly ** kept^' by a mere 
cessation from labour and amusement, entertain very 
unworthy views of its nature and design. It is vio- 
lated and perverted by all who do not so employ it as, 
to gain somewhat of strength and courage for that war- 
fare from which Virtue is never released^ till she rec^yes 
her, final award beypnd that cold iSood^ which separc^tes- 
the livipg from the dead. 
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7. I have reserved ta the last the most important 
means of fostering and strengthening virtuous principle, 
viz. self-examination. I call this the most impoitant,^ 
not because I esteem it as such intrinsically, but be- 
cause, it is necessary to the full efficiency of all the 
others. This is a duty extremely liable to be neglected, 
not only by children, but evea by those who have 
niched mature years, and who " profess and call them-^ 
selves Christians." For this neglect, two causes may 
beassigned, ^ich have perhaps been chiefly influential 
iu producing it. These ar6 ignorance of the true nature 
of Uie duty, and want of system in the performance of 
it. Rightly understood, all the. difficulties which are 
by many supposed to encoimpass it, vanish into air. 
No duty is 'really easier, pleasanter,^ or mo^e capable 
of being reduced to a perfect system than this ; and no 
other affords immediate results so definite and tcmgible. 

The old maxim, " know thy self,'^ which, the Roman 
satirist tells us, descended from heaven. Has be^ re- 
produced in all ages, among all nations, and in all 
tongues. The question is how to make the application 
of it easy and successful. Many persons, perhaps the 
njajority, in examining themselves, instead of embrac- 
ing in the scrutiny their nctionsy those true exponents 
of the heart, look only to the ordinary state of th&r 
feelings^ and ask themselves some general questions 
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touching their hal»tual sentiment^; such as, "Do I 
lore Gxxi?'' "Am I truly penitent for my sins i** 
" Have I faith in Jesus Christ ?" ^c. The simple fact, 
that Br mother, who should thus examine her feelings 
with respect to her children, would sometin^es be at & 
loss to determine whether she really loTed them or noty 
is sufficient to show the almost utter uselessness of this 
mode of questipniog. The true way is to go over 
minutely the occurrences and transactions, with all the 
circumstahces attending them, of the period to which 
the examination extends, scrutimKing, at every step, the 
springs of action in th^ motives by which we have been 
governed. And this review, to be useful, must be per- 
^rmed upon aoaie settled plan, embracing both the 
times and the manner of conducting ii. There is an 
excellent plati, the production of a female moralist, 
referred to by Simpson in his Necessity of Popular 
Education. It consists in a Daily Record of Duties, 
entered upon a blank ferm, and has been used in fami- 
lies fer the la^ seven years both in England and Scot- 
land* On the following page is a specimen of the Re- 
cord for a week, not copied exactly from the original, 
but modified to suit the writer^s own views of conve- 
nience and utility. 
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Daily Record of Duiiea for one Week. 



^ 



^ 



i 



1 Truth, openness, candour, no deceit, .. . 

2 Obedience to Parents and Teachers, . . 

3 Respectfuhiefs, no impertinence or inso- 

lence, 

4 Diligence* no listlessness or idleness, .... 

5 Grood .temper, no passion or cruelty, .... 
6 Gentleness, forbearance, no contention,. . 

7 Humility, no pride, no vanity, ......... 

8 No selfishness, no jealousy, no envy, . . . 

9 Ciromnspection, self-watchflilness, 

10 Kindness, no coldheartednesst ; . . . 

11 Strict integrity, no injustice, ^ . .^ 

12 Conscientious duty, seen or not seen, . . . 

13 Cheerfulness, docility, no obstinacy, .... 

14 Secret prayer, reading the Bible, 

15 Efibrt to please and obey God, 

16 Fortitude, resistance of temptation, .... 

17 Politeness, refinement, no vulgarity,. . . . 
18 Patience, resignation, no peevishness,. . . 

19 Neatness, cleanliness, 

30 Order, punctuality, 

21 Reverence of the Deity, n0 profaneness, 
^Temperance, no ^uttony, no strong- 

drink, > 

23 Charitable judgment, ilo slander, no eyU. 

speaking, 

24|Active beneficence, doing good to others. 



St 



Explanation. — The fulfilment or non-fulfilment of each duty 
is marked thus:— by the letter o, if obeyed,— n, if neglected,— t, 
if transgres8ed,-HBit, if seriously transgressed. - 
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By thia single contrivance, fifteen or, twenty minutes 
daily will be sufficieht to enable a man, or a child with 
a little help at first, to go over the whole range of moral 
duties, examinhig his conduct in reference to them, and 
recbrding the results , of his scrutiny for preservation 
and subsequent inspection and comparison. Where this 
plan is adopted, and adhered to with honesty and per- 
severance, it is impossible to over-estimate the moral 
Jesuits whiph may be reached through its instrumental- 
ity. To form some idea of its beneficent power, ima- 
gine a person commencing it at the age of eight years, 
and practising it, in perfect good faith, every day, till 
he reaches the full maturity of fifly. Can you conceive 
it possible that such an one shcMil4 be otherwise than 
eminent in every moral virtue, and forward in ^11 good 
works; — the delight of his friends, an ornament to 
humanity,, and a model to be studied and imitated i?y 
those who are just entering upon the stage of life 7 Mf. 
Simpaon well remarks that,, "if nothing else were 
effected [by this plan] than securing a diurnal perusfJ 
of the names of the duties — a daily reminiscence that 
these are human obligations — actual good could not but 
result: but when this hfelp to self-examination is really 
and sincerely used as a regulator of conduct^ the good 
it is capable of domg is' incalculiible." — 
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SECTION XIV. 

In speaking to your pupils of their faults^ da not 
overlook their trite source, depravity of, heart ; yet in 
ammddverting upon any particular offeneey Qualify 
youf censure by introducing,, when you honestly cauy 
some cqmitendation of the culprit , and always by lay* 
ing a stress on the means (f improvemerU, and the hope 
and expectation that these means will be employed. 

In every thing of a moraj nature, the heart is to be 
looked to rather than the outward act \ for out of it are 
the issues of life. The heart is the fountain; the ac« 
ticms are but streams. Do what you will with the lattet, 
as lopg as you forget or overlook the former, your 
efiorts will be wholly unavailing, so far as the real 
amc^ndment of your pupils is concerned. You may, 
indeed, bring about some decency in externals, which 
win Wind for a time both yourself and others to the 
truth ; but, meanwhile, the root of the evil remains, and 
gains strength contmually. The fountain retains its 
bitterness and, sooner or later, will send it forth to^ the 
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li^t. To that, your own attention should be mainly 
bent, and thither, with the greatest earnestness, must 
you direct the thoughts and efforts of your pupil. 

When a fault has been committed, the conviction 
most necessary to be fastened updn the consciei^^e of 
the offender, is, that he has committed a sin against 
God ; and the sentiment which you should most assidu- 
ously labour to beget in his mind, is an anxiety to make 
his peace with an o^nded but forgiving Father. Tell 
him plainly, but affectionately, that his wrong domg 
does not spring from mere weakness or error, but is the 
offspring of a heart estranged from God, and in love 
with sin ; and that though he may for the time desist 
from doi|ig a b^ thing, lie continued to be bad, till he 
is sincerely sorry for it, and heartily r^olved to for* 
sake it^ Strive to produce in him a sense of hi» guilt, 
and of his need of repentanc^ and pardon. Paint, in 
the strong colours of Scripture, God's hatred of sin ; 
but at the same4ime takie^are that his kindness to peni- 
tents, and his willingness to forgive, be; as fully and 
touchingly portrayed. Unfold, with distinctness and 
particularity, the character arid offices of Christ, as set 
forth in the Gospel. Hold Him up to view as empha- 
tically the Friend of mankind; as tfie great Refuge of 
all wlib have done wrong ; as. ever willing to help them, 
and intercede with his Father to foi^ve; as the very 
2L 
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heart of kindness and love ; as setting us an exainple 
of all that is amiable and excellent ; and as now ex- 
alted in glory^ and become the Advocate of sinners 
before the throne of Crod. These are lessons, not to be 
gone over coldly, as mere natter of duty, once or twice, 
and then to be dismissed forever from your thoughts; 
but they must be, again and again, pressed upon the 
heart and conscience of your pupils ; they must be re- 
peated as oflen as fit occasions for the repetUion occur ; 
and dwelt upon with all the fervour of friendship, and 
all Jhe earnestness of deep- wrought conviction. 

Censure, however necessary, b, unpleasant both to 
him who bestows and to him who receives it ; arid it is 
sometimes irritating to the latter, even when adminis- 
tered in an unexceptionable manner. If a child is 
addicted to a particular fault, arid you are labouring to 
correct it, while you are painting, in its proper colours, 
this defect in his characters it is useful to refer with 
commendation to some good quality, or virtue, for 
.which he is distinguish^ ; and to show him ho>tr much 
more he is respected and beloved on account of it than 
he would otherwise be,^ and how his character would be 
improved, and his ability to be useful increased, by the 
conquest of all his vipes and fqibles, and the possession 
of the opposite virtues. You may thus produce a spe- 
cies of honourable emulation and rivalry between the 
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various germs and principkss of good which have be- 
gun .to assert their power in the heart, and stittiulate 
them, as it were, to endeavour each to outstrip the 
others in the race of improvement. I have, in various 
instances, seen almost magical effects result from such 
a course. Commendation, discreetly bestowed, is>pne 
of the most important instruments in the hands of a 
teacher. A schoolmaster who does not knotohow to 
praise is unfit for Ms a^ce ! This is a strong expres-. 
sion, and may^startle some persons ; but I trust that I 
shall' be able to make it good, when occasion arisea to 
recur to it in^ a subsequent section. 

In reproving your pupils for their faulb, dnd labour- 
ing to eradicate them, give great prominence to the 
methods to be employed by themselves in correcting 
tjiem ; dwell upon the certainty of success accompany- 
ing honest endeavours to that end ; and show as much 
confidence as you can in their disposition to give the 
means pointed out-^a fair irial.^ .This, if your general 
management is judicious, wifl entourage them to under- 
take the ta^lc, and 4)ersevere in it. To be trusted is 
sweet to all ; it is especially so to children, in whom the 
tem^ation to decdve is often so strong ^ to overpower 
their best and firmest resolves. The confidence which 
they see to be reposed in them is not unfreqii^ently their 
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best safeguard againsl the power of temptaiioii, and the 
most efficient aid in enabling tfem either to rectify what 
is wrong in their conduct, or to hold fast to their inter 
grity- ^ 
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SECTION XV. 

Endedtaur to produce in your pupils a cordial con- 
cemfor their faults. ^ 

This topic Was touched upon in the preceding section, 
but it deserves a fuller illustration. Ifind the principle, 
which is a very important one, ao well set forth in a 
Letter in the London Christian Observer, for January, 
1813, that, with some omissions, additions, and modifi- 
cations, I have determined to substitute that exposition 
in place of my own reflections on the subject.. 

Without a cordial concern for^ fault, no ^ood and 
firm foundation ean be laid for its cure. Even if we 
looked no farther than to worldly principles, to merb 
prudence and fair character,, this would be true. It is 
eminently ^nd obviously true, when the reference is to 
religion, and to God who searches the heart. Without 
this cordial concern^ there can be no repentance^ and 
without repentance there can be neither forgiveness nor 
the Divine Hessing ; lind therefore all must bejmsound 
at bottom, even if outward reformation be obtained. 
We too frequently see both parents and teachers make 

- 21* ■ . -^^- -- > 
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the reformation of the faults of children a matter in 
which religion is scarcely, if at all, referred to; and 
few or no appeals are directed to the heajrt and coq- 
science. Thus morality comes to be considered (or 
nearly so) as consisting in mere^ outward observances : 
God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, are little brought into 
view in the child's daily conduct ; and he gets into the 
habit of being satisfied with himself, if he does nothing 
contrary to rule, though his motives may not have been 
pure, and his heart may have been in a very indifferent 
Btate. ' ^ 

The proper system is, carefully to counteract the 
hardness of heart, the searedness of conscience, and 
the other evils, both present and future, of such a state, 
by doing your best to lead your pupils to have God in 
all their thoughts, Eind to habitual daily repentance and 
tenderness of conscience before Him ; — in short, to that 
frame of mind, making proper allowance for their age, 
which is required in all of us by our Heavenly Father. 
To this end, always endeavoiir, in correcting a fault in 
a child, to have a right religious view of it, and to give 
the culprit, partly by precept and illustration, and partly 
by sympathy, a right feeling respecting it, as an offence 
Ags^nst his Maker, Redeemer, and Sanctifiier. It is^ too 
common to cut short the notice of a fault. It is strongly 
blamed; perhaps thp child undergoes some punish* 
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ment ; perhaps he is threatened with severe punishment 
if he repeats the fault ; or perhaps he is required to say 
that he is sorry for it, and will not repeat it. The mas- 
ter is peremptory, the child is frightened, and all is over 
in a very short time, without any useful impression on 
the offender, and with scarcely any other effect than 
that of making him more careful and adroit in avoiding 
detection i^ future. 

*♦ Mrs. and I, on the contrary," says th^ Letter 

in the Observer, " endeavour to make every fault of our 
children to be felt by them as an o^nco' against God, 
and a sin to be repented of, and upon repentance to be 
pardoned through our Saviour. We therefore carefully 
guard against the child's thinking that his &ult is re- 
proved as a personal offence against ourselves. We 
talk to him solemnly, but tenderly ; feeling and express- 
ing much concern that he has offended God ; contrasting 
his conduct with the love of God ; painting the plea- 
sure with which his holiness would be received in hea- 
ven, particularly by Christ, and the pain which his sin 
" has occasioned. In short, we talk with him, nrntati^ 
mutandis^* as with a friend with whom we tenderly 
sympathize, while we feel that we have a right to com- 
mand. We temper the terrors of the Lord with repre- 

* Varying whei^ variation is necessary. 
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sentatidns of his love and mercy ; and we persevere in 
this course, till the child's mind appears humbled and 
softened, and brought into such a penitent irame as God 
looks upon with favour. The whole often ends i;i a 
i^hort afiectionate prayer of half a minute, or a minute, 
for pardon and grace, dictated by ourselves, as far as 
the child's own thoughts will liot of themselves supply 
it. This process is never hurried over, nor is it ever 
brought to a conclusion before the end appears to b© 
attained ; as nothing can be more important, so nothing 
is suffered to supersede or interrupt it. It is t^ken up 
fkry early, and i^ always accommodated in its difierent 
parts to the years and knowledge of the child. It ap- 
pears formidable oq paper; but it is surprising how 
short, and even pleasant it is, in all common cases, 
through its being Commenced so early and habitually 
practised. It has almost bahished punishment from 
our house, and has brought with it various other good 
consequences* I need not jsay, that considerable, dis- 
crimination and discretion must be exercised, by the 
parent. Religion must be made to^ wear an amiable 
and endearing, as well as an awful, countenance. The 
bruised reed must not be broken ; the feelings must not 
be excited beyond what nature will bear ; and if a 
storm of feeling arises, it must be allayed without ,any 
improper indulgence, destructive of the effect to be 
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produced. You Vill see, that sagacity and self-cpm- 
mand are wanted on the part of the parent, for which 
)ie cannot hope, if he do not maintaiA an unruffled 
mmd." ' ,/ ' 
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SECTION XVI. 

^ Tn treating whut we have denominated^ the moral 
diseases of your pupilsy look for occasional relapses ; 
do not expect tod much, immediately from your best 
exertions ; patient continuance in a course of judicious 
mahagement and instruction will certainly y m the endy 
be crowned with siiccess. 

It seems a constitutional tendency of the human 
mi]id» and especially is it the genius of the American 
people, iohasten^ to the end' We aire, in every thing, 
too apt to become impatient and disheartened,, if we do 
not compass our aims speedily. Scarcely any error^ in 
education, is of more disastrous influence than that of 
expecting rapid results with so much confidence as to 
have otir zeal checked, and our efforts paralyzed, by 
disappointment. On this subject, as on many others, 
physical nature will teach us a useful lesson. Almost 
all her beneficent operations, however great or beautiful 
in thdir ultimate effects, are gentle, insinuating, and 
often wholly imperceptible in their progress towards 
completion. We see that a change has been, a change 
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perhaps of mighty import, but the process df change 
has been ever concealed from our view in the gentte 
slowness of its course. The vcJcanp, with te^rrffic sud- 
denness, discharges its tide of burning desolation on the 
populous city and the fruitful vale; the earthquake 
[^wallows up its thousands 'm an instant ; the hurricane 
prostrates men and cities, and whelms the stoutest ves- 
sels, in its lightning pareer } and the poisonous drug,, 
charged with convulsive death, sends a rapid and a 
maddening current through the veins, in place" of v that 
flow of life, which, in its genial action, is as unfelt as it 
is unseen. But the grass spreads its velvet over the 
earth, the wheat matures its treasures, and the flower 
unfolds its petajs, in silence ; no sense of man is pene- 
trating enough to perceive, at any given moment, the 
change that is goin^ forward. 

Thus it is also, in some ineasure and in some respectSy 
with moral changes. ^ The analogy holds good in 
respect to the gradual nature df the change, and the 
time required to complete it j and, where it is interrupted, 
the difference is altogether against the department of 
morals. In ci|ltivating the hearts of your pupil^, and 
giving a right tone to their moral character, adverse 
influences, of a. thousand shapes and hues, spring up op 
the right hand and on the left,, and meet you at every 
step in you3r course. First there is that master impedi- 
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Rient, the innate aversion of the soul to good. Se- 
condly, tliere is the weakness, ignorance, volatility, 
thoughtlessness, and inconsistency of childhood. And, 
thirdly, there is often, in the^ teacher, a want of judg- 
ment, a want of patience, a want of faithfulness, or 
there is some other deficiency, which weakens his influ- 
ence over his pupils, and thereby impedes their pro- 
gress in goodness. These influences, and such as 
these, will often seem, for tlie time, to render nugatory 
your . best exertions. Even where there is an honest 
desire and endeavour after improvement, and consider- 
ably strength of principle, lapses will sometimes, nay, 
frequently, occur. You must not expect perfection, or 
any thing approaching to it, in young beings, Who came 
yato the world with a constitution^d tendency to please 
themselves rather than to do their duty* and in whoni 
instinct and passion are yet stronger than reason aikl 
principle. When you have exerted jrour utmost power, 
used unwearied diligence, and tiaken every imaginable 
jpains, to correct some particular fault, and when you 
think you have made considerable progress in the work, 
you will not seldom be distressed by a repetition of it, 
a^d that too perhaps under circumstances of flagrant 
enormity. But be not dismayed nor disheartened. 
Suflfer not yourself to be betrayed ipto impatience, or 
turned aside from ydur coui^ ; but rather be incited to 
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redoul^ed ^Ibrts. Deal not in inveolives and r^roac^e^ 
This would be an evidence of your own wounded pride, 
rather than of any purer and loflier sentiment ; and its 
only efl^t would be to harden the lender, ahd hinder 
the good work which, desqpite of present appearances, 
has undoubtedly been commenced. Wisdom dictates a 
conduct quite the reverse of this. If ypu wcmld have 
your pupil not only regain what he ha% lost, but make 
further advances in excellence, you must strive to bring 
him to true repentance. Administer ydur rq>roof wiUi 
. tender faithfuhiess, remind him of his weakness and his 
Heed of superior aid, warn him against trusting to his 
own strength, tell him that he need not be >disoopraged 
but shoi^ double his vigilance, and, mth affectionate 
earnestness, point him to that Divine Being, who is at 
once the Refuge, the Str^dgth, and the Advocate, of sin* 
ners. Tims will you magnify your office, ahd, in your 
humble measure, imitate Him who bears lo^og with the 
transgressor, and who enjoins upon us that we fprgiye 
not seven times only, but seventy times seven. ^^ Train 
up a child," says the inspired proverb, "in the way he 
should go, and when he is old,^^ when he has reached 
the Ml maturity of hb years and of his physical and 
mond strength, " he will not depart from it." Solomon 
was too wise to affirm that there would not be occa- 
sucmal aberrations in childhood and youth. These must 
22 
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be expected, tolen^, and treated with a due inter- 
mingling. of indulgence and severity, of entreaty and 
reproof. When the first seed that is committed to the 
bosom of the earth, is destroyed by birds, or insects, or 
long continued rains, the fanner does not fold his arms 
in sullen disappointment, and declare that it is useless 
to wage a warfare against providence and the elements. 
He sows hia fields afresh, and waits in the hope and 
expectation of better success- than he met with in his 
first attempt Do you o^y after this pattern. Let not 
hope deferred make' your heart sick. Let not disap- 
pdntment cloud your brow. Let not partial success, or 
even repeated failure, cause a relaxation of your efibrts. 
Bear and forbear. Persevere in the work that you 
have chosen. Remain steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding therein ; cmd rest in the assurance thai^ your 
labour, though its 4reward be long deferred, shall not be 
!}ltiniately in vain. . 
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SECTION xvn- 

iMatRtota a tkepUss fngilcmce i^ter your pupilsy but 
. with as little appearance of it as may be ; mark the 
beginnings of m/, and use your utmost endeavours 
to counteract and overcome them; and cherish^ with 
parental soUcitude^ the feeiblest devdopments rf good 
feelings and principles* 

The experience which I have had iti teHchingy has 
listened no one conviction more deeply on my mind 
than this, that vigilance, eagle-eyed, all-pervading, and 
unremitted, is the price of order and subordination in 
a school. Yet this duty, while it is one of the most 
important, b, at the same time, the most arduous, dis- 
agreeable, and unpopular of aU the duties you will be 
called upon, as a schoolmaster, to pei^form. Almost aU 
children entertain veiry , erroneous and unjust notions 
respecting it. ^hey stigitiatize it as " watching ;" they 
think meanly of their teachers, and snter at them, for 
their fidelity in it f c^Ui^g them ^* spies," and thinking 
no hwm in trying, in every possible way, to elude their 
vatchfidAess. They will sometimes even engage in 
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wrong doing for the mean and minister purpose of seeing 
whether they cannot perpetrate their mischief without 
being^ found out in it. Watchiulness is, therefore, a 
duty evermore shunned by unfaithful teachers. What 
they desire and seek ir to see ^ little as they can ; 
imitating in this, the conduct of the quack, who iriiould 
try to learn as few of his patient's symptoms as po^i- 
ble, lest the case should prove too deep fbr his know- 
ledge, or give him too much trouble. This, however, 
is, emphatically, to daub with untempered mortar; it 
is to purdiase present ease at the expense of certain 
trouble in reversion ; it is to lay the ibundatioo, not , 
of goodness^ and order, but x>f turmoil, strife, rebel- 
li<Hi, and anarchy. Tou must be vigilant, or you must 
^give up all idea of maintaining a vigorous and whole- 
sbipe government over your (Charge* There are but two 
hbms to the dilemma ; and one or the. other of them 
you musjt choose. 

It is wise, and will ofVen be fcmnd very useful, to 
labour to convince your pupils that the prevalent feel- 
ings of children in reference tp the watchfuUiecs of 
their instructors, are all wroi^ ; that they are founded 
in iiyustice, nurtured by prejudice, at war ^vt^th their 
own interests, and sinful in the sight of God. Tell 
them that you are not. at liberty to act in this matt^ 
accordmg to their jpleasure or even your own ; but that 
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a solemD obligation rests upon you to watch over them, 
DSiy, to try, in all lawful ways, to search out their 
feults, — not, indeed, to grafify an idle curiosity, and 
still less for the sake of inflicting pain by punishment, — 
but that you ma'y use se^onaUe and suitable meani^ to 
correct them, — ^that you may rebuke, exhort, and en* 
treat, with all long suffering and doctrine. Explain to 
them how a just sense of the Divme onmisdence, and 
the certainty of fliture judgment, operate as a whole- 
some restraint upon the bad passion and actions of men, 
and how, in like manner, the conscious assurance that 
their teacher h^s a vigilant eye, and a hand prompt to 
punish misdeeds, will insensibly hold them back from 
many an improper act that they would otherwise have 
committefd without hesitation. Sh<Mv them, moreover, 
that virtue is so weak in all, and especially in the 
young, that it cannot aiibrd to lose any of those sup- 
ports which the word and providence of God have pro- 
vided for it ' ' 

Such appeals as these, well and seasonably adminis- 
tered, will be very likely to operate a change in their 
fodings with respect to their teachers' vigilance. I 
have myself, in many cases, seen wholesome fruits re- 
sult from such a course of instruction. But whether 
you can convince your pupils or not that a vigilant ob- 
servance of their conduct . is not only yoiir duty, and 
22* 
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therefore perfectly honorable, but also of the greatest 
utility to themselves^ it is still your duty^ and one from 
Which you may not shrink, on pain of seeing almost 
all your other efforts for the moral improvement of 
your puf^ thwarted and rendered abortive. Yet, while 
you thus proclaim i^atchfiilness to be your duty, and 
labour to reconcile the minds of your pupils to it, in- 
practice 1^ it be gentle, silent, and as much as possible 
concealed from the actual view of those towards Yfhom 
it is employed. 

Without diligence in the discharge of this obligation, 
you cannot fulfil the last part of the direction which 
forms the heading of this section. This, hpwever, is 
of the utmost mon>ent in moral education. 

** *Tii echication %ms the oo0Bioii mind, 
/ Jutt as the twig ia bent, the tree *« inclined.** 

The earliest developements, whether of good or evil, 
mmt be observed imd studi^, for the purpose, in ihe 
one case, of encouragement and culture, in the other, 
of surrounding them with checks and guards and im- 
pediments to their further progress. There is a time 
when the strongest and most terrible animals, ev^ the 
lord of the forests, can be easily i>verco4aae and de- 
stroyed by the hand of man. It is in the in&ncy and 
nonage, as it were, of their bang, the first budding of 
heir strength. That time past, their power becomes 
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appaUing, and th^ are the terror of men, and the dread 
of inferior brutes. . Precisely thus it is with bad pas- 
sions and habits. Taken at an early period, they can, 
if a proper course be pursued in reli^anoe upon Divine 
aid, iilmost certainly be either expelled or rectified. 
But if permitted to grow unchecked till they ireach the 
maturity of tfa^ strength, they become like the mad- 
Quuiy who scatters fire-brands, arrows, and death ; they 
are the tyrants of those in whom they dwell, and the 
scourges and pests of society. Let no one delude hun- 
sdf with the vain persuasion that wayward fits, and 
cross humours, and other juvenile faults, must, or may, 
be tolerated in children, but that they will give way to 
good sense and maturer principles at a fiiture period. 

, ** Vain reMon all, and fidae philoaophy !** 

Such a plea will not stand a moment before the maxim 
of the wise King of Israel: ** Train up a child in the 
way he should go." 
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SECTION XVIIL 

speak qften and freely to your pupils of the pecu- 
liar dangers and temptaitons to which the young are 
exposed^ especially those incident to their position as 
members of a school ; point out and urge upon them 
the rrieans of overcoming these dangers, and resisting 
these temptations. 

One of the surest means of defencei and protection 
against any danger, is to be thoroughly forewarned of 
both its nature and extent, and to be well apprized Of 
the time and manner in which it Is likely to assail us* 
Thus, if a man be told that, notwithstanding the fair- 
ness of appearances, he is approaching a place where 
the earth is hollow and will give way beneath him, he 
pauses ; and, if he be satisfied that his information is 
well founded, he retraces hb steps, or seeks his place 
of destination by some diflerent route. The marines, 
whose charts tell of deep water, where they ought to 
apprize him of shoals, rushes headlong, in the blind- 
ness of deceitful security, upon inevitable shipwreck 
and ruin ; while another, pursuing the same track, but 
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guided by better ligbts, cautiously avoids the known, 
though hidden, danger. But why multiply illustra^ns 
of a principle, which, if not exactly self^vident, is so 
familiar to the consciousness and observation of all 
men, that it strikes the mind ^t once with all the force 
of an intuitive truth ? Every body shuns known physi* 
cal dangers, which duty does not require him to brave ; 
and if we are sometimes more reckless of moral risks, 
it is because we either do not believe the danger is rea}, 
or we do not believe it is near; and a vague impression 
dings toua that we shall be able to escape it by future 
repentance and reformatioQ. 

It is the princii^e here laid down, and thus briefly 
illustrated^ which forms the basis of this eighteenth di* 
rection, apd gives to it all its importance. If to know 
a peril is^ in most or even many cases, to shun it, how 
tmspeak&bly importcgit is it that. the dangers which 
beset the yotu^, and the temptations most likely to 
assail |hem, together with the means of resistance and 
conquest, be pointed out, and held up clearly to their 
view ! You can scarcely, with too much particularity, 
frequency, or zeal, dwell upon these topics, in your 
public and private intercourse with your pupils. The 
fruits you will gather from -this field will more than 
repay all the labour yoU may bestow upon it, Cultivate 
it, the^i assiduously. Show your pupils how they will 
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be liable to ba corrupted by the example and coHversa- 
tion of wieked compamons ; how they will be frequently 
$issailed by direct solicitation^ to engage in mischief; 
.how they will be exposed to the dangers arising from 
ill-reg«lated «mulati6n, from envy, jesdousy, and re- 
venge ; while, from their number, it will be impossible 
for them to receive individually those minute and sedu- 
lous attcHitions, which can be given beneath the pater- 
nal roof. Warn them of the temptations to deceit, con- 
tention^ profaneness, cruelty, and even thefl, which will 
rise up in their path, to turn than aside from the strict 
rule of virtue; Explain to thera how necessary it is to 
^their happiness, usefulness, and true excellence, that 
they buckle on the armour of determined oppositicm to 
these deadly enemies ; and how, by cultivating an ha- 
bitual sense of God's presence and th6ir accountability, 
by a judicious choice of ^mpanions, by se;lf- watchful- 
ness, by an honest study of the Bible, and by prayer, 
they can render their resistance effectual. Encourage 
them by the assurance that every successful effort they 
make will add strength to their principles j and dignity 
to their character, and be pleasing not only to their 
parents in the ffesh, but to their Father who is in 
heavra. Be assured that these exhibition3 clearly set 
forth, these admonitions af^tionately administered, 
daese counsels given not in the words only but in the 
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spirit of friendship, the^ encouragements pourtrayed m 
the warm colours of conviction, ^d with the deep^ 
toned earnestness of sincere a£^tion, must and will 
tell upon ingenuous minds, if there be any such in your 
school. T 
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SECTION XIX 

Endeavour y as far q^ you can without sacrificing 
more important con^derationSi to sweeten the necessary 
restraints and labours of your pupils. 

In the zeai of umovations, which, ahove most other 
things, has distinguished th^ present age, the numbers 
are not few who hare proclaimed, as an imp(»tant dis- 
covery, the absurd and puerile doctrine that education 
may be made a pastime. Many books have beeto writteti 
in accordance with this theory, in which knowledge 
has been simplified, and simplified, and simplified, till 
its substance is gone, and nothing is left of it but the 
painted shadow. It is noi denied that improvements 
have been made in the science of training the yputhfiil 
mind (and still greater perhaps are yet behind) ; nor 
that the pursuit of knowledge is in itself fitted to yield, 
and, when prosecuted aright, does yield, pleasure. But, 
ndtwithstanding these concessions, it remains true, and 
ever will, that education is ▲ DisciPLiifB, and cannot 
by any means be reduced to ft sort of play. Its true 
object is to enlighten ignorance, t6 develop and train to 
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dieir proper use and end the physical powers and the 
&cuU]es of the soul, and to elevate man to the real 
dignity of his nature, '' by counteracting ^he natural 
bent of the mind to evil, and by instilling and fostering, 
under the guidance and by the help of the Divine Spirit, 
a new nature, the very reverse of that which we all 
bring into the world." Is this a labour to be called an4 
considered as mere sport 1 It is solemn trifling, and a 
proof of egregious igi;iorance and vanity, or spmethmg 
yet more reprehensible, to make the assertion ; and it 
is worsQ than trifling to attempt to carry the doctrine 
into practical efl^t. 

But, though sound and wholesome education be, ^i 
must ever remain, really and truly a discipline^ it is, 
never^eless, a discipline which should be residered as 
mild and gentle m its exercise as possible; and th^ 
many restraints it necessarily imposes, and th^ severe 
and long continued kdx>ur it involves, should be^weet* 
ened by afleotion and sympathy, relieved by every pro« 
per indulgesipe, and the latter encouraged by judicious 
Commendation and other suitable rewards.^ The whole 
of life is a discipline, of which God is the Author and 
Conductor. And what is the chosen course of the alU 
wise and all-knowing One in carrymg forward the 
gracious and beneflcait discipline of his providence? 
You have only to open your eyes and sup^y the scene 
23 - 
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which surrouacb you, and you will bel^old it, writteja 
as with sunbeams, in the beauty that gloi^s in the ex- 
panse of heaven ; m the lovely and varied garniture of 
the earth; in the melody of birds and streams and 
whispering winds ; in the genial and pleasure-freighted 
revolution of the seasons,— the verdure and flowers of 
spring-^the dews and sunshine and fructifying influ- 
ences of summer — ^the ripened treasures and gay tints 
of autumn — and the repose which winter affords to the 
earth ; in the cidaptation of our powers to these varied 
charms and enjoyments ; in the ^w of health which 
we ordinarily enjoy ; in the jnultiplied m«ans of im- 
provement and sources of happiness provided for our 
use ; and, above all, in that calm and quiet of the soul, 
which Virtue, lil^e a giTardian angel, i^afta on wings of 
purity to the spirit that wooes her from the skies. Such, 
in faxit, is the profusion of sweets and pleasures with 
which God) the Great Educator, has strewed the path 
of thpse who are yet in their pupilage, that they are in 
danger of becoming so in love witb the place of their 
education, as to forget that better mansion, and the 
bosqm of the Master of the hbuse^ which, tp those who 
improve their opportunity aright, are to be the home 
wad resting-piace of et^nity. ' . 

In this respect, those under teachers, who are en- 
gaged in our schools and various institutions of leam- 
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ing, would do well to imitate, as far as in them lies, the 
Divine . plan of operations. You should consider the 
.weakness, the ignorance, the dependence, the many 
checks and restraints imposed upon the volatile spirits, 
and the really hard and foilsome and exhausting la- 
bours of your pupils, and endeavour to throw around 
them as many pleasing circumstances as the nature of 
their employment and a wise regard to its true ends 
will permit, Without sacrificing your fiwnness or deci- 
sion, use towards them on all occasions a gentle and 
forbearing manner. Let them see that you' have not 
forgotten that you were once yourself a child. Let 
them learn, rather from your actions than from your 
words, that you understand the difficulties^ that encom- 
pass them, and sympathize with them in their little 
trials ;— Zi//?e, frequently, only to our maturer appre- 
hension, but often great and sore to them, in the tender 
years of tjieir pupikge. Show yourself forward in 
seeking out amusements for them, and promoting their 
pleasures, during their hours of relaxation ; and be ev^r 
willing to.gr,ant them any little extra indulgence which 
can be permitted without a. violation of the claims of 
duty. Abstain carefully from all inanifestation of im- 
patience, and from chiding, at failures resulting from 
defept in intellectual endowment. I can scarcely con- 
ceive of any thing more cruel, more revolting to a gene- 
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rous mind, ot even moie presumptuously wicked, than 
loading with reproaches for his dulhiess a child who is 
really deficieilt in in^Ilect. It seems not only a piece 
of cold-hearted inhumanity, hut nothing less than an 
arraignment of Providence for withholding from one 
those gifts which He had hestowed morie liberally upon 
another. A pleasing anecdote, occupying not more than 
one or two minutes, occasionally related to the whole 
8ch()ol in the midst of their studies^, will sometimes have 
an almost talismanic efiect, spreading £t pleasant state 
of feeling through the room^ and causing the scholsurs 
to redouble their diligence at their lessons. 

Praise, well ^merited and judiciously bestowed, is a 
magic sweetener of labour, and a powerfhl stimulant to 
exertion. Roger Ascham, in his " Scholemaster," speak- 
ing on the subject of translationa and retranslations, 
gays,— -^* When the child bringeth it [his exercise] 
turned into iiatin, the master must compare it with 
TuUy^s book, and lay them both together ; and where 
the child doth well, either in chusing or true placuqig 
Tally's words, let the master praise him, and say, 
* Here you do welV For I assure you there is no iuch 
whetstone to sharpen a good wity and encourage a wiU ' 
to iearningy as is praise.'*'* 

I know a worthy and faithful dom^tic, possessed oi 
an ardent temperament and lively sensibilitiea^ and 
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therefore keenly sensitive both to praise and blame, 
who actually left a place where she had been at service 
several ihonths^ not because she had any thing positive 
to complain ojf in the treatment she received,~nor be- 
cause her employers were dissatisfied with her, but for 
the sole reason that all her efforts to please never gained 
her an approving word or look. Her mistress, she 
said, never once, after her ' best exertions to give satis^ 
faction, rewarded her with as much as saying, *' Eliza, 
you have done this well :" and she declared that she 
could not endure if. 

Praise, to be useful, must be bestowed with delicacy 
and tact, never wlien it is not merited, and when it is, 
not too frequently, nor in too gross terms. ^ If em- 
ployed upon every trivial occasion, it will lose its 
influence by its familiarity; and if too lavishly bestowed, 
even where some portion of it is justly due, no higher 
degree will remain for extraordinary emergencies ; for 
extraordinary exertions of genius or application." Flat- 
tery and deceit must be carefully eschewed. « Of the 
times and manner of pommending, every teacher must, 
of necessity, be the judge for himself. No - clearness 
in^ltfying down the principle upon which praise should 
be bestowed, no fUlness of illustration, ^o landmarks 
of any despription set up by another, can supply the 
want of good sense and discretion in the -master, 
23* 
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SECTION XX. 

Punish as sparingly as you can, and alufays with 
etident grief and reluctance ; never in an angry or 
retengeftd spirit^ nor with reproaches on your lips ; 
ha do not attempt to dispense altogether with the use ^ 
of the rod* 

We approach here a very d^licate^ but most import- 
ant subject. Op this point, if on no other, it is neces- 
sary that the teacher have definite vieWs and well con- 
sidered rules of acting. To understand the true prin- 
ciples and modes according to which punishment should 
be inflicted, it is necessary to consider the great end 
which all discipline ought to aim at accomplishing ;-^ 
viz. to reclaim the offender — ^to eradicate vices from 
the sold, and to implant alkl foster the opposite virtues. 
The best nieahs of arriving at right conclusions on this 
point is a diligent study of the Divine economy in refer- 
ence to transgressors. For Kght on this subject you 
must repair to the Bible, that great luminary of the 
moral heavens, the inexhaustible fountain of sound doc- 
trine, wise matims, and good models. There you will 
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find God's compassion for the lost and wandering, liis 
' long'suf^ring^ with sinners^ his patience, forbearfuicei 
and condescending love, his paternal sympathy and 
grief when chastisement can be no longer delayed, and 
his earnest desire for our amendment, pourtrayed in 
colouirs mild and warm and touching,-^resh from the 
pencil of inspiration, and fitted to allure and, captivate 
the soul. I might quote passages in confirmation, but 
to dp justice to the Word 6f Grod in respect to the pro- 
minence it gives to representations and motives of this 
kind, would be to transcribe no inconsiderable portio^i 
of it. The Almighty declares that punishment is his 
" strange work," his " stninge act ;" but mercy is his 
darling attribute and prerogative, the crowning efful- 
gence to the glory of his character and government. 

For the sake of greater distinctness, cmd to enable 
the young teacher mqre readily to apply what appear 
to be the^ true principles in the case, I will state them 
in <Mrder, with brief remarks and illustrations ^here 
these seem requisite. ^ - 

1. Bear in mind that Jhe children under your ca;re 
are not your own J that your authority is not only dele- 
gated, but confined within comparatively narrow limits ; 
and that you are permitted to exert, not greater, but 
less, severity, than the parent might reasonably employ 
in your place. As many persons mii^use hired horses. 
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80 there are not wanting schoolmasters, who, unchecked 
in their brutal ferocity by any sentiment of affection 
towards their pupils, deal out to them blows and stripes 
and vulgar abuse, as if that were the sole or main ob- 
ject for which they were employed. 

2. Always have thb good of your pupil in view in 
punishing, and let this desire be manifest to him. There 
fs a passage in the Hebrews, chap. xii. v. 10., which is 
worthy of your deep attention, as throwing light upon 
the Divine plan and object in this particular : — " They 
[our fathers in the flesh] verily for a few days chastened 
us after their own pleasure } but He [the Father of 
spirits] FOR ouK profit, that we might be partakers 
of bis holiness." What a contrast is here between the 
caprice and selfishness of mem and the unchanging 
goodness of God! How ought the best of us to be 
humbled by the comparison, and all incited to strive 
after confomuty Herein to the Divine will! In nine 
cases out of ten, you will fail entirely of securing any 
^)od eftects from tlie infliction of punishment, if you 
are not actuated by a sincere desire that, it may be pro- 
fitable to the offending^sufferer. Yet how often does 
this motive seem to be completely merged in more un- 
worthy feelings, — mortified pride, vexation at being 
trdubled, an ebullition of impatience, ungovernable pas- 
sion, and sometimes even in revenge itself! It is not 
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of rare occurrence to see stripes inflicted in a manner 
that seems to indicate a sort of savage delight in him 
who gives ihem, at beholding the pain he occasions. 
What is the fruit of such punii^hment as this t It can 
produce no other resulti^ than to harden the heart of the 
Offender, to make him look upon your authority as a 
mere instrument of torment, to rouse all the resentment 
of his nature, to set him in deadly array ag^;nst you 
and your government, to make him tenfyd more the 
child of disobedience than he was before. In op^si- 
tibn to this, let it be seeti that the punishments you. 
inflict all proceed from your sense of duty, from your 
love of order, learning, and virtue, and they will not 
only secure in general the obedience and diligence of 
your pupils, but, what might perhaps be less confidently 
expected, gain for you their ^steem, their gratitude, ftnd 
their affection. / . 

3. Punislb with evident reluctance and grief. Do nOt 
put on the appearance of these sentiments, but have 
them, in reality. I am no friend to acting emywhere, 
but I like it much better in the theat];;e, than in the 
school-room. With what inimitable beauty And pathos 
do the Prophfets, in various ^Eiees, describe the grief of 
the Divine Mind in the punishments which he cannot, 
in consistency with himself, refrain from inflicting ! 
"He doth liot afllict willingly, nor grieve the children 
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of men." Where this ieeting really exists, and is ex- 
hibited without ostentation, it has a melting emd sub- 
duing efiect. There are few persons, prol»ibly, .who 
have not seen children that could behold the rod un- 
moved, and^ look the anticip<E^ed punishment in the face 
without flinching, but who were completely overcome 
by the tears which the sad necessity of the infliction 
tirew^ from the heart of em affectionate father o^ mother. 
4. Punishment should be inflicted as sparingly as 
possible. It is in itself unquestionably an evil; and, 
when resorted to with unnecessary frequency ^ produces 
various bad effects. It comes to be considered as a 
matter of course; the^hild thinks it impossible to avoid 
it ; and he submits to his fate in a kind of dogged re- 
signation. / From these causes, it loses all its beneficial 
influence upon the mind. It hardly ever fails, at the 
time of administering it, to excite unpleasant feelings, 
ruffling the temper, and checking the curreijt of affec- 
tion. If, therefore, it recurs often, this sourness of 
temper and -alienation of heart will be very apt to be- 
come habitual. This liability exists especially in the 
case of teachers, who have not that deep foundation of 
love to fall back upon, which is laid in the parental jand 
filial relation. But a very iiequent repetition of fwmish- 
ment will produce one effect worse than any of those 
enumerated above. It will tend to corrupt the principles 
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of action ; " for, in proportion as a child is influenced 
in its daily conduct by fear of punishment, it acts from 
the motives which govern a slave ; and these motives 
will be followed by the dispositions and the vices of a 
slave (except so far as they are counteracted by other 
and better motives), which are selfishness, meanness, 
deceit, and a propensity to tyranny and cruelty." 

5. Be not in haste to pupish. Punishment is a very 
serious business, and, when it is improperly adminis- 
tered, it is as likely to do harm as good. Where the 
oflfence is one of any magnitude, and especially where 
it is but the outbreak of a fault which is habitual, it is 
well to deliberate before you act. You may not have 
been made acquainted with all the circumstances at 
first ; you cannot have weighed them with care. They 
must be s^n in their true colours, and be considered in 
a dispassionate state of mind and with entire impar- 
tiality, before you can be prepared to choose well your 
modes of corrjectibn. Second thoughts are always less 
likely to be erroneous than iirst ; at all events, where ii 
is a question of action involving important . conse- , 
quences^ first thoughts need the confirmation of second 
ones, before 4hey are vorthy to be^^mucb relied on as 
guides, There are perhaps few teachers, who cannot 
recall instances in their own experience, in which, had 
they obeyed the dictates of impulse, rather than the 
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convictions of reason, they would have pursue^]: a course 
less beneficial both to the offender and to the school^ 
than they afterwards did. Every indiscretion, every 
mistake in the circumstances, every perceptible preju- 
dice for or against an individual, effaces from the heart 
of the child whatever is useful in punishment ; that is, 
the sense of its propriety and necessity. 

6. Never punish in anger. This direction is but an 
amplification of the last i or rather, obedience to this 
would invariably result from an adherence to that. 
What is the object of punishment ? To govern others. 
Anger shows, even to a child, that you are incapable 
of governing yourself. Angry punishm^t never does 
any good. It hardens, while it awes ; it nourishes. re^ 
bellion, while it teaches to " dissemble and cloak" it ; 
it begets contempt and hatred and a spirit of revenge* 
Tl^ sufferer sees that the pain you inffipt on hun is but 
the conductor of that which rankles in your own 
bosom ;^that you punish, not so much to promote virtue 
in him, as to rid yourself of an uneasy sensation. 
Whenever, therefore, you feel — ^what you cannot always 
avoid— a sudden emotion of anger at some gross mis- 
doings and an impulse to chastise the ofiender in- 
stantly, — ^pause. The whirlwind will soon pass, the 
darkened atmo^here will recover its transparency, and 
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yon will retam to your accustomed cleaniess of visioo 
and coolbess of temper. ^ 

7. Beware of punishing real incapacity and innocent 
weakness. Surely,' it is enough that the child be^defi- 
cient in mental endowment, without being railed at aiid 
beaten for it. Such an one is much more deserving of 
sympathy than of reproaches, of encouragement than 
of stripes. ^ If punishment should never be applied in 
anger, still less should it be inflicted with a snee^, or 
scorn, or an air of triumph. 

8. Make your punishment, as far as possible, the 
natural effect ^f previous action ; let it colrrespond with 
the nature of the offence. I am not insensible of the 
difficulty of applying this principle very extensively in 
practice ; especifilly in schools. It is the plan employed 
by God in his governtoent of the world ; but a wide ap- 
plication of the principle presupposes ^and requires a 
command over the relations of things, possessed by none 
but the Almighty. Still it may be used to some extent ; 
and where possible, always with advantage. Grqes 
idleness may be puijiished by an increased task ;, selfish- , 
S66S manifested by trying to abridge another's plea$ure 
for the sake of increasing our own, will meet its appro- 
priate penalty, in being deprived of all participation in 
the gratffication in question ; want ot jMilictuality may 

S4 
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forfeit to the offender some portion of his [^ay-time; 
and so of many other offences. 

There is a certain class of punishments, practised 
by some masters, which ought to be banished firom 
every school. " Pinching the ear, pulling the hair, beat- 
ing about the head with a book, a cane, or whatever 
happens to be in the hand; these, if once indulged, 
grow into habits of equal severity and caprice. They 
are in their own nature vulgar and c^nsive, and being 
received as indignities, never fail to excite the resent- 
ment of the sufierersv" 

9., In punishing, mix no extraneous ill feelings with 
those tippropriate to the occasion. The resentment oc- 
casioned by the ill-treatment of a parent, vexations 
arising from the state of the master's private affairs, the 
irritability occasioned by some unhappy dissension out 
of school, the spleen engendered by a rainy day, an 
aching toothy or a pain in the head, — these cure fediings 
which sometimes find vent and relief in the chastise- 
ment inflicted on an offending, or it may be, an unof- 
fending, schoolboy. Such a shameless indulgence of 
paission as this, so gross a p^rv^sion of the firirf prin- 
ci^es of justice, it is needless to say, cannot but impair 
Jrour authority, and effectually prevent any good results 
from the employment of corrective means. 

10. In punishments^ where ^ything like a contest 
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occurs, the victoi^ must be yours. This principle^ was 
sufficiently illustrated whea treating on fiirmness. I 
will only add here an anecdote, mi^ntioned with applause 
by Locke in his treatise on education, of a mother, who 
ei^t times repeated the chastisement of whipping be- 
f(Bre the stubbornness of her child was overcome. Had 
she stopped^ he says, nt the seventh correction^ her 
daughter had been ruined. 

11. Endeavour, if possible, to reconcile the mind of 
your pHpil to the punishment he receives. It has been 
already stated that punishment is apt to exasperate, and 
so far as it produces this eflfect, it is injurious. It is 
obvious, then, that the suti^er should be soothed and 
quieted, and his mind, if practicable, be brought io a 
stat& of acquiescence and resignation. This is that 
condition of heart which God requires in reference to 
his" punishments,; and which the Bijble represents as es- 
sential to the reception of profit from them. This recon- 
ciliation to punishment should be efiected, not by sub- 
sequent coaxing and flattery, but by bringing home to 
the culprir$ mind the conviction that it is not only v your 
duty to punish him, but that his own interest and the 
good of the school require it. And this can be done, 
and has been done, in a thousand instances. We 
ctmnot affbrd space for ^more than one illustrajtion. It 
was a rule in a certain boarding-schbol that every boy 
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who had permiBsion to visit his friends on Satyrday, 
must return by a certain hour, on pcun of being kept 
at the school the whole of the , ensuing SsOurday. A 
boy, who had overstaid his time, returned one Saturday 
evening about 9 o'clock*^ He went to the principal, and 

said, " Mr. -, I went riding with my mother this 

afternoon, and we were unexpectedly detaiiied beyond 
our time- Mother says, will you please to excuse me?" 
The principal replied, ** William, I anrxvell disposed to 
your request, and on one condition will grant it. The 
condition is, that you secure me a^in&t any Unpleasant 
consequences, so far as the rest of the school is con- 
cerned, from this indulgence. Is the conditioii fair 1 
£" Yes, sir."] Let us see, then, whether you can foliil 
it I have no doubt that what you say is true, and if 
so» your excuse is valid, and, on the principled of ab- 
stract justice, you are entitted to a release from the 
penalty; Now for the other side. More than three- 
fourths of the school never would understand the true 
merits of your case. Then, there are some boys per- 
haps less honest than you, who, if excuses were once 
admitted, would be tempted occasionally to fabiicate 
them. And at all events^ a fir^t departure from a rule 
always adhered to is ap entering wedge foi: more, oi 
else it lays the foundation fc^ dissatisfaction and mutr 
tnurs. ; And besides all this, to grant your request, how- 
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ever reasonable in itself, wbuld be showing real parti- 
ality to you, for I have before refused others equally 
w^U founded. Now, do you not think it would be bet- 
ter for you to forego the pleasure of one visit to yoiir 
friends, than to introduce envy, heart-bujnings, discon- 
tent, and murmuring into the school? [He admitted 
that it would.] Are you not then willing to make a 
small sacrifice of personal enjoyment to the general 
goodi" fie declared his willingness to do so, and went 
off, not only acquiescing in the master's, or rather his 
own, decision, but proud of the victory he had gained 
over his selfishness, and actually more hapj^ in the an- 
ticipation of his punishment, than he would have been 
had it heen remitted. 

12. It is often wise to make some di^rence between 
pupils of different ages as to the time that shall be per- 
mitted to elapse between the offence and its punishment. 
Those who are very young, and in whom consequently 
the power of reflection is still feeble, should be punished 
immediately, or very soon, afler the fault is committed. 
On the contrary, it is often useful, in the case of older 
chiMren, to postpone the a^jtual chastisement, in order 
to give time for the. passions to cool, for reason to reas- 
sert her power, for calm reflectipn to do her work. The 
very anticipation and dread of punishment is in itself a 
salutai^ pain. But in addition to this, the mind ^ the 
24* 
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culprit will be in a l^ter state not dnty toi receive the 
diastiaement merited, but also to weigh and be infhi* 
eneed by other and higher motives. Moral arguments 
should always be superadded to the argument of force, 
and dwelt upon with afiectidnate earnestness. Thus 
applied, your punishmentff^will leave a permanent good 
effect upon the minds of your pupils, aad you will be 
yourself esteemed and beloved bs a father. 

18. Punishments that appeal to the understanding 
and heart, and rely for their effect upon the moral 
pow^r inherent in them, are, so 'far as they cah be made 
really efficient^ to be preferred to those which Are di^ 
rented exclusively to the sense of physical suffering. 
And they are not only of better influence on the cha- 
racter, but they are also generally more effectual than 
the other kind. A nuniber of boys in a school have 
contracted the vulgar and disagreeable habit of biting 
their naUs. The master wishes to correct it. After 
^ some coarse abuse intended for reproof, he warns them - 
of the consequence of repeating the faults A repeti- 
tion, notwithstanding, follows, in every case. He beats 
them. The reform aimed at is not yet. The beating 
iff repeated, and repeated, and repeated. Alas> how 
many blows are given, how many angry feelings routed, 
before^ the habit is subdued in all! Another teacher, 
better skilled in the knowledge of man and the true 
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principles; of discipUne, calls the persons addicted to the 
habit together, and sayd:—" Boys, you have a habit 
that annoys me a good deal. It is not positively vicious; 
it is only vulgar and disagreeable. Look at your finger 
nails, and they will tell you what I mean. Now, how 
would you like me to propose a plan for you to try as an 
experiment ito rid yourselves of this habit ? [Ingenuous 
children, habituated to judicious management, would 
invariably respond favourably ta such an appeal.] 
Well, my pkn is this. Each of you try to let your nails 
grow for a forthight, and those of you who succe^ in 
your endeavour shall be rewarded with a large fine 
orange, and those who fail shall afterwards read every 
day, before the whole school, a composition on biting 
nails. Do you accept the plant Remember, if you 
adopt it, and it prove successful, it will not be I, but 
yourselves, ihat conquer the habit. I could subdue it 
in a different way^ but I prefer that you should do it 
yourselves. It will houseful to you; h will increase 
your moral strength, and help you hereafter ^ to govern 
yourselves, i|i other things, and on more important <X5- 
casions," 

There is lia fancy in this, though put in the form of a 
supposition. It was actually done, and the trial suc- 
ceeded in evejry case but one ; and the daily composi- 
tions ^which followed, in that case, being a perpetual 
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source of mernment to the school, but of mortification 
to the writer, soon brought him to a stand, and induced 
him to piit forth an effort vigorous enough to give hkn 
the victory. 

A simple but marked withdrawal of confidence for a 
season, a deprivation of some customary , privilege or 
expected pleasure, an afiectionate reproof, an^ altered 
tone and manner, a well-timed and w^ll-worde<J refer- 
ence to the Divine authority and pres^ce, a tend^ ap- 
peal to the sentiments of filial reverence and love, — 
these, and various other jivynl means, will often, be 
more efi^tual in correcting iaults and fostering virtues, 
than all the stripes that can be inflicted.^ 

14. Do not attempt to dispense alto^ther with the 
use of the rod. The tendency of the age is to ultra- 
ism; and thererare 40t w^uiting empirics in education, 
mad with-the love of reform, who will tell you that cor- 
poreal punishment is never necessary*- They forget that 
there is suph a book as "Proverbs" in the Bible 5 or 
else, they presumptuously elevate their own wisdom 
above the counseb of the Most High. 

Denzei, a German writer, well remarks that corpo- 
real punishments are the first and the Zo^rf , to which we^ 
should have recourse in education. They are the first, 
because little children, being almost entirely crektures 
of sense, and feeling hardly any thing biit bodily plea- 
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sure or pain, are scarcely SUsceptiblci to ^ny consider- 
able extent, of that moral treatment, which may afler- 
wairds be made so efficacious as a means of discipline.. 
They are the last, ^because in the more advanced age 
of children, when they ar^ capable of reasoning, aiid 
have had proper advantages, if they continue flagrantly 
to transgress, it denotes either an unpardonable heed- 
l^sness, or a positive obstinacy, and a stubborn will, 
that can be conquered by no other means., He is (i^ 
the opinion, in which I certainly agree with him, that 
moderate corporeal chastisement cannot Well be dis- 
^nsed with, in the government of children who are 
u|lder five years of age. After this age, unless children 
are peculiaiiy irritable and refractory, corporeal chas- 
tisement is seldom, though sometimes, necessary. It is 
then to be employed only in c^ses of absolute necessity, 
vi^n all other meatis fail; at farthest, sparingly, ac- 
cording to; the preceding principles, never witi^ han^h- 
ness, and always without office to deoency. 
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SECtlON XXI. 

By simple explafuUions of the nature^ ohjecU^ meanSy 
and ^dvantcLges of education^ endeavour to awaken in 
your pupils a love of learning for its own sake^ and 
to incite them to diligence in seeking it. 

The connexion betweoi a real and general interest in 
study on the part of your pupils, and tlte easy govern- 
tnent of your school, i3 obvious ^t first thought. 

*^The dtiwil finds some mi(M^ef still 
For tifie hands to do,** 

hem long since, grown into a proverb, and, like most 
other proverbs, has become so, because of its admitted 
and indisputable truth. Let children be provided with 
sufficient employment, and sufficiently interested in that 
employment, and almost all the temptations to, and oc* 
casions of, vice will be removed. A gentleman, expe- 
rienced in the management of childr^i, said to me not 
many days since, " I feel self-condemned for what I said 
to my son this morning. I reproved him sharply ,for 
idleness, when I have given him nothing to do. The 
fauU js mine, not his." - 
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Children at school have enough to do; the great 
thing is to awaken and keep alive an interest in their 
occupations, — a relish and fondness for the pursuits of 
learning. " If you love learning, you will be leiamed," 
is a maxim which Isocrates caused to be put u^ in let- 
ters of gold over the door of his schoql-room. For the 
end here proposed, I have, in my own experience, found 
a practical adherence to the direction lE^t the beginnihg 
of this section highly advantageous. I annex a brief 
outline of topics, suitable for illustration and enforce- 
ment, in furtherance of the object in view. 

What Is education in its nature? — Education is a 
term of comprehensive import. It includes, in its fhll 
meaning, all those influences, of whatever sort, which 
go to form the character. In this sense, all* are edu" 
catedj even though they may have never entered a 
school, or mastered the first elements of reading. We 
cannot, indeed, avoid being educated, if we would. IVfore 
particularly, however : 

1. Education developes the physical, mental, and 
moral powers. 

2. It forms and matures habits. 

What are the objects to be accomplished by educa- 
tion ? — ^The great object of education, expressed in the 
moi^ general terms, is to place the subject of it in a 
condition to fulfil, in the best manner po^ible, the des- 
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tiimtion of human life. What, then, is the destined end 
of human, life ? To glorify God, to do good to our fel* 
low^men,^ and to provide for ou^ own eternal happiness. 
Th^se ultimate ends, however, are to be reached through 
other and subordineite ones. More specifically, then, 
the objects to be aimed at in education are: 1. A sound 
and healthy body. 2. A well cultivated mind, including 
a retentive hiemory, a vigorous but chastened imagina- 
tion, a disciplined attention, and a sound judgment. 3« 
Pure moral principles and corresponding moral habits, 
including, of <M>urse, a reverence and loye of the Deity, 
truth, justice, benevolence, self-government, decision 
and firmness of character, and the desire and purpose 
to be useful. 4. Knowledge— knowledge of God, know- 
ledge of Ourselves, knowledge of intellectual and moral 
truth, and knowledge of the external world. 

What are the means of education?-—!. DDigent 
study. 2. A strict conformity to school regulations. 8. 
a consci^itious discharge of all known duty. 4. Self- 
watchfulness and self-examination. 5. S^lf-xienial. 6. 
An attentive observation of objects and events. 7. Jour- 
, nalizing. 8. The use of a good common-place book.*' 
9. Greneral reading. 10. Amusements. 11. Study of 
the Scriptures. 12. Prayer. 

* Rev. J. Todd's Index Rerura. 
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What are the advantages of education? — 1. Educa- 
tion gives dignity and elevation to the character. 2. It 
confers the only true independence. 3. It opens new^ 
and pure and es^alted sources of happiness. 4. It deli- 
vers from a thousand groundless and superstitious fears. 
5. Jt increases the ability to be usefbl. 6. It is a safe-, 
guard against ruinous vices. 7. It soflens and refines 
the manners. 8. It beckcms us to hedven, and points 
out the way whei)ebj that g^rious abode can be seeiuped 
as our home* 

These are trains of thought which should be fiaal* 
Mairned to the minds of your pupils, and from whiofat 
if properly presented, illustrated, and enforced, I may. 
venture, if there is any truth in ejqpericsice^ to. piomiciff 
you excellent and delightful fruits. 
25 
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SECTION XXII. 

Finally 2 If you would ooybrit with ooxplbtb 
iucoaM, Aian hays t^b iiTVLUBircK of youb goybbic* 

XBNT upon THB CHABACTBB OF YOUB PU^LS OF THB 
HOST DBsnUBLB KIKD, YOU MUST KKOW HOW TO CON- 
TBOi, Aim YOU MUST CONTBOL, THB PUBLIC' OFINIOIT €^ 
YOUR ! SCHOOL ; YOU MUST BB ABLB TO |[AKB IT TBLL> 
▲BB YOU MUST itAKB IT TBLL, IN 8UPP0BT OF LAW, 
OBDBBy AND VIBTUB^ 

I have indicated my sense of thct importance of the 
principle to be considered and briefly illustrated in this 
concluding secticm, by causing it to be printed in capi- 
tal letters. If a teacher can but succeed in establishing 
and maintaining among fai^ pupils a correct and yigor- 
' 0U8 public sentiment in reference to moral conduct^ the 
labour and difficulty of goveming them are already at 
an end. A faithful application of the preceding prin- 
ciples to the gpyemment of a school, wOl generally, 
perhaps always, secure a sound state of public opinion ; 
but it is well for the teacher to keep this object distinctly 
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in view, and to institute tneastites wi^ special reference 
to it. V ^ . . 

Public (pinion governs the world. It is an instru- 
ment of tremendous power (and not the less controlling 
because its action is silent and unperoeived), in every 
corbmunity;— ^ families and schools, as wdl fis in 
civil society, «nd other large associations. It is a great, 
paramount, all-pervading principle of actioh among 
men. ^ No human being is ignorant of its power, or be- 
yond its influence. The despot knows it, and moderates 
his tyranhy in obecUdice to' its mandates ; the legislator 
knows it, and respects its authority in miaking law6 ; the 
wily politician knows it, and seeks to turn it to his ac- 
count, partly by following and partly by leading it ; 
Romulus knew it, when he artfully allowed the people 
of his new state to choose their own king; CsBsar knew 
$t, when he resigned his usurped power that it might be 
re-conferred upon him by the popular voice ; the Jesuits 
showed that th6y knew it, when they almost monopo- 
lized the schoels^ of Christendom ; a disregard o£ it cost 
Charted I^ of England, his head, and drove Charles X, 
of France, from his throne ; ignorance or contempt of 
it has prostrated m6iiarchs, overthrown governments, 
and drenched the plains of feurope and America in fra- 
temal blood ; and, finally, it is the cauiiie of more than 
half th|3 apparent virtue, and many of the real vices, 
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that now^xist among 4nankm€t. How powerful public 
opmion is in a school, it is needless to $ay ; every ex- 
perienced teacher knows it welL Let but a thing be 
unpopular there, and not a boy nor a girl wjll have the 
courage to attempt it, I have known childr^sn to allow 
themselves to be beaten, scratched, kicked, bruised, and 
maltreated in various wayd, and yet not dare to infimn 
against their perseculor, because public opinion was 
against "telling tales.". They wilL often suffer ih^ 
v^ry life to be teazed out of them, and remain dumb as 
a lamb, lest " baby," or " tell-tale," or some other op- 
probrious epith^ should be fastened upon them» Iiet 
but the ccmviction cqme home to a schoolboy's mind in 
r^pect to any given act, " If I do this, the boys wUl 
kiigh at me," or, "they will not admit me to their 
plays," and will he do it? No, indeed ; he will shrink 
from .it, as frcun an add^ athwiurt his path, or arsenic 
held to. his lips* The public opinion of a school is a 
mighty, engine, either of good or of evH. Ek>w benign, 
how beneficial, it may be made, in its operations said 
Elects! — not like those destructive battering«-rams, 
with which the Romans demolished the walls of hostile 
cities, but Uke those happier contrivances, whereby the 
waters of a river, that had else been comparatively use- 
less, w^re for a season divei'ted from their chiton^,^ and 
conveyed to the orchards and gardens and wheat-iidds 
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of the neighbouring vaHey, which thua became indebted 
to them for its fertility and its beauty, — for the^iches 
that rewarded the husbandman's toil, and the hlooxa 
and fragrance that regaled his senses*: 

1^ The first means that T shall mention as suitable to 
be employed for securing to your side, in all important 
oases of discipline and questions of conduct, a majority 
in numbers, and a great preponderance in true worth 
and wdght of character, is, to be always reasonable* 
The Importance of having a palpable basis of reason 
ibr all that you require, for all that you prohibit, and 
for all that you do, has been s^ciently set forth in the 
tenth jsection or this work ;^ and it is unnecessary to re- 
peat thoughts and argum^t^ which have been already 
dwelt upon at sufficient lengths ; ^ 

!?. Another means of securing c^n ascendency over 
the opinions of your pupil^, is, to be their real friend, 
and to prove your friendship by your sympathy, conde- 
scension, and patience, and by your enduring perseve- 
rance ahd diligence in seeking Iheir solid improvement 
and lasting good The value of a deep principle of love 
for your scholars has al8o4)een amply developed in the 
seventh section, and repetition /here would, therefore, 
be' ill-tiiped, tiresome, and without utility. 

3. A.third means adapted to beg^t and fcister m your 
school a sound public opinion, is to show your pupils 
25* 
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the full esttent pf tbeir moral power over each other^and 
to labour to produce in their minds a deep conyicticm 
0i the high personal responsibiUty, ^hich, in respect to 
each of them^ results as a necessary^ consequence. 
Here we enter again upon Untrodd^i ground. Xet us 
pause for a little, to survey the prospect, to look into 
the nature of the soil, and to consid^ the fruits it is 
likely to yield. 

The pupils of a school have more direct moral pow^ 
over €|ach other, than any teacher does or can possess 
over them. This position may startle those who hav^e 
not reflected much upon the subject ; but if it sound 
stftmgely in the ears of any, it can only be from want 
of due consideration. ^ Mark ! I do hot say that pupils 
possess more power of every kind, nor evfen more moral 
power, than their teachers. No\ my words were well 
weighed, and carefldly chosen^ I said, and repeat, they 
have more direet moral power. The teacher kcLs moral 
power, nay, every skilful teacher will have great moral 
power, over his scholars ; but the most useful part of it 
IS exerted indiredtly, in enlightening, guiding, and con- 
trolling the public sentiment of hs school ; and in this 
way leading his pupils to uae^ their power wisely and^ 
well. ' 

Many anecdotes might be here detailed, illustrating 
4e power of the members of a school over each other. 
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The boys <^ a certain school had been guilty of Tobhiag 
a peach tree of a part of its fhiit. The teacher 
ki^w. some of those who had heen concerned in the 
robbery, bat not all. He desired to find them out» that 
he might mete out ey^i-handed jiistiee toall tlmt were 
guilty.- During one of the forenoon recesses^ he distri- 
buted smallpieces of paper, placing on^ oh Bach of the 
desks in the school-room. When the scholars came in, 
he addressed them as follows: — ^^*Boys, befojne cbm- 
inendng your stiid^ again, I desire each of you to 
write me a short letter. I want you to state to me 
frankly the whole truth concerning what you indiyidu- 
ally had to do with takipg the peaches fh>m the corner 
tree in the adjoihing garden. I know a good many w1h> 
had a hand in it, but it will be better for us all, for you 
as well as for The, that I should be made acquaiiited 
with all the circumstances." The notes were writtea. 
As soon as the school was dismissed at nooil; the boys 
began to inquire of each other, and to compare notes as 
to what they had respectively told of themselves. Not 
five minuteis had elapsed, before several lads went to the 
teacher, bagging, the privilege of withdrawing their 
notes^ ftnd writing otherd in their stead; compelled 
thereto by the strong current of popular feeling and 
opinion.^ 

There had been gross misconduct in one of the dor- 
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mUories of a boardingi'school ; but the ofifendii^ iodi- 
yiduals were not known. On the foUowibg mc^iig 
the principal called together the boys who slept in that 
dormitory, iburteen in number. He told them that he 
knew not who the guilty ones were, but diat. such dis- 
order could not go unpunished. "Any of you,** he said 
to tliem, « whb will come to me in the course of the 
day, and say, upon your honour^ that you4md nothing 
to do with it, shall be reprieved ; ^l the rest must re- 
ceive the punishment due to so flagrant an infringement 
of decency and established rule.'' No complaint was 
made against this /procHseding on ihe score of its injus- 
tice, but only two persons had the courage to come for- 
ward and clear themselves. And though, as was after- 
w^rda ascertained, the disturbance was limited to two 
persons, sail 4lie others submitted to the punishment, 
ratl^er than incur the odium, which, it Was apprehended, 
would attac^io them^ for even so indirect a testimony 
^gmnst their felloufs. 

I have seen open quarrelling completely stopped in. a 
school, by permission frqm the master to any of the 
^holars who might see two boys at variance, to throw 
cold water on them, <u2 Zi&t^t^m. 

The boys at Edgehill formed themselves into a 'mili- 
tary company, under the name of the " Edgehill Volun- 
teers." Sometime? courts martial were held, at which 
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the accused, being foutid guilty of the charges preferred 
against him, was condemned to be confined to« certain 
part^f thef ps'emises during the play hours of a whole 
day. No attempt, so far as I know, was ever made to 
resist these decisions, though no force. was enlploye4 to 
insure submission, other than that silent but imsidtible 
influence which dwells in public sentiment, and gives to 
it an its vitality. 

But to what purpose multiply examples illustrative of 
the moral power of school-boys over each other 1 This 
is not one of those hidden truths, whicl^ like Italy from 
^neasj is ever fleeing from the grasp of the philosophio 
discoverer^ and which requires years, of d^p research 
and learned toil to bring it forth from its secret taber- 
nacle amid the concealed relations and mysteries of 
nature. No ! It lies altogether upon the surface, and 
may be known aikl read of all men. Whatever moral 
resuUsy short of imparting actual holinesM to the hearty 
the children of a school aim, unitedly and ste<Milfrai 
accomplishing, they can efeci. If they were to reihse 
to speak, or play, or hold intercourse of any kind 
with one who had been guilty of lying, profaneness, 
obscene conversation, fighting, stealing, or ^ sabbath- 
breakmg, could these vices stand forun hour before the 
action of such an engine as public opinion would in 
that case become? No, verily ; they would be like the 
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mists gathered by the shadei^ of night at the approach 
of the morning sdh ; th^y would melt aWay and disap- 
pear, leaving a pure and bracing moral atmospherey 
favourable to the rapid and hestlthy developfement of all 
the moral powers and susceptibilities of the soul. 

Now the possession of such power as rtiis necessarily 
involves a high and n^eighty responsibility ; as it is a 
cardinal maxim in morals that the extent of our respon- 
sibility is exactly equal to the extent of our power of 
doing good or evil. This principle is plainly taught in 
the parable of the lalents and in other' part^ o£ ttie 
Bible; and it is also, like all the other principles of 
(Sod's Word, manifestly in accordance withhhuman rea- 
son ; for, what could be more unreasonable than to 
require th^t a man, with small talents, little educa- 
1tion, and limited meanis, should do as much for the good 
of his fellow-men, as another, with the genius of New- 
ton, the learning of Bacon, and the wealth of Pizarro ? 

This now brings us to the point. What is the exact 
nature of that responsibility, predicable of school- 
children, which we are considering? It is this-^that 
they are under a solemn obligation to do all' that in 
them lies to promote each others^ imjirovement, espe- 
cially in moral Character and conduct, and thus to har- 
n>onize with the master, and aid him in his labours in 
their behalU It is, then, in brief, the duty of co-operar» 
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tion with teachers. To cooperate means to act to- 
gether ; to work jcmitly with others, to the s$xm ead ; 
to labour with mutual efibits to promote thc^ same object. 
The gi^ end that Grod has in view #ith respect to men, 
is, to n»ike them perfectly good ^and perfectly happy; 
and those who strive to p^romote the same end, are de- 
dared, in the Bible, to be '* co'^workers" with him% Thus 
also those ^schdoUboys who think that the great object 
of their teachers is the improvement of thdirpupik, «iiid 
who strive together with them for the same ofcyect, are 
cb-workers with them. They act, work, labour join^j 
with them, to the same end. This is cooperati<m with 
teachets ; ai^ it is unqdestibnably the bounden dOty of 
every roembei^ of a school. ^ 

The views here presented m refer^ic^ to the motal 
power and ccmsequent responsibility of school-boys, 
should be ty eVery teacher urged r^)eatedly upon his 
pupils' attent^n, illustrated clearly to their comprehei^- 
sion, and if possible, incorpomted into their own modes 
of thought and principles of action. You need not be 
nfraid to tell your scholars liow much power th^ pes* 
sess; .They ought to know it, in all its I^igth and 
iNPsadth,^ and be made to feel4he trem^idpustconse- 
quei^bes, for good or for evil, that depend upon the 
manner in n^neh it is ulsed. Tell them, then, i^amly, 
w^hout fear of losing ar tittle of your own authoritj^ 
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over them, that they poBsess joouch more direct p<m»r 
^et each oAer than you do over them, and that diey 
dre actoally more hehoklen to one another than to you 
finr their edwuUian^ properly so called. Show them 
how it is perfectly within their power, to render aM the 
oioral inflnenoes of the school pure and. good, or impuns 
and bad ; and how, consequently, they will be, iii soncie 
s^ise, changeable with the contamination and debase- 
ment <^ heart, and immoralities of life, which may, in 
any giyen case, be the ultimate result of a diseased and 
vidoos public ^entiment in their little community. Bit- 
dearour to press lipon your pu{^b, with the: force of 
i:;onTiction» die important truth that it i^ Iheir solaom 
duty not only to submit to your authority and acqiH- 
esoQ in your dec^icais, but also to yield, you jt hearty 
and active c6K>p^ration in all 3rour plans for the main^ 
lenance of souiid discipline and good order in the 
•ohooh Bring thetti, if possible^ to regard y<m a^ tMt 
frimiy and to expel from their bosoms that feeling, so 
&lae in fact, so ungenerous in character; bat unhappily 
|oo prevalent in scho^^s, that the master and the (mpiki 
form two parties, in direct hostility to eadi other ;*^^ 
hfmg the master's object to lay cm r^strii^iQUft and 
abridge theiir liberty,.while it is their business, by aQ 
9orto of Hi^anS) cmnbiiiatioti amon^ Aemselves^ tti^ 
faidment, Irick, open faladiood, or 6pen diaobedienooy 
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to baffle fais w^hfulness, and escape his severity. T%0 
pioper sentiment on this point b^^and you should 
labour assiduously to give it a breathing and a vital 
power in the heart of your pupils — ^that both you and 
they are striving together for the same beneficial end, 
viz^: their advancement in Icnowledge, virtue, and hap* 
piness. Endeavour to make them feel a pride in the 
jn^Hitation of the school to which they belong, guarding 
its honour with jealous care, and doing all in their 
power to give it a high standing in p<mit of order, dis- 
cipline, and the rapid improvement of its membera. If 
they ask you how they can render the assistance you 
deniand, tell them, first of dl, by being individually in 
every, respect,-— in manners, conduct, and ccmversa- 
tion,-r^6Uch as they ought to be; by coming cordially 
into any plans and, meanures you may propose for the 
maintenance of good government; by frowning up(» 
every thing like improper behaviour in others ; by cher* 
iaUiig in themselves and encoura^ng in their com- 
paittoas the high principles of hcmour and duty; by 
annulling that iniquitous law that, whatever indignities, 
outrages, or heinous erimies may have been eomimtted, 
Ihcra must be na ^^telling;" in short, by enlisting a 
▼igerous puUie <^uiion in their little soeiety on the side 
of comet cenduct, good <»rder, diligNiee is study, and 
sound discipline. 8how them that by such a course 
26 
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they would entirely, or, if not Entirely, to a great 
extent, relieve you from the disi^preeahle task of pun- 
ishing; that they would contribute not a little to the 
success of the school ; and that to them would b^oog. 
Intimately and essentially, a great part of the honour 
of its success. 

4. Well-timed and well- worded appeals to the judg- 
ment of your pupils on questiofis (rf* moral conduct, 
order, and discipline, will have a tendency to give 
authority to what you both Ihink and do, and of course 
to establish in your school a public opinion favourable 
to its easy and successful government. When the 
question of the utility of a certain rule, or oi the pro- 
priety of a giv^ action, is fairly placed brfore the 
minds of children and youth, they ahnost invariably 
decide right. This has been abundantly manifested in 
infimt schools, and is conformable to the e2q[>erience'of 
multitudes of parents and teachers of other seminaries. 
An occa^onal confirmation of the wisdom of your 
q^nions and of your proceedings from the general 
vcHce, will be attended with very happy effects. You 
must, however, he very cautious how you appeal to the 
judgment of the school, where there is the least doubt 
as to what its decision will be. To be voted down in 
your own dmninions, to meet oondemDati<»i where you 
expected approval, and that too from a jury constituted 
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for the 6xpr<ess piurpose of obtaining a favourable ver» 
diet, is not only an awkward predicament, but it is one 
fraught with evil consequences. You should, therefore^ 
be quite sure of carrying the suffrages of your pupils, 
before you invoke them. You had better lack the 
authority thence to be derived, than faU in your attempt 
at securing it 

These appeals need to be managed with judgment 
and skill. Some experience also in the philosophy of 
childhood is essential to employing them successfully. 
To the examples given in previous portions of this 
work, but one or two others will here be added. 

It had been customary in a certain boarding-school 
to allow the pupils to converse as they were going down 
to meals. One morning, afler the brfl had Yung for 
breakfast, and thel)ooks had been put away, the prin- 
cipal addressed the school thus: — "Boys, I have a 
proposition to make to you, which I think you will Hke. 
I am not about to surrender the government of the 
school into your hands, becausiB I do not think yoti are 
altogether fit for such a labour. But there are some 
things, of minor hnportance, in which I am willing to 
let you have your own way. I have myself for some 
time desired to have less noise and disorder in gcang 
down to meals. It is very little pleasure that you can 
bftve in conversing during that short time, and it- would 
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promote the order of the school, and be a great|)ersbnal 
gratification to me, to, have all conversation cease, 
while on your way from the scho(d-room to the dining- 
room. As to your own pleasure, I think it wouM be 
iacreased in beholding the increased order of the sphod, 
and in reflecting that it has been brought about by your 
own voluntary act. Tliose of you who agree with me 
ifl these views, and wish to Adopt tny suggestion as 
your rule of action, may signify it by holding up the 
hand." The vote was almost unanimous in favour of 
the arrangement, and it was accordingly adopted, and 
has been continued from that time to the present. Had 
the master taken a different course, and abruptly told 
his scholars tha^ tjieywere very noisy and discwrderiy 
going down to, meals, and he must for the future forbid 
all conyersation at such times, the proceeding would 
have excited general discontent, and been the occasion 
of a great deal of imtiated feeling ^and ai^y complaint. 
In the case related, if there were a few discontented 
spirits^ who occasionally vented their dissatisfaction in 
murmurs, the teacher needed not to give himself any 
concern about it, as he had secured a defender in every . 
one who voted for the adoption of the regulation. 

A roguish college student attempted to4ake a pup 
into the recitation-room under the folds of his cloak. 
The professor saw the dc^ as the young man was enter* 
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ixig the door, and gaid^ — ^^ Mr. — •, you may l^ve 

that ammal outside ; we have puppies enough in here 
already." lliis speech might mean any, or ^1, of the 
members of the class* As none knew at whom the 
sneer was leyeljed, each one took it as a personal insult; 
and a general burst of indignation was the consequence. 

A similar attempt was made by the same student in 
reference to another of the professors. He perceived 
it also, but, though watchful of every movement, care- 
fiilly concealed his vigilance. It was a recitation in 
geometry. The young gentleman with the pup was 
called upon first He was taken completely by sur* 
prise, as he had supposed himself secure in his hiding- 
place behind a column. He attempted to transf^ his 
Charge to a neighbour. The professor coolly said, 
^^ Never mind about the dog, sir, you may as well bring 
him Co the black-board too; it is probable he knows 
„^uite f^ much of the lesson as you do." This turned 
the whole force of the joke against tls^ o^nder,. who 
was not only stung by the sharpness of the rebuke, but 
overwhelmed with a torrent of laughter* 

6. Something may be efi^ted towards establishing a 
soujid and healthy public q^ion, by the occasional 
appointment, by the pupils then^selves, pf commit- 
tees of^ vigilance^ This remark, I am sensible, has 
an air of empiricism about it ; and such is my aversion 
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nnd contempt for any thing like real democracy in the 
government of a achool) that I would not have made it, 
had I not regarded silence on this point as a species of 
treason to my own experience. For it is certain that 
the most general and the most striking mors^ result 
ever achieved in my school at Edgehill, was obtained in 
this way. Through the instrumentality of such com* 
mittees, almost an entire stq) was put to pro&neness^ 
the vice which, next to deceit, I believe to bornopst 
prevalent among boys. Qf this I am persuaded 
frcMn competent testimony^ given after every possi- 
ble inducement to misrepresentation must have ceased 
to operate. After spending many days in prolong the 
disease to the core, and after every boy in the school 
had laid open his heart to me, I was enabled to bring 
nil luidicted to this habit, with perhaps here and there 
an exception, to the point of desiring a reformation, f 
then proposed to eH^t it by the appointment of weekly 
committees, made by the boys, themselves, whose duty 
it should be to report every Saturday night all the pro- 
fane expressions they had h^rd through the week. 
This plan was heartily adopted, and hone^y executed ; 
and the r'esult was such as has been already stated. -It 
was the only instance in which I ever ventured to 
employ committees, and, owing to an extreme liability 
to abuse, I canned recpmmend them as an ordinary 
means of government. 
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6. Finally: A mingled dignity and suavity of de- 
meanour constantly maintained, « unifonn pureness and 
integrity of purpose, and a general consistency of cha- 
racter and conduct, are among the most important 
mfeans of securing ihe respect arid esteem of your 
pupils, and of gaining a complete ascendency or'er their 
opinrons and feelings. There is nothing that gives such 
weight to opinion, that imparts such authority to rebuke, 
and that excites so deep a reverence and regard, as a 
life without a stain, a character above reproach, a name 
undimmed by aught that is dishonourable. Oenius may 
wake our admiration, wit draw forth our plaudits, and 
learning excite our wotider; but eminent worth and 
unsullied purity command our veneration, and lay their 
spell both upon our opinions and our afi^ions. 

•* When in wild tumultB rise the ignoble crowd. 
Mad are their motions^ and their tongues are loud ; 
And itones and brands m mttling voUejs fiy. 
And all the rustic anns that fury oan supply : 
If then tome grave and pious man appear. 
They huih iheir noise, and lend a listening ear ; 
He soothes with sober words their tngry mood, 
And quenches their innate desire, of blood.^ 

The power of goodness ia ponrtrayed without exag* 
geration in these beautiful lines of Dryden, translated 
from that glory of the Latin lyre, the sweet Poet of 
Mantua. A piire example, a life breathing the fragrance 
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and clad in the beauty of virtue, is a mofe powerful 
logic than any taught by the philosophy of die schools, 
a more persuasive eloquence than disciplined art can 
supply, a more commanding quality than intellectual 
greatness and all the power of learning. Those two 
great luminaries of the age, that have recently set amid 
the brightest splendours that can gather around the 
departing sfMrit, the illustrious Marshall and the late 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, — ^to what were they indebted 
for their almost superhuman sway over the minds and 
hearts of their fellow-men t They weire, ind^, men 
of gigantic intellects, and of profound and varied learn- 
ing ; still the seoret of their overshadowing power was 
in the possession by them of a loftier, a brighter, a 
more godlike quality, — that exalted moral goodness, 
which impressed its sanction upon their opinions, and 
clothed whatever they said or did with a portion of its 
own celestial infli^nce. It was to the moiral power of 
this country, und^r the Divine guidance and blessing, 
rath^ than to her armies and her battlea, that we were 
ultimately indebt^ for the success that crowned our 
revolu&>nary struggle, and made us, what we claimed 
to b^, ^^ free, sovereign, and independent.*' 
^ Let me, then, in conclusion, exhort and entreat all 
who are engaged in the honouraUe and useful occupa- 
^on of traimng the youthful mind and heart, to seeLto 
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acquire and maintain an ascendency over their pupils 
by dignified but condescending manners ; by gentleness, 
forbearance, and love ; by a vestal purity of life ; by a 
unifoirm consistency of character; by the practice, in 
short, of all that noble array of Christian virtues, set 
forth by Paul in his various Epistles. If your inter- 
course with them is marked, by these traits, and your 
example shines with this heavenly lustre, be assured 
that they will revere your authority, love your person, 
submit their judgmeni to yours, and yield to your com- 
mands a ready and a heartfelt obedience. 
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